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THE COMING SESSION: BREAKERS AHEAD. 


THE next session of Parliament is to be opened before the end of 
this month; and there are many reasons for thinking that it will 
carry a very full burden of consequence. One of these reasons is 
that it will probably be the last of the present Parliament; in effect 
the last, at any rate. Of course there may be another—one of those 
broken and confused sessions that not uncommonly precede “ disso- 
lution ” in circumstances like those that we see about us and behold 
in prospect. Indeed, it may be conjectured that the engagements 
of Her Majesty’s Government to Italy, imply an honour obligation 
to run no risk of supersession by ‘“‘ Outidanos”’ till the end of 1892 ; 
that is to say, till the term of the Italian compact with the German 
Powers runs out. But whether the Unionist Parliament do or do 
not live on to that period, its last great fighting session wiil almost 
certainly be that which, beginning at the close of November, 1890, 
will go on till the turn of the leaf in the following year. 

Another reason for thinking that the session will be a memo- 
rable one is the extraordinary character of the legislative work 
which the Government has prepared for Parliament, and the yet 
more remarkable fact that the Ministry which chooses this kind of 
legislation stands for all that is organic and authoritative in the 
conservatism of the country. A third reason is the weakness of the 
older parties in presence of one that is new to English politics, a 
weakness so sudden and extreme as to appear ludicrous from certain 
points of view though almost tragical from the highest. A fourth 
is the bearing which the Government legislation aforesaid, and the 
decomposition of principle that is still going on in the only political 
parties that were known to us till the other day, may have upon the 
Irish question. Not, however, upon that alone, but on the strictly 
similar imbroglio that is working up in Wales; and beyond that, 
upon a vast deal that has less to do with land but quite as much with 
law, and the obligations which have been observed and enforced in 
every civilised community till it began to decay. 
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Below this again there is another reason of deeper import still 
We find it in that ‘revolt of labour,” the menace of which affrights 
continental statesmanship and disturbs our own. So much has it 
been encouraged of late that it is little likely to die down at the 
approach of a general election. Even a sharp check to industrial 
prosperity, whether wholly or partially a result of these first 
stirrings of the revolt itself, cannot be counted upon to convince 
the rebellious into quietude. There is a general belief that it 
would have that effect, but it might possibly have a contrary 
one; and the labour distress which has been forced upon ow 
country as well as others by the new American tariff, the shock 
that has been given to the grand doctrine upon which our whol 
industrial system is based so far as it is connected with the State 
—are likely to give popular discontent a higher place in the 
calculations of party statesmunship. If the “revolt”? promised to be 
a temporary movement, we might suppose that there would be a good 
deal of hesitation in bringing it into the party game: by which |] 
mean, the game which party leaders play against each other, as if 
politics were nothing but a sort of cock-fight, themselves the cocks, 
and the nation a diverse body of spectators solely interested in the 
question whether the bird they have backed is up or down. But as 
matters stand, there is an evident danger that while one of the 
contending parties in the State will seek an advantage at the next 
elections by sidling to the revolt, the other will do much the same 
thing in fear of defeat. 

How far either party may go in this direction does not appear at 
present; nor will either be quite prepared to say till the day for the 
general election is named. But if we are right in thinking that the 
last fighting session of this Parliament is about to begin, the Govern- 
ment must have pretty well made up its mind already as to the part 
that prudence calls on it to play. The Opposition leaders enjoy 
greater freedom, and are blessed with a rare advantage. They have 
a purpose which a sufficient number of them are quite persuaded is 
above all such questions as are settled by Acts of Parliament. 
This purpose—pursued with the Israelitish fervour of Old Testament 
times—is to break the present Government to pieces ; and above all 
to destroy its Liberal allies, who seem to them to deserve the punish- 
ment of treachery in the: field. To achieve that good end, the 
captains of the Radical host may take almost any course—adopt 
almost any means: there is an unexpress but perfectly clear under- 
standing to this effect between themselves and their supporters. 
Therefore they can wait in quietude to learn how far their opponents 
intend to advance on the path of Progress before filling up their own 
programme ; for they can always go farther—the Tory advance to any 
given point being an invitation to push on. And the fact that the 
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Radicals are so invited whenever Tory statesmanship decides on a 
new attempt to “‘dish’’ their opponents, lends additional anxiety to 
the question, How far does the Government propose to carry the 
“dishing” process in the critical session of 1890-91 ? 

It is necessary to acknowledge that a critical session it will be, 
inasmuch as the result of the next general election may depend upon 
it. Or rather we can understand their thinking so who believe that 
a victory for the Opposition would bring on the destruction of the 
Union, and that the destruction of the Union is the most threat- 
ening calamity for the British Empire. Such beliefs may excuse 
the opinion that anything would be better than a Government defeat, 
and that ministers would be justified in taking almost any course 
with “ popular’’ questions that seemed likely to avert so pregnant a 
disaster. Many men on the Government side talk as if they held 
this view ; most of them professed partisans and club politicians, no 
doubt, but some also who speak upon a calculation of the public 
good. For my part, I wish there were fewer of them: for in the 
first place I doubt whether a victory for the Opposition would be 
followed by the triumph of Repeal, and, in the next, am persuaded 
that the dissolution of the Union is not the worst calamity that 
threatens us at present. It would be a worse thing if the political 
system under which we live, and which cannot be replaced except by 
some sort of tyranny if not by anarchism, should suffer further ruin 
from the competitions of place-men ; worse if it should appear that 
the commissioned politicians of both parties are uprooted from 
principle, accept government from the street as a fatality, and fall 
back on bidding against each other for as much democratic support 
as may keep themselves uppermost. The next session of Parliament 
will be critical, to my mind, because it will probably show what we 
are to expect in that transcendently important matter—now very 
much shadowed with doubt. In all likelihood, before the session 
wears to an end we shall have a sufficiently final answer to these 
questions: Firstly, whether Conservative statesmanship will make 
an attempt to put party politics on the sounder footing they are 
slipping from ; secondly, if it do not, but seeks salvation in a kind 
of way which need not be described, whether the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons will give to their leaders the aid which most 
ot Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues denied to him on a similar occasion ; 
and whether, as a consequence of their consenting to do so, we are 
fated to be “ let in” at once for an American state of things in poli- 
tical warfare. That is the point to look to; remembering that 
though the American state of things may be comparatively harmless 
where there is an organized constitution that can stand against it, it 
would be different in England where there is nothing of the kind. 

There are particular reasons for solicitude as to these questions, 
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a solicitude which might otherwise be called exaggerated. But not 
with much fairness even in that case. For considering that more 
than a year ago Mr. Chamberlain was able to boast (uncontradicted 
by anybody) that Conservative principles had been completely 
suppressed in the Cabinet, and that the policies of his own unautho- 
rised programme, which in 1885 were too extreme for Gladstonian 
Radicals, had been carried out “ by what you call a Tory Govern- 
ment ;” considering that we can see for ourselves that the whole 
conduct of the Government in home affairs has been controlled by 
its allies; considering that as the elections draw nigh the Liberal 
Unionists are crying out for concession to their more extreme prin- 
ciples as the price of their aid, while the Tory leaders show them- 
selves more fearful than ever of losing it—there are grounds enough 
of a general character to doubt the course that Ministers may resolve 
to take on the eve of the dreaded contest. But the Government has 
one Bill before Parliament which leaves little to inference, and there 
is talk of another of a similar kind. The one we know of is the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill; the other, which some eminent Liberal 
Unionists declare must needs accompany it, is a Local Government 
Bill, that would give the working of the purchase scheme into the 
hands of Parnellite committees ; for that the proposed local councils 
would be for the most part, as Mr. Morley admits. Mr. T. W. Russell 
thinks that ‘in three-fourths of Ireland these authorities would be 
Parnellite.” While I write, however, it is not publicly known 
whether Mr. Chamberlain’s insistence on the production of the 
second Bill will succeed with the Government. As to the other, it 
is a Bill of so strange and significant a character that a few words of 
remark upon it may be well spent. 

The account which the authors and supporters of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill give of it is this, stated in outline. Its object is the 
pacification of Ireland. The means it proposes to adopt is the trans- 
fer of thirty-three millions’ worth of farms from the landlord to the 
tenant. Approved terms of sale being agreed upon, the State is to 
supply the purchase money. The tenant is to pay it back by half- 
yearly instalments (in lieu of rent) extending over a period of 
forty-nine years; at the end of that time the tenant becomes abso- 
lute owner. Not more than thirty-three millions can be expended 
on this scheme of general pacification, because the Government is 
clear that the State ought not to advance more money than it can 
take security for; and having cast about in every direction for 
security, the framers of the Bill find none that will cover an expen- 
diture of more than thirty millions. Indeed, to make up the 
“‘ guarantees ”’ for that amount, the State must be at liberty to stop 
its contributions to schools, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and dispen- 
saries. Above all, the scheme is not compulsory upon landlords. 
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The Government holds to the belief that compulsion to sell would be 
unjust, and could sanction no plan that introduced compulsion. 

This is a brief but sufficient outline of the scheme ; and now let us 
see how it is likely to work. Every tenant farmer who enjoys its 
benefits will have the fee simple of his farm at the end of so many 
years, and during all this time his payments in lieu of rent will be about 
thirty per cent. less than the judicial rent which he has to pay now. 
That is the calculation on the terms of the Bill. Instead of paying 
£100 a year (for example) he will pay £70. Since these are the 
benefits of the scheme, it must be assumed that every tenant farmer 
will desire to sharein them. But there are only thirty-three millions 
to dispose of; and that sum will not buy farms for one-third of 
the tenantry. What, then, of the majority who will find themselves 
“out in the cold?” Unionists who support this Bill describe the 
discontent of Ireland with the landlord system as amounting to a 
“mania ;’’ is the mania of two-thirds of the tenants likely to be 
appeased by a Government arrangement which gives to others an 
enormous advantage denied to themselves? Look at the difference 
that is to be established between them, and let us see by example 
how that difference will come home. Because his landlord declines 
to sell, or because preference has been given to other tenants on the 
same estate, or because the Government fund is exhausted in his dis- 
trict, one man will have to send ten head of cattle to market on rent- 
day, while his State-aided neighbour need only send seven. It would 
seem, then, that the boon which is intended to pacify Ireland is 
more likely to supply the greater part of the agrarian population 
with an exasperating grievance. Of course they will conceive them- 
selves as much entitled to State benevolence as their neighbours ; 
they will know themselves handicapped at fair and market by the 
advantage which the more fortunate farmers have obtained ; it will 
be strange if they do not think their pacification as well worth pur- 
chasing as other men’s. And the natural consequence of all this is 
so glaring that it is acknowledged by some of the strongest advocates 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill. As Mr. T, W. Russell says, “the 
tenant who is still under the judicial rent, and has no prospect of 
acquiring the fee simple of his farm, cannot be expected to submit 
without a struggle.” If so, then it cannot be expected that this 
pacificating scheme will pacify. The plan that quiets agrarian 
discontent in a fourth or a third of the population will rouse the rest 
to further disturbance—to violent disturbance, probably, since no 
other would be effectual; and what is more, to disturbance which 
would draw most plausible justification from the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill itself. 

What shape the protest of “tenants still under the judicial 
rent’ would take is immediately apparent. As another Liberal 
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Unionist authority has put the matter, “Take two neighbouring 
estates, on one of which the tenants have bought their holdings, while 
on the other the landlord refuses to sell. Does any one suppose that 
the tenants on the latter will continue to pay to the landlord as rent 
thirty-three per cent. more than the tenants on the other are paying to 
the State for the possession and ultimate acquisition of their holdings ? 
Will they not rather go to their landlords and say, ‘ We are not going 
to suffer for your obstinacy; and if you will not consent to sell, so 
that we may obtain the advantages which the State is ready to 
confer on us, you must go without your rent altogether’?” Con- 
sidering that we are dealing with Irish tenants, nothing can be more 
likely. Or the excluded tenants may say, under League inspiration, 
“We shall not allow landlordism to frustrate the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Legislature. ‘Till such time as the benefits of the 
scheme are extended to us, we will pay landlords on the scale that 
our more lucky brethren are paying to the State—the scale which 
a Tory Government has decided to be high enough. In future we pay 
£68 for £100, or we pay nothing.” Or, as I have also pointed out 
elsewhere, if the Bill passes there will be nothing to prevent every 
tenant in Ireland seeking a pledge from his landlord that he will 
sell in due time if the transfer cannot be made at once. It would 
be no public offence to seek a pledge for what the Government 
desires. The offender would be the landlord who declined to assist 
the work of pacification by giving such an engagement; and it 
would be entirely in the line of Irish tactics to make the demand 
universal, and to refuse payment of rent, or to lower it by the Govern- 
ment thirty-three per cent., in every case where the pledge was 
withheld. Here again, perhaps, the opinion of that thoroughly 
well-informed champion of the Bill, Mr. T. W. Russell, may be cited 
profitably. He meets all such anticipations by saying, “ We cannot 
have a purchasing tenant on the one side of the hedge receiving 
large advantages from State credit, and a man paying a judicial rent 
on the other side, shut out from these advantages simply because his 
landlord refuses to sell. That cannot be tolerated.” 

What all this points to is perfectly clear. The compulsion which 
the Government could not, with safety to itself or justice to the 
landlords, put into the Bill, is provided by the Bill. According to 
all reasonable expectation, the most certain and immediate conse- 
quence of this measure will be to call out an organized system of 
compulsion, though not of legal compulsion. Put the scheme in 
operation as it stands, and if its boons prove as taking as its authors 
believe them to be, the compulsion which shocks the Government by 
its injustice will set in at once. Moreover, it will be a Compulsion of 
Disorder ; and, as I have already shown, it will operate in more ways 
than one. ‘The compulsion of disorder will be brought to bear upon 
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the Government to enlarge and hasten the transference of land, so 
that the tenants may a!l share in it as soon as possible ; upon indi- 
vidual landlords all over the country to compel them to sell; and 
again upon the Government to oblige them to do so. To speak 
more plainly, the Bill invites to compulsion by means of disorder. 
It is undeniable and admitted that it does so in the case of indi- 
vidual landlords, and that the landlords will have to succumb : “ the 
end must be that every landlord will sell.”” But the same agitation 
has only to be carried on in a systematic and rigorous way and the 
Government will find itself under compulsion too, It will be forced 
into an expenditure of twice or thrice thirty-three millions for the 
purchase of farms for Irish tenants; and at the same time it will be 
obliged to give up its objections to the gross injustice of compulsory 
sale. These consequences are so glaringly probable that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the Government insensible to them. It is easier to 
suppose them intended than unperceived. 

Lest these same consequences should be underrated, it may be 
well to remind ourselves of what they amount to. Compulsory sale 
under the terms of this Bill means that no matter what his circum- 
stances, no matter what his wishes, no matter what his desire to live 
on his land in hope of the better times which had already begun to 
dawn when the Land Purchase Bill was drafted, the landlord may be 
turned out on these terms: for every £100 of judicial rent now 
received he will get a bond which will yield him at the utmost 
£68. Needless to say that in many cases that would not only be 
injustice but absolute ruin. As tothe Government, its security or its 
“guarantees”? are good for no more than the thirty-three millions 
that are asked for under the bill. On its own showing, no further 
guarantees can be found; from which it appears that if the Govern- 
ment should be forced by the compulsion of disorder which its 
scheme invites to risk sixty, seventy, ninety millions in buying land 
for the disorderly, there will be no guarantee for the balance at all. 

If we go further into detail, we shall see that the guarantees for 
the thirty-three millions are for the most part illusory. They might 
be enforced—that is to say some of them might—but no Government 
would dream of attempting it. Who can imagine a ministry in 
these days stopping the Treasury contributions to schools, work- 
houses, and dispensaries ? with a general election in sight, perhaps ? 
and considering that not half the ratepayers in the defaulting county 
would be participants in either the benefits of the Purchase Bill or 
the debt incurred by those who were? ‘The Bill provides that the 
State (as landlord for the time), shall have power to evict defaulters 
and sell the land : fancy the enterprise of the Government that would 
evict and sell on any considerable scale! But if it be true as 
reason and Mr. T.. W. Russell assert, that the Purchase scheme will 
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not pacify unless it is applied to the whole country, the State must 
become landlord of the whole country for a while: and therefore it 
may have to evict and sell on a very considerable scale indeed, 
or the Treasury must needs put up with the loss. But unless the 
whole character of the Irish farm-tenant changes, together with his 
ideal of land-tenure, and unless his hatred of British rule and its 
embodiment disappears, no Government could evict and sell on a 
great scale; and yet in the event of wide-spread and obstinate 
default, Government inaction would inevitibly invite to further 
defaulting. And further defaulting would increase the difficulty of 
evicting the defaulters and finding buyers for the forfeited land. 
As for wholesale repudiation, however, many men of approved good 
sense believe the fear of it absurd; but even these would be moré 
confident, I take it, if they knew precisely how little of incitement, 
provocation, opportunity the future may hold. That, however, they 
do not; neither do they know how much there may be, or what 
unexpected shapes it may take. The main argument against th 
fear of general repudiation is that after paying five or six instal- 
ments (say), no tenant would be stupid enough to risk the loss of 
them and his land too. But perhaps it may make some difference 
in our view of that matter if we consider how unlikely it is that 
general repudiation would be called by that name: it would be 
called general inability. For the rest, I must not be understood to 
say that repudiation will certainly ensue if the Government scheme 
is adopted and enlarged from its present limitations, as some Liberal 
Unionists are insisting that it should be. But this may be said with 
perfect confidence: If, having got the land into their hands on the 
Government terms, the tenants do engage in a conspiracy of repu- 
diation or inability, they will run no risk whatever of losing theii 
instalments or of being moved from their holdings. With the help 
of a little imagination we may see precisely what would not happen 
in the case supposed. Were two or three or half-a-dozen counties 
to agree on stopping payment to the State, the Government of the 
day would have to decide whether it should send a little army to 
sweep the tenants off the land by process of eviction; and it is 
certain that the Government of the day—Tory and afraid of being 
accused of its Toryism, or Radical and we know what else— 
would do nothing of the kind. Impossible of execution, it would be 
absurd in the attempt. 

But perhaps the tenants would be allowed to remain on the land, 
their produce being seized and transported to England, where it 
could be sold. To fancy that being done is to see that it would not 
be done ; no matter which party was in power, or which awaiting its 
opportunities. One thing could be done—paid instalments could be 
declared forfeit ; but the tenants being left in possession of their land 
and its produce, that would not be of the faintest consequence to 
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them. Nobody can deny, of course, that if the whole country were 
placed under the Land Purchase scheme, the whole country might 
prefer to carry out the terms of the bargain faithfully and peaceably. 
Although that scheme itself is the outcome and reward of a similar 
conspiracy, its beneficiaries—I do not deny it—-might choose to fulfil 
its conditions punctually. But it would be a mere matter of prefe- 
rence ; and that is the point for remark. There would be no security 
for payment but the preference to pay; and I repeat that the tempta- 
tion to combine against payment which we see at work now will not 
be lessened when the landlord is no longer neighbour, friend, and 
fellow-countryman, but an “alien Government ’”’ profoundly hated. 
The space at my disposal does not allow of expatiation on some 
minor but yet important objections to this Bill; as to which it 
remains to be said that it is not necessary to prove by demonstration 
absolute that it would provoke more discontent than it is capable of 
satisfying, and must entail consequences which its authors profess 
themselves incapable of contemplating. There can be no such 
demonstration of the evil or the good that may come of a measure 
like this. The art of statesmanship consists, for nine-tenths of it, 
in a just calculation of probabilities; and it is enough for me to show 
that the likelihood of the Irish Land Purchase Bill doing far more 
harm than good is in the nature of things. But though we cannot 
dwell upon all the doubts that arise in looking to the actual working 
of this measure, one or two more may be briefly stated. One ques- 
tion we have already asked: When A.’s tenants have received the 
great boon which the State desires they should have and provides for, 
what will be the fate of B., a neighbouring landlord, if he refuses 
the same bargain to his tenants? May he count on the steady pay- 
ment of judicial rent notwithstanding? no withholding of it, no 
necessity of eviction, no boycott, no bullet? But there is another 
question. What of the landlord who is ready to sell a few of his 
farms, or who cannot sell more than a few because the Government 
fund does not allow of the purchase of all in every county ? He must 
choose amongst his tenants, then. But how is he to choose? To 
whom will he give the preference? Not, probably, to his better ten- 
ants, who would also be the better for the State. He will naturally 
get rid of the most troublesome. Turning them over to the State, 
he will at the same time give a particular advantage to the least 
worthy. In no case, or supposing his tenants equally good or 
equally bad, can his relations be improved with those whose claims 
he rejects. It will be strange if they are not violently embittered. 
Further it appears on unimpeachable testimony that whereas 
Ulster has long been contented and prosperous under a tenure 
“custom” of its own, the province has been thrown into a ferment 
by the promise of this Bill; and it further appears (we have the 
authority of a Unionist Ulster member for it) that nowhere in 
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Treland will refusal to sell arouse a more settled and determined 
rebellion. We need not be told—it is a matter of course—that the 
thrifty farmers of this province will strive to share in the enormous 
advantages of the Land Purchase Bill. But hitherto rents have 
been punctually paid there, and paid without complaint. That, we 
may safely assume (Ulster being in Ireland), is because they are 
recognised as just rents. Then why should Ulster landlords volun- 
tarily sell their estates? Is it credible they should choose to clear 
out, giving up a hundred a year readily paid, for sixty-eight or even 
seventy-eight pounds? But if, the Bill being passed, they should 
refuse to sell, this quiet and loyal province will be thrown into 
disorder too; and, if the scheme does work out to compulsion, land- 
lords will have to submit to downright robbery where there is 
neither distress nor discontent to justify their spoliation by the 
State. 

But we can carry no farther these remarks on the probable work- 
ing of the Bill: which, however, I cannot believe will be presented 
to the House of Commons anew as it stands. It could not be pre- 
sented to the, House of Lords without one consequence which we may 
hope has not been overlooked. The Conservative majority in the 
Upper House can hardly reject a Bill which comes up to them from 
the House of Commons as the work of their own leaders’ hands. 
They will have to pass it, I suppose ; but in obediently sinking their 
scruples they will sink their prestige and damage their strongest claims 
to consideration and even to existence. A serious blow, to be delivered 
by a Conservative Government. But now to speak of some other 
objections to the Land Purchase Bill. 

At this moment, and with that American Tariff Act and its con- 
sequences well in sight, some weight may be allowed to an argument 
which I do not state here for the first time. The Irish Land 
Purchase scheme, especially if it must necessarily be extended to 
the whole of Ireland when once set going, is a violent infraction of 
free trade principle; and even at that it would subject British 
farmers to a singular injustice. Obviously, an Act of Parliament 
which, at the risk of the State, relieves Irish tenant farmers of a 
large part of their natural rent, with the purpose and result of 
giving them the land in free ownership after a certain number of 
years, places Irish agriculture under the bounty system to all intents 
and purposes. Foreign competition has put British farmers to a 
great disadvantage, and has indeed ruined many ; but they have not 
complained, understanding that their misfortunes are but an inci- 
dental product of a commercial system which is a blessing in the 
general. But now it appears that free trade principle is no bar to 
State-assisted competition at home. Irish agriculture may be taken 
into a scheme of protection, and is to be. Ireland is to have the 
benefit of State-conferred bounty. And the British farmer (whose 
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oats, roots, and cattle have to compete in the markets with Irish 
produce of the same kind) is to share the risk of supplying the vast 
sum of money that gives Ireland the boon. 

How is that to be justified? Is Irish agriculture so small an 
“interest ”’ that its competition is of no account? Apparently not, 
since farming is the great business of Ireland. Is it that the farmers 
there are so handicapped under the “ judicial rent” that they 
cannot compete fairly with British farmers? The free-trader 
would dismiss that question as nothing to the purpose; but the 
answer is that Irish farmers hold under greater advantages nowa- 
days than their British brethren enjoy. Then what explanation or 
excuse is there for the violation of free trade principle and the gross 
particular injustice implied in the Irish Land Purchase Bill? Ii it 
is not to be found in Irish turbulence the excuse has yet to be 
revealed. That the competition of political parties in England 
has any share in the explanation neither party would allow. 

In point of fact, the persistency of Irish lawlessness is the proffered 
explanation of the Irish Land Purchase Bill as a Conservative 
measure. ‘The excuse for its production starts from a statement of 
belief which usually takes this shape: The agrarian difficulty in 
Ireland is ‘he difficulty, as all students are agreed: settle that and 
we shall be relieved of the Irish torment for ever. Possibly this 
may be true; but we have still to inquire whether in making 
another attempt the Government really is settling the agrarian 
difficulty. If we are generally right in our review of Mr. Balfour’s 
bill, that scheme does not promise to settle it, but only promises to 
introduce a larger and more hazardous plan through a process of 
popular uproar. The authorsof the act of 1881 confidently believed 
that they had settled the agrarian difficulty; but, alas! its grand 
principle is now declared to have been a mortal error. By including 
the boon of part property, or “ dual ownership,”’ the settlement was 
so unsettled that other and more sweeping legislation becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. Dual ownership must be changed by vesting the 
property in the tenant cultivator alone. So we go on. Is it not 
possible, then, that the agrarian difficulty shifts its ground as we 
pursue it with our settlement schemes? Experience justifies the 
question ; and I do not suppose that anybody has a definite opinion at 
this moment as to how far the difficulty is capable of being pushed 
on. Is it inconceivable that, moving from point to point under the 
stimulus of successive boons, it may not stop short of a determination 
to hold the land without any sort of payment? May not the 
agrarian difficulty pass into that phase when a Land Purchase Act of 
general application has been got to work? We have no assurance to 
the contrary, and it seems to me that we cannot talk with confidence 
of settling the difficulty by any given means unless we are sure that 
those means will not accomplish a different result. And further it 
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seems to me that to constitute the hated British Government sole 
landlord in Ireland might possibly do that very thing. But to pass 
to a kindred point of doubt, what ground is there for believing that 
treasonable disturbance will cease in Ireland when the landlord is 
dispossessed and the “ garrison” expelled? ‘Without some surety 
for this result, who can say that in risking millions to bribe sedition 
into quietude we may not supply it with additional means of offence 
But there is no such surety. Agrarian greed and hatred of foreign 
rule are different things: and the triumph of the one would be no 
guarantee for the extinction of the other. Belief to the contrary is 
unreasonable in the absence of good proof; and what proof is there 
to set against the one significant fact that the most active, most 
tireless, most virulent enemies of England are the American Irish, 
whose hate is not exposed to agrarian irritations ? But if this belief 
is unreasonable the proffered explanation of Mr. Balfour’s Land 
Purchase scheme is insufficient. 

Neither does “ pressure of public opinion ”’ account for it, nor any 
worsening of the outlook in Ireland itself. When the new Land Bill 
was brought before Parliament, the League conspiracies were fast 
running down to exhaustion. Satisfied for the time (and with 
reason good) with the boons that had been wrung from the Govern- 
ment, the country was quieting down by rapid stages ; and though a 
partial failure of the potato crop has checked the general prosperity, 
and the Tipperary trials have kindled another little flare of Fenian- 
ism, it is still true that the people are turning their backs on the 
agitation. No one out of the ranks of partisanship will assert that 
the “state of Ireland” had grown so hopeless under Mr. Balfour’s 
administration that a hazardous measure like this became a 
necessity. That a Conservative Government might be forced to 
adopt such measures is comprehensible ; but where was the demand 
for the Purchase Bill ? Not asingle voice was raised to ask for it, and 
the warmest welcome it has yet received comes from the farmers of 
Ulster, where it has put turbulence at full cock for the first time. 


5 


Bearing in mind the land and labour agitations so obviously deepening 


in our own country, and remembering that the advantages which 
this Land Purchase scheme will confer on Irish farmers, at State risk, 
are the result and reward of a rebellious conspiracy, we have to ask 
this question: Why do Conservative statesmen adopt revolutionary 
measures—revolutionary in politics and economy alike, a tyranny and 
an injustice to a large body of individuals, and as likely to promote 
as to pacify the agitations they pretend to terminate—when nobody 
asks for them ? 

The true answer, it is to be feared, is the one that we lately put 
aside—the competition of political parties. A Land Purchase 
scheme was included in the grand reversal policy by which Mr. 
Gladstone hoped to regain a lost majority. That scheme was more 
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fatal to his plans than anything else comprised in them. A parlia- 
ment on College Green may have startled the thoughtfuller members 
of his party more; but the scores of millions to be risked in making 
the Government a great Irish landlord—the thought of them wrought 
upon the public mind with far greater effect. I hope I do not mis- 
represent Mr. Gladstone when I say that he has himself acknow- 
ledged that public opinion decided definitely against the proposed 
transaction. Yet now a similar transaction is proposed by his 
official opponents—a transaction which its own supporters declare 
must take the same scope in the long run; and the only tenable 
account of it is that it is proposed for somewhat Gladstonian reasons. 
Conservatism in “ the country”’ does not sanction it, had nothing to 
do with it, and is mortified by its appearance asa Government policy. 
To the rank and file of the Conservative party it seemed no 
more possible, a year ago, that their leaders would borrow Mr. 
Gladstone’s purchase-scheme (whether to work it out by instal- 
ments through automatic compulsion or otherwise) than it seemed 
possible to that gentleman’s followers in 1885 that he would join 
Mr. Parnell. The Irish Land Purchase Bill is as much the work of 
the Government alone as Mr. Gladstone’s desperate plans of 1886 
were his alone; and we are forced to the conclusion that it is the 
outcome of inner-circle calculations as to an impending “ fate of 
parties.” Expressed in a word, “dishing” is again the idea. On 
this occasion, however, special considerations are at work to recom- 
mend the process. 

From their first days of office, ministers have been profoundly im- 
pressed by a belief that they depend for existence on the friendship 
of their allies, the Liberal Unionists. No doubt their conception 
of that friendship extends to rank and file Liberal Unionists and 
the votes of such. But the first thing to secure is the positive 
help of the Liberal Unionist leaders im the field. These men have 
been marked down for special attack as renegades and traitors ; 
and we can all see, they cannot conceal, that though the ground of 
accusation does them honour, they are hurt by the anger of their 
friends of old. To relieve them as much as possible, and to enable 
them to rebut the charge of ratting to Toryism, the Government has 
given a Radical turn to its whole course of conduct: as Mr. J. 
Chamberlain has said, and as we have all observed. But this has not 
prevented a considerable number of Radical Unionists from slipping 
back to their old comrades. No one thinks it worth while to deny 
that Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain have fewer followers now 
than they had six months or three months ago, Meanwhile time 
passes, the general election must soon be taken, and it becomes a 
matter of prime consideration how much farther the Government 
can goin proving that no Liberal and no Radical who supports it 
can be accused of unfaithfulness to Advanced principles. 
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There is no time to lose. A great Land Purchase scheme for 
Ireland !—what more sweeping answer could be given to the charge 


of heartlessness levelled at the Irish executive, or to the accusation 
of abetting a barbarous Coercion Policy which is so sorely felt by 
the Liberal Unionists? And while such a measure would probably 
strengthen the hands and hearten the help of those gentlemen, it 


would be a “dishing” measure of double application. How 


should the Gladstonians oppose it? How should the Irish party 
resist itin Parliament? To do that would be utter stultification 
(dreadful word!) for the one and sheer destruction for the other. 
Mr. Parnell’s gentlemen dare not oppose a scheme which promised 
every Irish tenant a chance of enormously-reduced rent for so many 
years and full possession of his land ever after. A triumphant last 
session, then, and a far better prospect of success at the elections ! 

We have seen how little can be said for the Land Purchase Bill 
as an experiment in pacification; what glaring objections there are 
to it on the score of justice and of political economy ; how hollow 
are its so-called guarantees ; how urgently it incites to the disorder 
it makes profitable ; and, beyond all this, we know how inconsistent 
it is with the ridicule that was cast on the parent scheme by official 
Conservatism. It is almost impossible, therefore, to believe that the 
measure is advanced on its own merits. We are compelled to fall 
back for an explanation of it on the sort of calculations recited 
above—calculations which have determined many a similar move in 
our time. 

But what is then to be said? First I would ask, are these 
calculations sound for the purpose supposed? He may be well 
justified who doubts or denies it. They are built upon an assump- 
tion the danger of which I endeavoured to expose in this Review 
just twelve months ago. It seems to be a root opinion with Conser- 
vative Ministers and managers that the Conservative vote may be 
commanded in full for anything which they may declare to be Con- 
servative policy. From this opinion proceeds another, apparently : 
that to keep the union of the Unionists intact for voting purposes, 
all that is necessary is to bind the Radical Unionists to the Govern- 
ment by consenting to Radical direction. But may that not bea 
mistake ? And may not the mistake be aggravated by the offensive 
confidence—offensive, I mean, to the whole mass of Conservative 
opinion in the country—with which it is acted on? The party 
chiefs are apparently convinced that they run no risk of losing the 
support of their own followers by sinking Conservative principle 
for the sake of Radical votes; and what the Radical Unionists 
think of Conservative submissiveness is plainly seen when Mr. 
Chamberlain openly talks of a so-called Tory Government, and 
Mr. Courtney promises from a public platform that this same 
Government shall still be kept moving before the Radical ‘ prod.” 
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Whosoever imagines that there is no resentment at all this amongst 
Conservatives is under a delusion. Long before the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill was heard of, the Government was in danger of 
casting off more Conservative support than the retention of Radical 
waverers was likely to balance ; and the account cannot be improved 
by the production of measures like that which we have just reviewed. 

Moreover, a “dishing” Bill should have one merit out of doubt. 
It should carry with it the certainty of achieving its immediate 
purpose; and there is no such certainty here. The assumption 
seems to be that, since Mr. Gladstone proposed a great scheme of 
land-purchase to buy peace in Ireland, he cannot possibly oppose a 
Bill that takes the same means to the same end, and therefore he 
will be “dished.” But suppose his observations on Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme take this shape: “I thank you for reviving an expedient 
which I should have had myself much difficulty in reviving. 
Henceforth both parties are pledged to the opinion that Ireland 
cannot be pacified until the land is placed under tenant owner- 
ship, and that the change cannot be made without financial aid 
from the State. I will now proceed to show you that your plan 
involves every substantial objection that was urged against mine— 
compulsion, enormous expenditure, risk to the Treasury—while 
there is this difference between them: My scheme would go straight 
to the end desired; yours can only arrive at our common object 
through a long or a violent course of the very distractions you 
design to appease.” This Mr. Gladstone can do and say. He will 
be able to meet the Bill with arguments that will stagger confidence 
in the wisdom and consistency of the Conservative chiefs without 
inflicting any further damage on his own. I see no complete 
“dishing” in that; or, supposing the Bill to pass (under protest of 
these arguments), anything to prevent a sweeping enlargement of 
the Act should the Gladstonians come into power. Their opponents 
will have conceded the principle; and it will be strange if, their 
Irish colleagues intervening, an uproar is not started to prove that 
Ireland can never be pacified by a partial and arbitrary distribution 
of State aid. 


It would seem, then, from the character of this Bill, and the 
apparent motive of its introduction, that ministers have made up their 
minds as to the course that should be taken by the party they guide 
in the critical sessions that will end the present Parliament. Many 
of us hoped that the next electoral campaign would be marked by a 
distinct parting of the ways by which Conservative and Radical 
leadership proceed. The time having come for deciding whether it 
should be done or no, our hope was that the men in power, abandon- 
ing the wretched policy of dishing, would rally all the conservative 
forces of the country against the rising anarchism of which the Irish 
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conspiracy is only a part. So far as the Land Purchase Bill enables 
us to view the prospect, there is no such intention at present ; and 
if as a complement of the purchase scheme we have an Irish Local 
Government Bill drawn on similar lines—(i.e., giving to the Parnel- 
lites not a Parliament exactly, but a system of County Councils for 
a substitute and stepping-stone)—-we shall be forced to resign our 
hopes altogether. However, nothing definite is yet known about 
the long-promised Local Government Bill. What is more, we 
have yet to learn whether the Conservatives of the House of Commons 
—having seen in Committee what the purchase scheme is, what it 
involves, what it conceals, and how it will work out according to 
reason and the expectations of its own supporters—will sanction 
that measure. If they do so, the momentous outcome of the next 
session will be practically decided. It will be a sign that official 
and parliamentary Conservatism does not propose to gather to itself 
the conservative forces of the country in opposition to the amal- 
gamated revolutionism of the time. There are some differences, no 
doubt, between the agrarian discontents in Ireland and the social 
discontents in Britain. The race-hatred that embitters the one is 
class hatred in the other; but as for the rest, no exposition is needed 
to show that it proceeds from the same appetites and instigations. 
And a political party which, on consideration, yields to the menace of 
the one, announces that it has no intention of resisting the other. In 
this case, therefore, another announcement would be made at the 
if same time: namely, that many thousands of Conservatives have no 
longer a party. The statesmanship of both sides having decided to 
accept government from the street as a fatality, and the conflict of 
parties being reduced to different methods of conciliating anarchism 
and courting democratic votes, these men lose their place in politics 
altogether. For them there is nothing to chose and nothing to do 
till they have the good fortune to find fresh leadership. Possibly 
the managers of the Government party fancy that they can afford 
these alienations. Possibly they calculate on gaining more than 
they would lose by continuing the “dishing” policy, and obeying 
the prod exhibited by Mr. Courteney. If they do, and if they act 
upon the calculation in 1891, they will find themselves disastrously 
mistaken in 1892. 

However, the session in which so much will be virtually decided 
has not yet begun, and there is time for further reflection on these 
matters. As for the Irish Land Purchase Bill, it seems all but 
impossible that it should be presented again in its present shape, 
save as to the part of it that deals with the “congested districts,” 
i which is as praiseworthy as the rest is questionable. And when the 
i Government, intent on ‘“ remodelling” that measure, ponder the 
wherefore of its most unenthusiastic welcome, thought may go 
farther on the same track and lead them to safe conclusions. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THE BURMAN AND HIS CREED. 


Tue interesting races of the world are not very numerous. If we 
separate a people from its accidental surroundings, its past history 
or former artistic and literary achievements, and consider alone its 
national characteristics of to-day, it will be generally found that the 
deluding glamour of interest which seems to invest and glorify it, 
disappears and leaves a very commonplace residuum behind. Take, 
for example, the Italians. In spite of a wonderful past, illumined 
by genius and art, they are—the Neapolitans excepted—hopelessly 
uninteresting. The English, the Germans, Russians, Chinese, 
Hindus, Persians, and many other peoples who have had a large 
share in making the history of the world, and whose energy and 
force, whose virtues and vices, it is impossible to forget or ignore, 
are sober and commonplace. The Americans, who should have 
been an improvement on their historical ancestors and progenitors, 
are obviously a failure. The smaller European communities— 
Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, and the rest—are desti- 
tute of a single scintillation of romance. In Europe the French 
would seem to be the only race to which attaches a genuine, living, 
and universal interest ; while in Asia, the Japanese and the Burmese 
alone emerge from the slough of dulness and commonplace. To be 
interesting a people must have attained a high standard of civilisa- 
tion, although the manner and mode of this civilisation differ as 
widely as that of Paris and Rangoon: they must be joyous, light- 
hearted, and vivacious, lovers of change and paradox, delighting in 
art and the beautiful, constitutionally vain and curious; enjoying 
life and accepting it as its own reward. Then we shall find a race 
which is interesting because it possesses the element of surprise. 
We regard its movements with attention, for we never know what 
it will do next. Its impulses may be foolish or vicious, but we have 
a secure confidence that, whatever their tendency, we shall still be 
amused. 

My knowledge of Burmah is limited in the extreme; and any 
remarks which I can make on the people are the superficial observa- 
tions of a traveller rapidly passing through the country. But after 
all, the pages of a monthly review are created to record superficial 
impressions, and I wish, as one of the latest visitors to our newly 
annexed province, to do my share in arousing the interest of 
Englishmen in a delightful country and a singularly charming 
and sympathetic people; different in character from any of the 
numerous races which shelter beneath the flag of England, and the 
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government and development of whom demand patience, tact, and 
imagination. 

Until the character of the Burmans and the influence of their 
creed and democratic organization be understood, it is difficult to 
account for the fascination which this people, men and women, have 
for a stranger ; especially for one who, like myself, has lived much 
with Orientals of a less engaging and sympathetic type. I find 
myself continually endeavouring to discover the hidden and secret 
source of the perennial spring of gladness which seems to fill the 
life of these gentle people. Is life for them worth living? Is it a 
happy and a blessed thing, borne without complaint and surrendered 
without repining? Is their religion so bright and satisfying? Impos- 
ing here so light a yoke and so full of hope hereafter, that its pro- 
fessors are uncrushed by the burthen of responsibility and anxiety 
which prostrates the unhappy victims of other creeds? Men make 
for themselves gods in their own likeness, and it is probable that 
every race, after passing through certain stages of moral and mental 
development, finally adopts the creed most suited to its own peculiar 
temperament ; but, on the other hand, we see everywhere how great 
an influence the national religion has in the formation of the national 
character. The miserable terror-haunted life of the African savage 
is darkened by his gloomy creed which fills all nature with sights 
and sounds of fear, with malignant demons and omens of evil. The 
dark and cruel dogmas of Calvin saddened the Scotch character for 
generations, and it is only of late years that a wider culture and a more 
generous scepticism have permitted men north of the Tweed to smile 
once more. The perpetual anxiety associated with the various Brah- 
manical creeds of India, and the grinding tyranny of their caste and 
ceremonial observance, have made the Hindu thoughtful and sorrow- 
ful even from his earliest years. Sorrow is the shadow of joy, and 
the Hindu seems to live as constantly in the shade as the: Burman 
in the sunshine. The bitter and exclusive fanaticism of Islam has 
given to all Muhammadan races, however diverse and far apart, in 
Asia or Africa, characteristics essentially their own and which, 
however dignified and worthy of respect, cannot be associated with a 
cheerful and happy view of life. The Muhammadan is everywhere 
a grave man, and his attitude to foreign creeds is often hostile and 

never friendly. 

With the Burman the case is very different. His character is so 
bright and attractive and his theory of life so practical that the 
stranger who notes the large part that religious observance occupies 
in his life cannot but suspect that much of the happiness of the 
people is due directly to the influence of Buddhism. This creed, as 
reflected in the daily and constant practice of the people, bears little 

resemblance to the graceful pictures of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light 
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of Asia, or the extravagances of Esoteric Buddhism which, with 
Madame Blavatsky for prophet, and Messrs. Olcott and Sinnett for 
assistant priests, attempted to impose itself upon a foolish generation 
seeking everywhere for a sign, as a new revelation, the evidences of 
which were cabinets with sliding backs, and third-rate conjuring 
tricks. In Burmah the creed of Buddhism is held pure and undi- 
luted ; more so than in Ceylon, which is a strong citadel of the 
faith, and far more so than in China, where it is but one of several 
religions, each and all under direct State patronage and protection. 
In no country can its effects on the popular life and conduct be 
studied more fairly and completely than in Burmah, and the unpre- 
judiced observer is disposed to assign it a very high place among 
those religions of the world which can be professed reasonably by 
reasonable persons. It stands far above Brahmanism and Muham- 
madanism, and compares very favourably with Christianity itself. 
For, as the tree is known by its fruits, so the test of the value and 
practical worth of a religion should be its effect on the life of its 
professor : whether it enables him to live successfully as a helpfui, 
happy, and self-respecting member of a civilised community. The 
faith which is clouded with gloom in this world and doubt or a 
selfish and exclusive beatitude in the next, is but a poor thing, and 
is hardly deserving of serious attention. Buddhism seems fairly 
well to fulfil the condition of rendering the Burman life wholesome 
and happy. ‘There are of course many very indifferent professors 
who violate or neglect the rules of conduct which the founder of the 
creed laid down; but laxity of practice is inseparable from all pro- 
fessions of faith, and does not invalidate the central fact that the 
effect of Buddhism on the great majority of its adherents is favour- 
able. And there can be no country where religion more deeply 
enters into the very fabric of the national character and influences 
every important action of life. How poorly do the results of Chris- 
tianity show by the side of even a negative creed like Buddhism. 
It is loudly proclaimed by its professors to be the only saving faith, 
and its missionaries are sent to preach its mysterious dogmas to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. But on the majority of Englishmen, 
the most cultured and the most degraded, it exercises no influence. 
The mass of the working classes ignore it altogether, and the Philis- 
tine middle class, among whom it has the firmest and deepest root, 
do ngt seem under its teaching to grow less dishonest and less 
material. Buddhism would probably have been unsuited to the 
rough Anglo-Saxon temperament, but it is curious to speculate on 
the change which might have befallen the destinies of the world 
had England accepted Buddhism and Burmah Christianity. I dare- 
say the Burmans are in personal character no better or more moral 
than Englishmen; but the difference in the popular appreciation of 
Z2%2 
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the two creeds is strange and startling. Buddhism, a mere atheistic 
system of ethics, is supreme in the one country, and its authority 
is nowhere denied; in the other, a positive system of faith is 
coldly regarded or put aside. We are loud in expressions of admira- 
tion for and devotion to a faith which the daily life and conduct of 
statesmen, priests, and people alike deny; precisely in the same 
manner as American citizens publicly assert the incomparable merits 
of their constitution, which each one privately allows to be a mere 
machine for degrading public honour and honesty and making all 
State functions the vehicle for coarse and corrupt intrigue. 

It is merely for convenience that we speak of Buddhism as a 
religion in the general and accepted sense of the word which seems 
to imply some belief in a supreme power outside and beyond 
humanity. But in Burmah, although there is a wide popular belief 
in spirits called Nats, invisible inhabitants of the woods and streams, 
who have been left behind by the old pagan faith in the same way 
as has occurred with the fairies and gnomes in Europe, there is 
nothing approaching the recognition of a supreme or even superior 
deity regulating human affairs and approving or punishing thé 
actions of men. As Comtism is Christianity without Christ, so is 
Buddhism religion without God. It is purely atheistical, the 
moral laws which form its substance being enforced by sanctions of 
an effective and indeed tremendous character. These sanctions, 
either in reward or punishment, are not directed by any angry or 
jealous deity, content to torture the creatures he has imperfectl) 
made or to reward them, as illogically, for credulity and subservience 
rather than for virtue; but they act altogether automatically and 
produce their effects of joy or sorrow, punishment or reward, in 
exact and logical proportion to the merit or demerit, the virtue or 
vice of the individual. There are no dogmas which the human 
intellect can never grasp and which yet must be accepted on peril 
of eternal damnation. There is no god to be offended at a refusal to 
recognise his position or pretensions and to punish ignorance as 
savagely as crime. Buddha—or rather the Buddha of the present 
age of the world—is not worshipped as a divine prophet or lawgiver, 
but is only held to have been a saintly man who devoted his life to 
the practice of virtue with such success that he solved the problem 
of destiny and left behind him an ethical code by the due observance 
of which man may gradually rise in the practice of virtue until, if 
his intellect be as conspicuous as his benevolence, he may become 
the equal of the great teacher himself. The future of man or 
woman—for the fortunes of both sexes in this democratic system are 
strictly equal—depends on themselves. By the observance of certain 
rules of conduct, not too onerous, and by the avoidance of certain 
forms of vice, they can assure themselves a most comfortable and a 
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progressively improving hereafter. Be good and you will be happy, 
says the doctrine of Buddha, reproducing the nursery ethics familiar 
to us all. But, improving upon this primitive doctrine, the Burman 
has reached the higher regions and purer air of philosophical virtue, 
where the true end and aim of life are clearly seen and where 
reasonable conduct is embodied in the apothegm, Be happy and 
you willbe good. 

The exceeding gruesomeness of the Buddhist hell would seem, at 
first sight, to detract from the general amiability of the creed and to 


cause surprise that it has not had as unhappy an effect on the Burman 


imagination as the Calvinistic hell has produced in Scotland and 
elsewhere. But a little reflection will show the inherent difference 
in the two institutions. Salvation, according to Buddhistic doctrine, 
being in the gift of no deity, but to be attained by the unassisted 
merit of each individual, there is no reason to dread a hell which 
personal exertion can altogether avoid. The Calvinistic hell, on the 
other hand, cannot be escaped by the exertions of man, and virtue, 
unaccompanied by faith, is no safeguard. It awaits all those who 
cannot persuade themselves that they have undergone experiences 
which they have never felt and believ ed doctrines which they could 
not understand. The Burman hell is, consequently, less alarming to 
timid and less obnoxious to reasonable persons, and has a far better 
chance of surviving as a useful means of keeping the unruly 
members of the community in order, for it co-exists with the whole- 
some doctrine of the attainment of virtue rather than the avoidance 
of punishment being the aim of the religious life. 

Another point about the Buddhist hell is that it is too extrava- 
gantly conceived to be effective as a warning to the venial and ordi- 
mary offender. The representations of its tortures painted on the 
walls of the courtyard and staircase of the Dagohn Pagoda at Ran- 
goon and elsewhere, and described in the religious books, are so 
elaborately awful as to cast the weird imaginings of Dante into the 
shade. Every description of torment which the ingenious Oriental 
mind, nourished on despotic cruelty, could devise are inflicted on 
the criminal, not eternally, but through unimaginable ages. But 
it is felt that automatic punishment, which assigns with absolute 
impartiality the appropriate penalty for the crime, could not inflict 
for trivial offences of commission or omission tortures which could 
only be explained by the personal vindictiveness of an angry deity. 
The sufferings of the Buddhist hell, being bounded by a term, are in 
no way more terrible than those of the Catholic purgatory, while, 
as I have before noted, they can be altogether avoided by the prac- 
tice of virtue, by alms-giving, by the building of a pagoda, a monas- 
tery, or a rest-house, ma may be much mitigated by works of simpler 
and less expensive benevolence, such as aiding to decorate or gild 
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one of the historical shrines, or placing by the roadside pots of coo! 
water for thirsty tendons. Such being the state of the case, the 
Buddhist hell presents, in spite of its formal terrors, very little 
which need alarm the ordinary citizen who practises the usual social] 
and domestic virtues, and its horrors are justly reserved for thos 
grave offenders against social order and the ethical law, murderers, 
robbers, and the like, whose evil tendencies, especially in the rank soil 
of the East, require to be sternly repressed and rooted out. And cer 
tainly the methods of the criminal classes in Burmah, especially th 
dacoits, seem to show that there is a particularly cruel side to th: 
national character, for they are as fond of inflicting tortures and 
indignities on their victims, men and women, as if they were assistant 
demons in the Buddhist hell. 

The popular idea that Buddhism is a creed of annihilation, and 
that the highest form of ecstatic happiness is the loss of individuality 
and absorption into the supreme Buddha, is a mistaken one. Ther 
is, no doubt, a mysterious goal in Buddhism, which is suggested as th 
possible state of highest happiness and repose, Nirvana or Nehban, 
where the individuality is not exactly lost, but where the man i: 
so etherealized and detached from all earthly sensations and passions 
that he ceases to either enjoy or suffer, and dwells in an eternal 
calm ; but this dreamy speculation of Nirvana has little practical! 
effect on modern Buddhism. The attainment of Nirvana is only 
possible, under the most favourable conditions, to a few of the world’s 
noblest ; and it is asserted that in this age no man’s virtue or intel- 
lect will allow him to achieve it, while the supreme rest has not yet 
been gained by even the great founder of the faith, Gautama, 
the sainted Buddha himself. For the rank and file of Buddhists 
who have not adopted the religious life, there is a much more satis- 
factory future, in a series of heavens proportioned to merit, wher 
beautiful scenery and pleasant society, good cooks and pretty women, 
make as material and desirable a Paradise as that which Muhammad 
devised for the special delight of the faithful. To reach these it is 
only necessary to be charitable and observe the Five Precepts of 
Buddhism. The higher and purer regions of heaven, which can 
only be attained by intellectual effort apart from and above the 
practice of virtue, are not nearly so attractive to the natural man. 
He would be well and wisely content with the lower seats of bliss 
reserved for virtuous fools. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, with its accumulation of merit or 
demerit, and a new earthly state proportioned to the character of the 
former life, has a logical completeness which commends it to the 
mind. Its obvious defect is that it encourages a fatalism which 
destroys the effect of much of the ethical teaching of Buddhism, and 
induces a carelessness of human life and suffering from the belief 
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that personal misfortune in this world is the direct result of faults 
committed in a previous stage of existence. 

The visible and outward sign of the religious life of Burmah is 
the pagoda, which is to be seen on every vantage point, on every 
high hill, and on the bank of every stream, The pagoda is the first 
object which strikes the eye of the traveller approaching, by sea, the 
low coast of Rangoon; a giant gilded shrine, more lofty than St. 
Paul’s, rising high above city and forest. Wherever we wander 
over the land by rail, or river, or in the wild mountain region toward 
the Chinese frontier, pagodas innumerable are visible. No village so 
humble that it does not possess some of these evidences of past or 
present piety, while the larger towns have clusters of pagodas, many 
of great size and beauty, in every stage of disrepair, for the original 
act of piety is held to be complete with the erection of the building, 
and no care is taken of it afterwards, except in the case of some of the 
more famous pagodas at Rangoon, Mandalay and Prome. Descend- 
ing the Irrawaddy in a steamer, there is no more remarkable sight 
than the sacred city of Pagan, which six hundred years ago was the 
capital, but was abandoned when the country was invaded by the 
Chinese. Here the number of pagodas, according to popular rumour, 
for I am not aware that they have ever been counted, is ten thousand 
of every size and many strange forms—conical, bulbous and bell 
shaped, Everything else belonging to the famous city has disap- 
peared, and the few inhabitants live in poor huts by the river; while 
for many miles along the bank these strange efforts of ancient piety 
rise in the air, or cover the ground with their ruins. 

The pagoda is not a temple, for the Buddhist religion does not 
admit of worship or sacrifice, but a memorial and a shrine. They 
are raised over relics of the Buddha, or models of these if authentic 
relics are exhausted; over the holy vessels used by the teacher ; 
over images, and over copies of the sacred books. All are thus 
consecrated by direct connection with holy men or sacred things, 
and they are built as places of meditation and prayer, sometimes by 
the united efforts of tne community, oftener by wealthy persons 
desiring to acquire personal merit. And there is no more sate pass- 
port to future happiness than the erection of a pagoda. In the same 
manner as the wicked feudal baron in England, when too old to be 
vicious, built or endowed a church, so the Burman builds a pagoda. 
Golden keys open the doors of the Catholic and the Buddhist heaven 
alike, and in spite of the teaching of Christ and of Gautama in 
praise of poverty, and detailing the difficulties which the rich man 
experiences in entering the kingdom of heaven, it is quite evident 
that the wealthy are always befriended by the Church, while the poor 
in heart and pocket have as bad a time in the next world as they 
have experienced in this. The builder of a padoga is held to bea 
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saintly person even on earth, while, on death, he is released from all 
further transmigration and is received without furiher question into 
Paradise. There is no wonder that pagodas stand thick on Burmese 
soil. 

Next in number to the pagodas, and far more useful, for they are 
for the convenience of the living instead of being memorials of the 
dead, are the monasteries, or rest-houses, where the Buddhist monks 
and mendicant orders reside. They are found in every town and 
village, and, like the pagodas, are of varying size and beauty, accord- 
ing to the wealth or piety of the founder. All are placed advan- 
tageously in quiet and sheltered positions, remote from the noise and 
bustle of the crowd, and are generally clean and well-ordered, and 
often remarkable for the richness of their ornamentation and wood- 
carving. Two of those that I saw at Mandalay were superior to any 
of the buildings in King Thebaw’s famous palace. They are gener- 
ally of wood and of one story, though their lofty successive roofs, 
three, five, or seven, give them a dignified and noble appearance. 
Like the pagodas they represent the effort of Buddhists to obtain 
special merit by good works, and the erection of a monastery is 
almost as virtuous and well rewarded an action as the building a 
pagoda. It it thus that in Burmah the stranger sees on every hand 
and in every striking or important building, some tribute to the 
religious spirit which fills and dominates the land. The Burman 
traveller who may visit England, and curiously seek for the outward 
signs and symbols of the great Christian faith, and the visible 
embodiment of its gracious and ennobling spirit, will find at the 
corner of every street a public-house or a gin-palace, with besotted 
men and degraded women fighting in the gutter for so much of 
Paradise as can be found in the bottle. 

The term priest, as applied to a member of the mendicant orders 
of Buddhism, is so far a misnomer, as there can be no priest in the 
exact sense of the word where there is neither god nor sacrifice. 
But superficially the Buddhist monks have a very close resemblance 
to the secular clergy and ascetic and mendicant friars of the Church 
of Rome. Like them, the Buddhist takes vows of poverty, humility, 
and chastity. He is compelled to subsist upon alms either in the 
form of food or copper coin, his vows forbidding him to take silver. 
It might be supposed that a rule like this would be more honoured 
in the breach than the observance; but I was assured that it was 
not so, and certainly on the only occasion on which I offered silver 
to an ascetic in the Golden Pagoda at Rangoon, it was politely 
declined. The status of monk can only be attained after long and 
honourable apprenticeship, but there is no exclusive spirit governing 
the community, and the religious life is open to every man who 
chooses to adopt it. Indeed, every Burman in his youth wears for 
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a shorter or longer time the yellow garment of a priest, though only 
those who feel that they have a distinct vocation continue in it and 
make it the business or profession of their life. These, however, are 
very numerous, as might be imagined when the present and pro- 
spective advantages are considered. 

The monks receive all honour from the people, and in this abso- 
lutely democratic society there is no aristocracy apart from supe- 
riority in piety and virtue. Every Burman is in sympathy with the 
priest and the monastery, in which all have received their training 
and education ; and the duty of relieving the wants of these pious 
men is not looked upon as an unwelcome burthen, but as a high 
privilege which adds to the spiritual merit of the person who is 
allowed to perform it. The monk or priest is not expected, in return 
for his subsistence and the universal respect given to him, to perform 
any duties towards the laity, beyond instructing the youth in the 
elements of knowledge and the principles of virtue. He is not 
bound to preach or expound or teach or warn or threaten. He cer- 
tainly may and does act as a friendly guide, and may point out the 
better way to the laity, and read or recite passages from the sacred 
beoks on festival days. But he has no priestly duties, and the 
servants of the pagodas and shrines are a degraded and outcast race, 
descendants of slaves and prisoners of war, constituting the only 
blot in the otherwise democratic system of Buddhism. This de- 
tached and independent position of the religious orders in Burmah 
is due, as I have already shown, to the atheistical and automatic 
character of the creed; the individual saving himself by his own 
exertions, and rising or falling to a higher or a lower level in the 
next world in exact proportion to the merit or demerit accumulated 
here. The monks are honoured merely as having, by the practice 
of ascetic virtue, reached a higher plane than the surrounding laity. 
If they fall from virtue and break the rules of their order; if, for 
example, they drink or gamble or associate with women, or evade 
the vow of poverty, they are driven with ignominy from the yellow- 
robed brotherhood, and the past accumulated merit is lost. It is to 
be feared that abuses are now creeping into Burman monasteries, 
and that the monks are not so strict as in the days before annexa- 
tion, when the influence of the Court was always at the disposal of 
the religious leaders. The indifference of the British Government 
to the religion of its subjects often acts as a dissolvent to creeds 
which require the support of the secular arm. It is interesting to 
inquire the attitude of the Buddhist priests towards the British 
Government. Although in theory they should not have much influ- 
ence with the people, in practice it is found that the monastery is 
generally the centre of intrigue, and that the yellow-robed monks 
are at the bottom of every movement against the Government. They 
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are certainly not so powerful as popular leaders as the Brahman 
class in' India, or as the Muhammadan priests in Egypt, Persia, or 
Afghanistan. In the last-named country, at the close of the war, 
we found it impossible to favourably influence the insurgent chiefs, 
and bring them into our camp, until we had won over and made 
friends with the important mullahs and religious leaders. The 
Buddhist priest’s influence is neither in kind nor degree like that 
which attaches to the Muhammadan mullah, who exercises an almost 
despotic authority over a fanatical people; but it is rather the 
legitimate power which proceeds from a higher culture and an 
acknowledged reputation for virtue. 

I think that the Government has not, on the whole, had much to 
complain of in the conduct of the monks, though they have given 
some trouble. But Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the Chief Commis- 
sioner, has wisely recognised that it is essential to a successful 
administration to range the influential Buddhist monks on the side 
of the Government, and their attitude has become far more friendly 
than of old. Indeed, the city of Rangoon itself, during and shortly 
after the late war, was in a state of constant anxiety and alarm from 
the turbulent conduct of monasteries in its suburbs. It is fortunate 
for the English that the Buddhist priests are not fanatical and have 
no pretensions to be religious leaders, for otherwise they might have 
made the annexation of Burmah much more difficult than it has 
proved. For it must be remembered that for the first time in the 
Kast we have conquered a homogeneous nation. In India the case 
was altogether different, and in the mixture of races and castes 
and creeds which we successively met and overthrew there was 
nothing resembling national spirit or sentiment. Nor is there such 
to-day, though the small class of English-speaking Bengalis who 
inspire the soi-disant National Congress would try to persuade us of | 
the contrary. But in Burmah there was a united people with a | 
sincere attachment to the reigning dynasty, notwithstanding its 
cruelty and oppression. This sentiment of loyalty, co-existing with 
the strong democratic principle which is the basis of Buddhism, is 
by no means extinct, and may still give us trouble unless a wise and 
generous treatment of the people by their new rulers gradually 
diverts it towards the English Queen and Empress. Our position 
in Burmah would be far more difficult and anxious than it is if the 
people professed an aggressive and fanatical creed instead of the 
gentle, tolerant and cosmopolitan faith of Buddha, which accepts 
converts where it finds them, and is ready to admit within its hagi- f 
archy any saintly teachers whose ethical precepts agree with its 
own. This it is which renders Buddhism so friendly to Christianity, 
and at the same time so indifferent to it. The personality of Christ 
and the nobility of his ethical teaching, almost identical with that 
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of Gautama, attract the sympathy of all sincere Buddhists, and they 
are quite ready to admit that as a teacher and founder of a creed he 
is the equal of Gautama himself. But they are not prepared to 
advance further in the path of dogmatic theology, and I do not 
suppose that Christian missions can claim any converts in Burmah 
except among the hill and aboriginal tribes, who, having never held 
very settled religious opinions, were disposed to accept any faith 
which seemed likely to advance their earthly and material interests. 
To the ethics of Christ the Buddhists had no objection; to the 
dogmas of Christianity, which are altogether a different and, indeed, 
a hostile thing, they were averse ; and those who carefully consider 
the merits of the two creeds as a defence against the troubles of this 
life and a solution of the difficulties of the next will be very slow to 
condemn them. The Chinese Buddhists who reside in Rangoon are 
far more susceptible to proselytising influences, and the first bishop 
who was appointed to that diocese, filled with the generous enthu- 
siasm of propagandism, made numerous converts at about 20 rupees 
ahead. But the Burman is curiously indifferent to money, and the 
missionaries have not so far been able to offer a price at which he is 
content to jeopardise his future happiness. It is much to be regretted 
that a creed so admirable as Christianity should insist upon mis- 
sionary enterprise. Why cannot professing Christians be content 
to be saved in their own way, without troubling the repose of 
Brahmans, Jews, Muhammadans, and Buddhists, who all possess 
highly organised creeds quite as logical as Christianity, the dogmas 
of which are only half believed by those who insist upon vicariously 
pressing them upon other people? The truth is that subscription to 
a missionary society is considered by the indifferent and lazy Chris- 
tian to be a safe and convenient form of virtue, precisely as the 
Burman builds his pagoda or dedicates his water-pots to the service 
of thirsty travellers. It is far easier to pay a stranger to preach in 
the wilderness than to be personally honest, unselfish, and pure ; and 
when charity, as in missionary teaching, takes the form of making 
other people uncomfortable there is undoubtedly superadded a 
piquant flavour which doubles its purely sensual enjoyment. 

It may be asserted without much ‘fear of contradiction tha 
Buddhism has done more for the happiness and enfranchisement of 
women than any other creed. Generally in the East the subjection 
and seclusion of women render genial social intercourse impossible, 
and deprive life of more than half of its attractiveness and gaiety. 
In India, the only women who are seen are those whose circum- 
stances compel them to labour for a livelihood. In Afghanistan I 
do not remember to have seen the face of a single respectable woman. 
Nor has contact with Europeans modified the popular sentiment in 
this respect. In great cities like Calcutta and Bombay, there is cer- 
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tainly a small number of cultured persons who are persuaded of the 
advantage of the Western treatment of women, and who cautiously 
and hesitatingly take their ladies, often against their will, into the 
outside world. But in India generally I am convinced that the 
seclusion of women has become more general and complete than it 
was a generation ago. The females of whole classes who formerly 
enjoyed comparative liberty are being withdrawn into “ purdah,” 
which has more and more become the sign of wealth and social 
importance. So far has the unpleasing fashion descended that the 
English resident has no surer proof that his servant has robbed him 
largely and successfully than by seeing him planting round his hut 
a bamboo screen, and concealing the wife who had always been 
accustomed to display to the public her dusky charms. 

In Burmah all is different. The woman takes her place worthily 
on an equal pedestal with man. She fills and gladdens the public as 
weil as the private life. She is omnipresent, gay, charming, and 
happy. It might even be said that she is a more prominent feature 
of Burmese life than the man. For the husband is an indolent, 
pleasure-loving animal, although he has, on occasion and when 
roused, much latent energy. But the Burmese woman, wife or 
maiden, is energy itself. It is she who is the presiding genius in 
the shop, or at the roadside stall, where she sells fruit, flowers, cigars, 
and refreshing drinks ; she carries the fowls and the pine-apples to 
market, disputes with customers merrily about the price, and makes 
up the accounts, keeping an eye meanwhile on her brown brood 
playing in the gutter, and swinging the lastborn to sleep in the 
primitive cradle. And as she chaffers and gossips and pulls the 
cradle rope, she smokes incessantly large, green, evil-smelling 
cheroots with a perfect enjoyment. She is a delightful creature, not 
too pretty to be lovable, or to be able to neglect the pleasing 
necessity of charming ; with bright eyes and clear complexion, and 
black lustrous hair, in which she has twined some white or crimson 
flowers: always clean and fresh, and clad invariably in silk as befits 
the woman who has most successfully in the world won and main- 
tained her rights. She is as kindly and modest as she is engaging, 
although her bright-coloured silk garment displays enough of her 
Lieseme. figure to shock the purists of the London County Council, 
whose fragile virtue succumbs before the picture of a female athlete 
in her ordinary professional costume. 

In no country in- Europe are the laws regulating the status and 
property of the woman more favourable than in Burmah, where she 
possesses in her own right and bequeaths to her children and heirs 
not only all the property which is hers at the time of marriage, but, 
also, that to which she may have subsequently succeeded, or which 
she has acquired by her own exertions and industry. Nor is she, as 
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in India, a mere chatte], betrothed and married in infancy at the 
will of her father or guardian, sometimes to a child, sometimes to a 
decrepit octogenarian with a bevy of other wife-victims, or left as a 
girl-widow to a life of cruelty or shame. On the contrary, she is 
never married until she is fully adult, and toa youth who is her own 
choice as well as that of her parents. Indeed, she often marries 
without their consent at all, if they are too lazy to find her an 
acceptable match. 

These marriages of affection are generally happy enough; but if 
they should prove failures, divorce is easy. If the husband be harsh 
or unfaithful, or refuses to bear his fair share of the duty of support- 
ing the household, the Burmese wife can always obtain a separation 
with the approval of her easy-going society, and is free to relaunch 
her matrimonial fortunes on less stormy and uncertain waters. This 
freedom and independence of the women has had a very favourable 
effect upon their character. Educated they are not, and I trust they 
never will be, for education would be certain to spoil them ; but they 
have a brightness of intellect and a capacity for conducting intricate 
matters of business which would put to shame many ladies of the 
West, who have been accustomed to consider the useless and super- 
ficial accomplishments of modern society as a sufficient culture for a 
reasonable human being. 

Truth compels me to record that although the republican and 
equal creed of Buddhism admits women, with a restrained enthu- 
siasm, to the paradise which would be desolate indeed without them, 
the priests, who in all religions have been a timid and unenterprising 
folk, view women with a real or pretended aversion. The fact is, 
that Buddhism, like Catholicism, which has borrowed from Buddhism 
much of both ritual and practice, has prescribed celibacy for the 
priesthood, and as any surrender to feminine attractions is a serious 
matter, involving loss of social position in this world and damnation 
in the next, the yellow-robed monks cannot be blamed for avoiding 
a temptation which they feel themselves too weak to resist. All 
intercourse with the dangerous sex is consequently forbidden, and 
many of the more orthodox priests carry palm-leaf fans with which 
to hide their faces when any women are present. A priest is for- 
bidden to stretch out his hand to his own mother to pull her out of a 
ditch, though he may assist her with his stick. Such refinements of 
practice are unworthy of Buddhism, and rather recall the subtleties 
of medieval schoolmen, but they show the fixed belief, common to 
Buddhism and Rome, that the influence of women is exceedingly 
great, and is generally exerted in a direction which leads away from 
piety and heaven. 

An amusing illustration of the alarm felt by a Buddhist priest at 
contact with women occurred at Mandalay, where my wife and 
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myself, in company of the Chief Commissioner and his secretary, 
were visiting the magnificent royal monastery a mile or two beyond 
the walls. The short tropical evening had closed in when we entered 
the vast hall, supported on lofty and massive pillars, each of a giant 
teak-tree, and the gloom was only partially dispelled by the light of 
a couple of candles carried by attending priests. We were politely 
received by the abbot, a genial old man, who was on most friendly 
terms with Sir Charles Crosthwaite, and whose merry laugh and 
twinkling eye contained no suggestion that he had abandoned 
interest in human affairs or was looking forward to an early retire- 
ment into Nirvana. He had, indeed, when the British troops had 
temporarily occupied the monastery and turned the monks adrift, 
remained behind with a few priests to watch over the interests of 
the community, and, making friends with the officers, had been accus- 
tomed to visit them in the mornings and beg bottles of beer, a 
beverage which, however harmless, is still obnoxious te the strict 
regimen of Buddhism. When we left the monastery, the abbot 
shook hands cordially with the Chief Commissioner aud myself; but 
when my wife in turn extended her hand, the old man hesitated, 
and, drawing Sir Charles Crosthwaite on one side, anxiously 
inquired if his guest was nota young lady. He was not acquainted 
with the dress of Englishwomen, the light ef the candles was dim, 
and he had nearly committed an offence for which he would have had 
to undergo severe penance. The old abbot turned politely to my wife 
and, putting his hands behind his back, told her that he much 
regretted that the rules of his order forbade him to touch the hand 
of a woman, but that this must not distress her, as he gave her his 
blessing all the same. 

In spite of the priestly dislike for women, provision has been 
made by Buddhism, as by Catholicism, for female ascetics and nuns, 
though these are far more numerous in Thibet and other Buddhist 
countries than in Burmah, In India, where the rich and influen- 
tial community of Jains represents Buddhism modified in some 
important particulars by Brahmanical environment, there are many 
of these female ascetics, especially in the native states of Central 
India, but their case is far worse than their Burman sisters. I have 
often seen them with linen bandages tied over their mouths to 
prevent the entry of any flying insect, and sweeping the ground 
before every step to avoid the accidental destruction of any living 
thing. They are expected to sit in the sun on a stone in the hottest 
weather, to drink dirty water and eat only refuse which ordinary 
beggars would refuse. The few female mendicants I saw in Burmah 
were evidently much more comfortable, and, with bare shaven heads 
and simple dress, could hardly be distinguished from the close-shaven 
monks. 
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In Thibet the Buddhistic system and ritual very closely approach 
those of the Church of Rome, with a regular hierarchy, headed by 
an elected pope and a college of cardinals. In Burmah the system 
is simpler and more republican, and the distinction between the 
several grades of the priesthood is little more than that which is 
necessarily found between novices and professed members of the 
order, whose religious status and reputation are determined by the 
length of time they have served and the degree of their virtuous 
detachment from the world. It is strange that with so republican 
and democratic a spirit penetrating every phase of Burman life, the 
monarchical principle should have been so strong and universally 
acknowledged, and the explanation is found in the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which makes the present actual existence the result 
of actions in a former life, and which gives the virtuous mendicant 
of to-day a chance of princely rank in some future birth. The 
superimposition of monarchy on a republican foundation has had 
an evil effect on the character of the people and the fortunes of the 
country. The insolence of the Burman Court to foreigners, and the 
disregard of ali diplomatic etiquette in its relations with other 
powers, caused constant irritation and led eventually to war, the 
deposition of the dynasty, and the annexation of the country. British 
Envoys and Residents were treated with habitual discourtesy and 
compelled to enter the palace on their hands and knees, without 
their shoes; and my friend, the late Sir Douglas Forsyth, was the 
first Envoy who had the strength and courage to break down the 
humiliating custom. The people took the cue from the court, and 
another friend of mine, when Resident at Mandalay, was hooted and 
stoned through the streets for having shot a savage dog which 
attacked him. Europeans living in Mandalay for purposes of busi- 
ness were treated with constant insult by court and people, and their 
lives were never secure. Side by side with this exhibition of hostility 
to foreigners, the admirable Buddhist creed remained impassive and 
impartial. It covered all other creeds, even those which were mis- 
sionary and hostile, with the cloak of its noble tolerance, and the 
professors of Muhammadanism and Christianity were perfectly free 
to teach and preach, and practise their religious observances, without 
molestation. It certainly seems to me that to Buddhism is due the 
best part of the Burman character. Almost everything that is noble 
and human and generous can be traced to its teaching ; and it is only 
where its power for good has been overshadowed by other and anta- 
gonistic influences that the less amiable qualities of the Burman 
become unpleasantly prominent. or it would be a mistake to 
imagine that the Burman was without his faults. He is naturally 
apathetic and indolent, deceitful and cowardly. He is a bully of all 
weaker than himself, and the subject aboriginal races hate him 
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cordially. He is often extremely cruel, as the history of the dacoities 
abundantly proves. These defects in the national character, though 
ameliorated by his highly spiritual creed and concealed by his 
pleasant habit of geniality and brightness of demeanour, create grave 
difficulties in the administration and development of the province. 
The dacoity difficulty, which a strict and stern method of repression 
has now in great part overcome, had its origin and certainly its 
success in the cowardice of the people rather than in popular discon- 
tent with the new order of things. The Burman dacoits waged war, 
like Irish Nationalists, not against an obnoxious government, but 
with their own people; the raids were directed against villagers who | 
never thought of defending themselves, but surrendered their arms 
to the robbers without remonstrance, or fled to the jungles with the 
activity worthy of Irish Nationalist leaders evading the police. This 
lack of bravery makes Burmah useless as 4 recruiting ground for the 
army ; and even the military police have to be brought from North 
India and the Punjab. The strong masterful Sikhs, who bully the 
Burmese men and make successful love to the Burmese women, ar 
necessarily a source of unpopularity to the Government, while it is 
a lamentable waste of power to expend our best levies, who are none 
too numerous, in this outlying province; but there is no way out of 
the difficulty, as the Madras troops who have been hitherto employed 
are worthless in the field, and are even despised by the Burmans. 
They are more afraid of the dacoits than the dacoits are of them, and 
their idea of repelling an attack is by throwing themselves on their 
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backs in a ditch and firing their rifles in the air. These absurd ' 
soldiers, who count as a minus quantity in the Indian army, are i 
being sent back to their own presidency as worse than useless. d 

The indolence of the Burman and his want of energy delay the 
development of the country and make it necessary to look around [J 
for some race which will do the work which he declines. He is 
quite happy on the low rice-swamps near the mouth of the ff 
Irrawaddy where he can earn the largest amount of money with | 


the smallest expenditure of trouble. He avoids the districts where J 
the soil is poor or the jungle dense and where subsistence can bé 
only won by determined effort. It is to be feared that in the 
struggle for existence he will be pushed aside by others. We shall 
see him supplanted with regret, for those who take his place will be 
less interesting and less civilised, in the best sense, than himself; 
but the world, even the Eastern world, changes, and the soft, selfish, 
effeminate races must make way for those who will work. I believe 
that the future of Burmah belongs to the Chinese. This mysterious 
race which, with the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians, will divide the 
earth a hundred years hence, has already gained a firm footing in 
Burmah. Some forty thousand reside in Rangoon, a great portion 
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of the trade of which is in their hands, while they are numerous in 
all the commercial towns up country, such as Mandalay, Thetmyo, 
and Paroku. Although they are not desirable immigrants in 
countries like the United States or Australia, they are the best of all 
in the East. Hard working, frugal, and orderly when their secret 
societies are kept under due control, they are admirable and trust- 
worthy men of business, while as artisans their industry is only 
excelled by their skill and versatility. They possess the very 
qualities, as responsible citizens, which the Burmese lack, and their 
introduction into the province in large numbers would be attended 
with the best results. It is probable that the Chinese type would 
lose many of its disagreeable attributes by residence in Burmah, for, 
as no women accompany the Chinese immigrants, these take to wife 
the Burmese women, to whom they prove very good and popular 
husbands, for they work hard for the household, which the Burmans 
will not do. The offspring of these unions, several of whom I met 
in responsible positions, are singularly intelligent, and the Burmese 
women are so courageous and independent that they will never 
permit their Chinese husbands to deprive them of the social liberty 
which they have so long enjoyed. 

We must now take leave of this interesting country and people. 
Full of natural riches in mine and forest, with a soil admirably 
fertile and a magnificent river highway fit for steamer navigation 
for a thousand miles from the sea, there is no doubt that Burmah 
will have a happy and prosperous future. Its only requirements are 
a strong and civilised administration, which the English annexation 
has provided, and the immigration of a numerous body of industrious 
workmen, which the Chinese will supply. I only trust that the 
attention of Englishmen generally, and of English tourists in par- 
ticular, may be directed to our newest province, and that they may 
be induced to visit and explore, and help to make popular and 
known, this delightful land so close to the Eastern doors of our 
Indian Empire. 

Leret GRIFFIN. 
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MacavLay once said, when referring in the House of Commons to 
the America of half a century ago—“ It is impossible to watch with- 
out a generous enthusiasm the growth of that mighty nation, whose 
veins are filled with our blood, whose minds are nourished by our 
literature, and upon whom is entailed the rich inheritance of our 
civilisation, our freedom, and our glory.” 

Tempora mutantur, and amid the literature aforesaid, the ill- 

digested leaflets of the Cobden Club must have soured the system of 
these relations, so that in place of Macaulay’s “ generous enthu- 
siasm”’ we find the Times of our day’ declaring that— 
‘‘the blow aimed at British industry by the McKinley tariff is an entirely 
unprovoked act of unfriendliness, which must be recognised as such. . . No 
reason can be assigned for it except a desire on the part of politicians in power 
to inflict injury on British interests. . . Nor is its character in this respect 
disguised by its promoters. It is within the power of the American Govern- 
ment to carry out such a measure, just as it is within its power to declare war 
on a friendly State, but let there be no mistake about the nature of the former 
policy, any more than about that of the latter.” 


It is truly a strange commentary on the “Peace and Goodwill” 
legend of the Cobden Club if the assertion of a too dogmatic free- 
trade, after ruthlessly sacrificing the industrial position in Ireland, 
and thus landing us at the very threshold of civil war, is also to be 
allowed to embitter our relations with a community more kindred 
still. 

Carlyle once wrote of an England peopled by “ thirty millions, 
mostly fools,” and the intelligent foreigner who fails to accept this 
candid criticism must be often at a loss to account for the fiscal faith 
that is in us. Certainitis, that history will search fruitlessly for other 
evidence that ‘‘free-trade” is right than the growth of that policy of 
protection which from all parts of the world has now culminated in 
the passage of the McKinley Bill. To accept, however, the “verdict 
of the civilised world” would be preposterous in a nation so superior 
as our own. England will rather continue like that historic juryman 
to marvel at the “hopeless obstinacy of my eleven colleagues ”’ ! 

But there is a danger that the press of this country may again 
sunder two friendly communities for the sake of an idea, as was the 
case during the war of the Southern secession. Just as we then added 
fuel to the prejudices and the passions of the Democratic party which 
was demanding Home Rule, and something more than Home Rule, 
so we are to-day again taking sides with the same political party in 
what is a strictly political issue ; and while the condemnation passed 

(1) October 3rd. 
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by our press upon the McKinley Bill itself is the condemnation 
merely of that policy of the Republican party in the United States 
which was deliberately sanctioned by the constituencies in 1888, yet 
the principle involved in that Bill is far larger than any local poli- 
tical issue, involving as it does the growth of the federal principle 
of government, which all over the world is making for the revision 
of existing constitutions. 

And either that economic legislation at Washington which is 
denounced with a truly remarkable unanimity both by the Times and 
Mr. Gladstone is yet good in itself, or this England of ours promises 
to be a vastly uncomfortable abode during the Twentieth Century. 
Across the Atlantic we have the spectacle of a great Anglo-Saxon 
community enjoying—and at a prodigious expense—a system and a 
completeness of national education such as has no counterpart in the 
world of to-day. It is the national condition at which we may hope 
to arrive a little later—that of a thoroughly educated community, 
enjoying manhood suffrage. If the congressional representatives of 
this nation, and not a majority only, but an immense majority of 
these representatives, have indeed exhausted the whole of the past 
session in the passage of two measures which the press of this country 
has not hesitated to describe as folly and knavery in about equal 
degree, what is likely to happen here in England a little later ? 
Someone has said shrewdly of our House of Commons that it is wiser 
than its members, but is the converse true of America, that the 
legislation of its citizens is less intelligent than the citizens? If this 
great Anglo-Saxon nation educated not upwards but downwards, a 
nation whose units show a remarkable individuality and even “ cute- 
ness” in securing their private interests—if this nation cannot yet 
be trusted with the function of legislation, who then can be saved ? 
Voltaire has somewhere said that the art of government is to make 
two-thirds of a nation pay all it possibly can for the benefit of the 
other third, and it has been left to the Liberal press in this country 
to endorse so cynical a view of the American nation of to-day—a 
nation whose proud boast it is to have arrived at the conditions of a 
true democracy in the “Government of the People, by the People, 
for the People.” 

There is a paper in The Fortnightly Review for October on the 
so-called “American Tariff War,” resonant with those adjectives 
so dear to the orthodox! In the very first dozen lines we read 
that the United States affords us the “deplorable spectacle” of a 
nation “yielding so blindly to prejudice” as to “cripple its com- 
merce” by a “ruinous” “vicious fiscal system,” a “ diabolical 
diplomacy,” “mischievous,” &c., &c. Further on all the old hobby- 
horses are trotted out, and then in the lees of such a loving-cup 
as Mr. T. B. Potter and his friends might have been passing round 
we are confronted with a proposal to tax American wheat in order 
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to bonus wheat exports from Canada! It could serve no useful 
purpose to heap upon the pages of The Fortnightly replies to criticisms 
of this nature: it will surely be better to draw attention as briefly 
as possible to the pressure of those conditions which have forced upon 
the Fifty-first Congress of the United States the economic legislation 
of the past session. In order to do this it is fair to recognise in the 
principle of Protection that national policy by which chiefly the 
original States of the American Union were persuaded to federate. 

What were the difficulties which confronted Hamilton and Madison 
in 1787 when elaborating a common constitution for a number of 
States which, having just achieved decentralisation at the point of the 
“bayonet, were again to be persuaded to submit themselves to the 
restraint of a central legislature? The difficulties were exactly those 
in kind, but infinitely greater in degree, which to-day attend the con- 
struction of a federal constitution for Great Britain and her colonies. 
Then, as to-day, there was no question of a forcible absorption ; if 
the thirteen States were to come together, it was necessary to per- 
suade them that there was a cash value in federal unity. The 
American constitution was accordingly drafted on the principle 
do ut des—of free exports for free imports: any State that joined the 
Union could sell freely in every market of the Union, but the goods 
of any recalcitrant community were to be boycotted. Twelve States 
at once came in, but Rhode Island, perhaps because she was an. 
island, declined the connection. Six months later, finding that every 
port on the mainland was closed to her surplus produce, and that her 
population was leaking away from her, Rhode Island came into the 
Union with a good grace. And this vastly unsentimental link, Free 
Trade within, Protection without—the system which England, though 
in the throes of a constitutional crisis, not only will not imitate, but 
which she to-day advises America to discard—how admirably it has 
continued to serve its purpose. It has attracted, and still must 
attract, the greater portion of all the immigration from foreign lands, 
and having once attracted the settler, it serves no less to keep him. 
What is it that “ Uncle Sam” says to the farm hand who is leaving 
this country in search of a new home? 

“Don’t go to Manitoba, but come to me in Dakota. True, Eng- 
land offers you the privilege of the English market if you go to 
Canada, but I also can offer you the privilege of the English market, 
and in addition I offer you the monopoly of supplying over sixty mil- 


lions of consumers in the United States. Why, then, should you goto | 


Canada to be walled out by the tariff from such a market as ours ?” 

How powerful the inducement! And already, while the ink of the 
Presidential signature is scarcely dry on the McKinley Bill, we are 
being told that the skilled labourer of Birmingham—the button-maker, 
the brass-worker, the gunmaker—is getting ready to transfer himself 
to the great Republic of the West. Which, then, is of the greater 
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value to a country like the United States, the cheap product of skilled 
foreign labour, or the labourer himself? Ifthe value of an able-bodied 
African slave was £250, I ought to apologise for asking how much per 
head this coming exodus from Birmingham, from Bradford, from Man- 
chester, and Middlesbrough will be worth to the United States. Rightly, 
then, may Messrs. Hake and Wesslau affirm that the phenomenal 
growth of the United States is the consequence of Free Trade—of a 
real Free Trade, however, not of free imports, but of Free Trade over 
the widest area the world has ever yet known—free inter-State trade. 
This is the national policy of the United States, in contradistinction 
to the Free Trade of the Manchester school; and we should remember 
that while the growing protectionist proclivities of our own colonies 
and also of foreign nations are year by year contracting still more 
our area of Free Trade, in the United States, on the other hand, the 
sixty millions of Free Traders to-day will a quarter of a century hence 
have become a hundred and twenty millions, occupying a country 
larger than all Europe. Suppose, on the other hand, that the Man- 
chester system had been applied by Hamilton to the United States, 
what confusion must have resulted—the legislature of the State of 
New York permitting free imports as England does, but the State 
of Illinois levying duties on her imports from New York as Canada 
does on imports from England, with Ohio looking on, as Ireland to- 
day, asking New York what advantage is the market of the “‘ Empire 
State” to the farmer of Ohio, since that market is also the dumping- 
ground on equal terms for the bullocks of Ontario. 

And while America owes much of her solidarity to her system of 
Free Trade, she owes scarcely less to ows system of Free Trade, which 
has been operating during the half century past to fill her waste 
places with our emigrants. Both systems, then, the National Free Trade 
system and the Manchester Free Trade system, have been working 
together harmoniously for her expansion. Had England also opened 
her market freely but to colonial produce only, it is safe to say that 
millions of our emigrants who have swelled the muster roll of the 
United States would still have been citizens of the British Empire, 
and our trade with our own colonies would have been enormously 
jarger. What a lesson for our governors are the figures of our Aus- 
tralasian trade'—that the small handful of our people in Australasia 
should be buying annually from Great Britain as much as, or, to be 
strictly accurate, scarcely less than, do the sixty-two millions of 
people in the United States ; and it is safe to anticipate as the result 
of the increased tariff under discussion that we shall for the future sell 
more British goods to Australia than to the United States. The 
direction of the one export of this country, of all the most valu- 
able—the British working-man, to fill our colonies and thus esta- 


(1) 1888. British exports to Australasia, £25,411,098; U.S., £28,897,060 ; Canada 
£7,318,877 ; India, £32,639,234. 
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blish fresh markets for Manchester goods — has been entirely 
neglected by us. But not by the United States; and while their 
national policy has made, and still makes, for cohesion and 
expansion, the social aspects of this policy are not less interesting. 
But for the protection of infant industries in America, those indus- 
tries would never have survived their birth ; and the logical result of 
unrestricted trade between England and America would have wit- 
nessed to-day a nation of farmers, scattered abroad in an ill-developed 
continent, swapping “hogs and hominy” with England in return 
for the product of the factory and the mine. An enlightened public 
opinion is impossible in a purely agricultural community ; the agri- 
cultural classes, so far from advancing national interests, cannot even 
safeguard their own, as the Free Trade theorists on this side the water 
are for ever pointing out. The vast tariff revenue of the United 
States, they never tire of declaring, is being collected at the direct 
expense of the farming majority—then why don’t the farmers com- 
bine and defeat it? Why, indeed! [Because farmers cannot 
combine ; they cannot rub shoulders and wits as townsfolk can, they 
are too scattered ; the heart beats in the cities, the limbs only are in 
the rural districts; the heat of American summers, not less than 
the extreme rigour of American winters, puts political combinations 
beyond the reach of the farmers. A nation all like Dorsetshire would 
become morally reactionary, just as a nation all like Birmingham 
would deteriorate physically. 

Let me now pass on from the national policy as declared by 
Hamilton, and later by Henry Clay—a policy which has never had a 
more eloquent expositor than the present Prime Minister of Canada 
—to consider those more complex conditions which in the fulness of 
time have evolved the McKinley Bill. These conditions, though too 
little understood here, are of more than passing interest to us at the 
present time. The immense expansion of the United States’ imports 
year after year since the War of the Secession, in the face of a tariff of 
some 47 per cent., has resulted in a revenue of more than forty millions 
sterling from this source alone; and notwithstanding the liquidation 
since 1865 of over two-thirds of her vast war debt, the Treasury surplus 
continues to grow. In order to appreciate fully the dangers which 
come with these huge annual surpluses, it is necessary to refer very 
briefly to the currency system of the United States. The note issues 
of the national banks are secured by the bonds of the national debt ; 
the rapid redemption of these bonds by the Treasury has contracted 
the note issues of these banks from a maximum of over three hundred 
and forty-five millions of dollars to about one hundred millions 
to-day ; so that the expanding revenue of the United States is auto- 
matically contracting the supplies of money within the country, is 
ever disorganising trade and inducing money panics. This embarass- 
ing surplus, therefore, involves either a direct lock-up of money in 
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the Treasury itself, or, if the surplus is expended in cancelling the 
bonds of the national debt, the supply of paper money based on that 
debt must of necessity suffer depletion. It is, then, no exaggeration to 
say that, looking at the baneful effect of this redundant revenue in 
locking up the circulating medium, and thus paralysing credit, while 
exposing prices to the fluctuations of panic, not less than at the direct 
incentive to executive waste and prodigality, and the corruption 
which is showing itself in a bloated pension list, the revenue surplus 
in the United States is a far greater evil than would be a revenue 
deficit four times as great. The attention of the Legislature during 
the past ten years has been perpetually directed to this growing evil. 
In 1883 the Republican party readjusted the tariff, and what has 
been the practical experience that party obtained ? An increase of 
almost 60 per cent. in the duty on sugar was followed by a positive 
diminution in the proportion of the revenue derived from the sugar 
dues. On the other hand, a modest reduction in the duty on wool, 
both raw and manufactured, so stimulated imports that the propor- 
tion of revenue derived from the wool duties has steadily increased 
ever since. As the amount of the revenue from sugar and wool 
aggregates nearly 45 per cent. of the whole revenue from customs, 
the Republican policy which proposes to diminish the noxious surplus 
through increased duties can claim at least that sanction which is 
derived not from theories, but from actual experience. The Mills 
Tariff Bill, which had the support of the late Democratic Adminis- 
tration, and which proposed only the reduction of the tariff from 47 
per cent. to 40 per cent., would probably, if passed, have swelled so 
largely the volume of imports as to increase still more the revenue 
from customs. Let us contrast the position in England and America 
even from the standpoint of an English Free Trader. With a duty 
on imports that averages 5 per cent. oniy, we yet collect in our ports 
over twenty millions of revenue; and suppose that the Democratic 
policy of whittling away the tariff had resulted in its reduction to 
5 per cent., not only would every business in America have been dis- 
organised by the legislative wrangle over these perpetual reductions, 
but in view of the population and material resources of that great 
country, it is not at all unlikely that the customs revenue which 
would have been derived from a 5 per cent. tariff might have saddled 
the country with a surplus larger and more awkward than at present. 
Nothing could have been more candid and more clear than the tariff 
issue as presented by President Cleveland to the constituencies in 
1888. The tariff was declared, both in the American press and in 
ours, to be the only issue between the two parties; and notwith- 
standing that the Democrats were fighting within the entrenchments 
of power and place, the nation pronounced against tariff reductions 
of unknown and immeasurable scope, and in favour of an augmenta- 
tion of the duties. Should those duties thus augmented still be insuffi- 
cient to reduce the surplus, it is not likely that the Republican party, 
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now largely reinforced, especially on the floor of the Senate, by the 
admission of the North-Western Territories to the roll of States of the 
Union, will for one moment hesitate to increase the duties to the 
point of effective prohibition; the more so that, judging from the 
present clamour all over Europe, an increase of tariff brings with it 
trouble to foreign industries, but a reduced tariff, trouble to the 
home industries. 

The American working man also has been consulted, and he be- 
lieves implicitly that not much later his community, assisted by 
modern machinery and cheap capital, will be able to produce all 
that is required by all, during asix hours’ working day. He wants no 
foreign trade, nor shipping; mindful of the maxim of Doctor John- 
son, he prefers to work on land rather than at sea. He has the sense 
to recognise the impossibility of this six hours’ ideal if the product of 
foreign pauper labour, and of Asiatic cheap labour, is to be allowed 
toswamp his home markets. It would be strange indeed if a nation 
which summarily stopped Chinese emigration, in order to protect 
itself against Chinese competition at home, were to expose itself 
through free imports to a Chinese competition from abroad ! 

It would be clearly impossible within the limits of the present 
paper to enter upon the currency conditions of the United States 
and the outer world. I have therefore avoided all reference to the 
other ‘economic heresy” of the past session, and the causes equally 
misunderstood on this side the sea, which secured the passage of the 
new Silver Bill by a vast majority. Enough to say that the Silver 
Bill represents to us the emphatic protest of an educated and en- 
franchised nation against the tyranny of a few great money houses, 
under which tyranny Europe to-day labours in vain. But it 
has become necessary, in dealing with the McKinley Bill, to 
point out that the large increase of legal tender silver money to 
be coined monthly under the new Act is nearly certain to have 
this effect in America: by making money more abundant in that 
country, it will tend to make money “‘cheaper”’; that is, prices severally 
will rise, or failing that, the progressive fall of all prices which dates 
back to the currency revolution of 1875 in Europe, is likely, as far 
as America is concerned, to be arrested. But if the level of prices 
in America should be raised because of the Silver Act, no matter 
how slightly, above the level obtaining in Europe, evidently the im- 
port trades of America would be stimulated to take advantage of 
those higher prices. Thus the tariff revenue would again be aug- 
mented, and while gold to pay for the increased imports would flow 
away from America, her existing fiscal and currency complications 
would be aggravated. As itis, the McKinley Bill, by checking im- 
ports, is not unlikely to inaugurate a fresh drain of gold from Lon- 
don to New York, instead of that large outflow of gold from New 
York which would otherwise have occurred. 

The McKinley Bill then, so far from being, in the language of 
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the Times, “a demonstration of hostility against this country hardly 
less decided than the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon,” 
reflects merely that pressure of certain economic conditions which 
has been gauged rightly, as I venture to consider, by the Republican 
party now in power. The impossibility of reducing the surplus 
revenue by any reduction of the tariff, however sweeping, has forced 
upon the Nation the only other alternative, namely, such a tariff 
increase as would at once maintain unimpaired the national system 
of Free Inter-State Trade, would check the accumulation of the huge 
surpluses of recent years, and would protect the gold stocks of the 
country from suffering depletion. 

But behind and beyond all these merely economic reasons for the 
recent tariff legislation, there is a reason which, too little considered 
by the press of this country, is yet likely for the future to dominate 
the policy of the Republican party. It is a reason, however, which, 
if spouted from party platforms, would overmuch show the hand of 
the party ‘‘ bosses” and delay and defeat its end, but which we may 
still be sure is never absent from the more secret councils of the 
Republican leaders. A very great prize indeed is in sight; that 
prize is Canada. If the McKinley Bill brings Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia upon the roll of States of the Union, 
will the professors of the Manchester school still be found to declare 
that there is no virtue in a national policy of Protection? I have 
recalled in the earlier pages of this paper the Rhode Island episode : 
how a rigorous display of “‘ exclusive dealing ” brought Rhode Island 
into the Union; and failing timely action on the part of this country, 
I believe that when a few years have gone by, and the soreness and 
the smart of the present trade dislocation has worn off, Canada is not 
unlikely to do even as Rhode Island a hundred years since—she will 
accept the proffered “ partnership in Baring Brothers”! Speaking 
in the Senate Chamber, on 7th of August, 1888, Mr. John Sherman, 
of Ohio, committed himself and the Republican party to the policy 
he outlined in these words :—“ I want Canada to be a part of the 
United States. Within ten years from this time the Dominion of 
Canada will, in my judgment, be represented either in the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain or in the Congress of the United States.” 

If great ability, great services, and the respect of both parties 
entitle the citizen to the highest dignity the Republic has to confer, 
then this speech of the senator from Ohio is the speech of a future 
President of the United States. 

“Perhaps,” said a Western Senator to the writer, who was at 
Washington just after the delivery of this speech, “Sherman may 
be ‘previous’; it may yet be more than ten years before we 
introduce on this floor the Senators from Quebec. Still things 
move fast in the States, and at least we shall be ready for the 
Canadians here, before you are ready for them at Westminster.” 

I have described the desire to incorporate Canada, and the means 
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taken, as an evidence of the national policy of the United States; it 
is, however, something more than this, or, perhaps I should write, 
something less: it is a move which carries on the face of it the tra- 
ditions and the destinies of the Republican party. I have alluded 
already to the difficulties which attended the framing of the American 
Constitution; those difficulties must have seemed to Hamilton and 
Jay almost insurmountable. How was it possible to satisfy the 
Democratic demand for State Rights—for rights larger than any 
which Ireland is claiming to-day—without so weakening the Federal 
Legislature at the centre, as to render the entire fabric insecure? It 
was in the Tariff that the early assertors of the Republican policy 
of to-day forged their best weapon. It is interesting, then, to recog- 
nise that while the present policy of the Democratic party must, 
after successive reductions, lead them on irresistibly to absolute Free 
Trade, the Republican party still recognises in Protection the cement 
which shall not only still hold together the existing structure, but 
may carry the federal limits of the United States to the confines of 
the Arctic Circle. And Canada? It is at least safe to say of her, 
that were she once included in the Union she would fight, tooth and 
nail, against the Democratic principle of Free Trade; she would be 
Republican all along the line. Canada may possibly accept later the 
obligations of commercial union with the United States (for her next 
elections are to be fought around this very issue), in which case she 
will inevitably be christened a little later into the body of the American 
Union. But for the Free Trade conditions which the Democratic party 
would inaugurate one voice only would be raised in all Canada—the 
voice of the Oxford Professor at Toronto.’ 

The inclusion therefore of Canada in the United States means an 
invaluable Republican reinforcement at Washington: it means a 
voting contingent from the North which will far more than balance 
those Democratic battalions which come up from the “ solid South.” 
And the Republican leaders of to-day, should they achieve this end 
the inclusion of Canada, will have deserved well for all time to come, 
not only of their party but of their country, for they will have made 
a timely provision against the greatest domestic peril to which their 
Nation is exposed. Itis impossible to watch the remorseless extension 
of the African races in the semi-tropical States of the Union without 


' feeling that the dangers so vividly depicted by De Tocqueville are 


coming nearer and ever nearer, and that the whole nation is to suffer 
later, in the leprosy of the body politic, for that vast crime of which the 
presence of these aliens is the living monument. What may not happen 
at the Capitol when the Chambers of Congress are disfigured by some 
forty African representatives, including eight or even ten Senators! 
—an irreconcilable minority vote, caring nothing for the splendour 
of a white man’s Union, but only for those local privileges which 


(1) It has been said of Canada that she has three political parties—the Conservatives, 
the Grits, and Professor Goldwin Smith. 
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may be wrung from the necessities of the Democratic party. That 
Canada, however her commercial interests may suffer in the future 
from tariffs more hostile still, will submit herself to the pressure of 
her mighty neighbour, and thus miscegenate her community to settle 
a race question which is none of hers, is scarcely probable: it would 
be a marriage de convenance of which the offspring might well be 
piebald! That, however, is Canada’s affair ; but that the incorpora- 
tion of her vast dominion, the climatic conditions of which offer an 
insuperable barrier to the Negro extension, is the wisest provision 
the United States can make against the race danger, he that runs may 
read. Neither is Canada herself without her race question, which 
though not dangerous is yet embarrassing, and annexation would 
settle on that continent both the African and the French questions at 
one and the same time. 

Such are the conditions, partly national, partly economic, and 
partly contributed by political exigencies, which have actuated the 
Republican party during the past session of Congress. By the time 
these pages reach America the constituencies will be pronouncing 
judgment at a general election upon the discharge of their duties by 
their representatives. We shall not have long to wait for their ver- 
dict, but shall we at all recognise its significance ? 

The clamorous ignorance in this country, which ever professes to 
discern in each fresh assertion of the national policy of Protection, 
whether in the United States or Canada, whether in France or Ger- 
many, the coming triumph of the Manchester policy—the facile assur- 
ance—is but the aggregated ignorance of those didactic seniors who, 
too old to go to school again, are aghast at the immensity of a national 
reconstruction to w hich ; a younger and more truly liberal generation 
must now set its hand. For that generation, and especially for that 
section of it which is radical by faith, by temperament, and by educa- 
tion, those lessons which are coming to us from the political 
laboratory at Washington are not destined to fall on deaf ears. Soli- 
darity, State Right, Social Progress—these are the issues which the 
National policy of the United States has evolved, and still is evolving, 
from the federal and protective system of government; and it is just 


| these issues—Solidarity through Federation, State Rights through 
| Home Rule, and Social Progress through the restriction of competi- 
| tion—which will force upon England also, before it is too late, that 
) National policy which all portions of the British Empire can combine 


to carry out. 

To question this were a blasphemy ; it were to question the infal- 
libility of the Anglo-Saxon races. 

The McKinley Bill may indeed lose us Canada, but it is more than 
likely, on the other hand, to win over to a wiser and a Greater Britain, 
not Canada alone, but also Australasia and South Africa. 

Moreton FREWEN. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TROPICAL AFRICA UNDER 
BRITISH AUSPICES. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AT LIVERPOOL. 


Ever since the end of the last century the attention of Great Britain 
has been resolutely given to the opening up of Tropical Africa. For 
a long time our country would seem to have been impelled to this 
task by blind instincts of commercial expansion, and a great zeal for 
implanting among savage races her own ideas of religion and phi- 
lanthropy, rather than by any definite and deliberate plan of extend- 
ing her direct rule over Tropical Africa. Indeed at various times 
during the present century our Government has angrily disavowed 
any intentions of political aggrandisement in the Dark Continent, 
and has in a hundred instances blindly refused or contemptuously 
ignored invitations of negro princes and peoples to extend the 
sceptre of Britain over their countries. In fact, until quite recently, 
we owed very little to those who have held the reins of govern- 
ment in Great Britain for the position we occupied as an African 
Power. Whatever has occurred to strengthen our hold on the 
Dark Continent has been chiefly effected by traders and mission- 
aries, who have continually brought about in an irregular fashion 
extensions of our Empire which the Central Government viewed 


with disfavour, and frequently tried to ignore or set aside. With the | 


exception of our original seizure of the Cape, our foundation of the 
Colony of Natal, and Lord Beaconsfield’s annexation of the Trans- 
vaal (an act which was annulled by a subsequent Government), I 
can scarcely recall in the past any direct undertaking on the part of 
our Government in Africa which has been followed by a permanent 


and beneficial extension of British influence. It has always been f 
with the most grudging unwillingness that the British Govern- [7 


ment has been forced by public opinion into any interposition in the 
affairs of Africa, and after spending money and men’s lives in some 
costly enterprise, its anxiety to withdraw and have done with the 
whole thing— its desire to close its eyes and push Africa on one 
side—has been truly pathetic. We were the first, as a government, 
to send a surveying expedition to the River Congo, and for many 


decades our gun-boats policed that river, but as the result of all our f 


work in that region our Government cheerfully acquiesced in the 
partition of the Congo Basin between Portugal, France, and 
Belgium. With many costly expeditions up from the Senegan- 
bian coast and up from the Bight of Benin and across the Sahara 
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desert from Tripoli, the British Government alone of all European 
governments made the Niger basin and Lake Tchad known to 
the civilised world; and yet we scarcely ever—as a Government— 
attempted to secure these rich regions to the British Empire. Indeed 
the little we have saved of the Niger we owe rather to the good- 
natured indifference of the not sufficiently interested European 
powers at the Berlin Congress, rather than to any active pushing of 
the British Ministry then in power. We conquered Ashanti in a 
manner that very few European Powers could have done, and yet 
where is our influence in Ashanti now, or rather where was it a year 
or two ago? ©The last time I was on the Gold Coast—in 1888— it 
seemed as likely as not that the French would have had Ashanti 
for the asking, or the taking. We conquered Abyssinia by a splen- 
did feat of arms, and yet that fine country has been handed over 
to Italy who never did the like ; while as to the millions of money 
and brave men’s lives which from 1799 to 1890 have been spent 
by Great Britain on Egypt, and the policy of self-abnegation and 
disinterestedness which has gone hand in hand with these crusades, 
the less I say perhaps the better. It were better indeed that I 
should not dilate on governmental errors in the past with regard to 
Africa, because I should only be wasting the time and the attention 
you are giving me in raising futile regrets, and also because of late 
the British Government has—almost for the first time in history— 
supported, maintained, and extended British influence in Africa in 
such a thoroughgoing way, that it would be rather ungracious to 
make querulous complaints over the indifference of other years and 
other Ministries. Indeed it is only the strong and intelligent interest 
now displayed in African questions by those who guide our destinies 
that emboldens me to criticise as I have done the dislike to African 
enterprise which former governments evinced, because I feel that 
in warmly advocating the extension of British influence over the 
Dark Continent, I am not uttering an opinion which is dissonant with 
the views expressed by her Majesty’s present advisers. The result of 
Lord Salisbury’s action with regard to Africa during the past twelve 
months has been stupendous in its effect on the British Empire. He 
has secured to us gigantic spheres of influence in West, East, Cen- 
tral, and South-Central Africa wherein our trade and our Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation may freely develop without let or hindrance from 
other European Powers. And this last consideration leads me to an 
important aspect of the question which I wish to impress on you; 
and that is that as a general rule—certainly in Africa—the British 
do not prosper in countries which are under the laws and regulations 
of other European Powers. For instance, it makes a considerable 
difference to our merchants and missionaries whether the Niger 
Delta or the Island of Zanzibar, Nyasaland, Egypt, or Garenganze 
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remain under British influence or pass under the control of another 
European nation ; for all the other nations of Europe are our rivals, 
in some cases our bitter rivals, and very naturally attempt by all 
the means in their power to thwart, limit, and oust our political 
influence, our religion, our teaching, and our trade. Do not let us 
justify their apprehensions by unreasonable and outrageous demands 
for territory. Let France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium 
obtain their fair share of the Dark Continent as a theatre for colonial 
or commercial expansion—a share in proportion to the population, 
power, commerce, and industry of each of these countries; but let 
us be thankful at the same time our Government has recently secured 
to the British Empire its fair apportionment of Africa, a share 
not in the least too large if computed by the same rule-of-three 
sum as that by which the possessions of the other European Powers 
in Africa have been calculated. Seeing how little our enterprises 
prospered under the unsympathetic administration of new countries 
by our European rivals—and you can hardly wonder that these 
administrations were unfriendly when they found all the commerce in 
British hands and the natives being taught the English language 
and English ideas by British missionaries—we were right to demand 
that a considerable portion of the Dark Continent should be reserved 
to Great Britain and secured from the domination of other Powers: 
but now that we have practically got all or very nearly all that we 
want, and certainly quite sufficient for our present appetite and 
digestion, we must resolutely devote ourselves to the thoroughgoing 
development of these new territories: our duties are not at an end 
when we have taken a big paint brush and coloured red considerable 
portions of the map of Africa. Having secured these regions for 
our unfettered action, it is incumbent upon us to take up our steward- 
ship in real earnest. We must teach the poor savages, of whom we 
have become the guardians, the blessings of peace, the advantages 
and profits which accrue from hard work, and in course of time and 
of many generations raise them up to a condition of perfect civilisa- 
tion. We must explore and exploit the undeveloped riches of these 
lands, so that we may discover and utilise the many oils, drugs, 
perfumes, food-stuffs, dyes, fibres, gums, woods, timbers, and other 
products of African vegetation ; so that we may maintain and control 
our supply of African ivory and yet prevent the extermination of 
the African elephant ; so that we may mine the gold and silver and 
antimony and copper and diamonds of the African rocks and river 
valleys, fish up the pearls from its oyster beds, and utilise its scarcely 
touched deposits of coal and mineral oil; so that we may cover its 
grassy uplands and well-watered plateaux with teeming herds of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and asses, and its arid sandy plains with 
ostriches and camels; and lastly, so that we may make servants, 
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soldiers, cooks, clerks, carpenters, seamen, craftsmen, herdsmen, 
agriculturists, fellow-workers, fellow-helpers, friends and equals 
from among the Arab, Negroid, and Negro races. 

There are two ways in which we rule Africa at present. One is 
by the direct Imperial administration of our colonies and protec- 
torates, the other is through the agency of great trading companies 
whom the Queen charters with governing rights. Seeing that 
perfect impartiality of rule—an impartiality free from the influences 
of commercial or religious interest—is more likely to be obtained 
through the administration of officials appointed and employed by 
the Imperial Government, it would almost seem better that all our 
African possessions should be directly administered by the British 
Government in some shape or form; but although I firmly adhere 
to this as the best theoretical way of controlling our African posses- 
sions, it is not always practically possible. A British Parliament 
which annually grumbles at voting a few thousands a year for 
British Bechuanaland--a country which is beginning to pay its 
way—is hardly likely to find several hundred thousand pounds more 
for the administration of British East Africa, the Niger Protectorate, 
or Nyasaland. For this you, the stay-at-home British public, who 
give your votes at elections, are directly responsible, in that you 
send to Parliament representatives, the majority of whom are ill- 
instructed in geography, and callously indifferent to the interests 
of Greater Britain. These, your representatives, do and have done 
their utmost, with every government that has been in power for 
the last half-century, to hinder and hamper the extension and main- 
tenance of the British Empire, and therefore it is that we have 
to be thankful to private enterprise that the greater part of what 
is coloured British on the map of Africa is kept under some sort of 
British control; and so it is that but for the energy of Lord Aber- 
dare and Sir George Taubman Goldie, Sir William Mackinnon and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, Mr. James Stephenson and others, the Foreign Office 
would have found it difficult to maintain our rights to the Niger, 
to the Zanzibar dominions, to the Central Zambezi, or Nyasaland. 
The least therefore that we can do to these far-sighted enterpris- 
ing men in return for carrying out with private resources what the 
British nation might well have afforded to do with a hundredth part 
of its annual expenditure, is to give them certain rights and privi- 
leges in some shape or other which may indemnify them for their 
expenditure. This also must be said for the rule of these corpora- 
tions in Africa, that they are freer from responsibility and control 
than administrations emanating from the Imperial Government, and 
consequently make better and more persevering pioneers than 
government officials. Still I believe theoretically that the best rule 
would be that of men trained to government and paid by the State 
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and dissociated from direct monetary interest in the commerce of the 
country. But while the Imperial Parliament continues to view with 
disfavour any considerable advancement of Imperial funds towards 
the speculative development of Africa, we should be thankful that 
private enterprise forms chartered companies to make these experi- 
ments in Empire. And yet, just think what the nation would gain 
by the expenditure from national funds of, say, £250,000 a year on 
the development of Africa. How greatly the trade of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Hud- 
dersfield, Bristol, Oldham, Burnley, Coventry, Macclesfield, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Belfast, Newcastle, Northampton, Reading, and London 
would be extended by the increased commerce which would result from 
amore effective opening up of Africa! Think of the growing quan- 
tities of cotton goods, blankets, cloth, hardware, pottery, soap, agricul- 
tural implements, sewing machines, gunpowder, boots and shoes, cast- 
off clothing, needles, knives, scissors, hats, books, guns, boats, steel 
rails, locomotives, newspapers, tinned provisions, biscuits, prize cattle, 
coal, pianos, harmoniums, fireworks, and a hundred other manufac- 
tured articles, or productions of our soil, or triumphs of our agricul- 
ture, which we should export to an ever-widening circle of customers 
in Africa; and of the larger and larger quantities of gold, silver, 
copper, ivory, precious stones, corn, wine, oil, gums, drugs, india- 
rubber, hides, wax, cotton, indigo, coffee, cocoa, ebony, teak, and 
other African products we should receive in return. Think of the 
great outlet that Eastern Africa would prove for the teeming popu- 
lation of British India, and South-Central Africa for our over- 
crowded British Isles. Think of the profitable field Western Africa 
might become for the commerce of Great Britain and the West 
Indies, and Egypt—where we already have an annual trade of 
nearly £13,000,000 in value—as a highway, a health resort, a 
meeting place for our possessions in Europe and Asia. Great as our 
Indian Empire is it can only employ a half of the intelligent, well- 
educated British youth who are anxious to enter Government service. 
Africa, well-developed, can easily find employment for the re- 
mainder, and when brought under the same conditions of civilisation 
and comfort as characterize India would prove no more unhealthy or 
fatal to Europeans than India is at the present time. At the rate at 
which our Empire is increasing—for British rule seems to induce 
greater prolificness and larger families among its subjects—we 
should soon be able to furnish a considerable body of volunteers for 
Africa without cheating Asia or America of their due, and this 
should tend to diminish the pressure on the employment market at 
home. 

And now, leaving vague generalisations on one side, I want to deal 
more in detail with the way in which we should develop Africa— 
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of course I mean by this British Africa—because I firmly believe, 
and experience shows us, that British merchants and ‘missionaries 
are not able to do much good in those parts of Africa which are 
under a foreign flag. Our trade with British West Africa, for 
instance, amounts to over £5,000,000 in value annually, as compared 
with only £400,000 which is the amount of the trade we do with 
the French, German, Belgian, and Portuguese possessions on that 
side of the continent. Therefore the parts ot Africa to the develop- 
ment of which I am referring, mean our colonies in South Africa 
and on the West African coast, our protectorates of the Niger, the 
Oil Rivers, British South Central Africa, and Nyasaland, British 
Kast Africa and Zanzibar, British Somaliland, and possibly also 
Egypt. ‘These lands, in the method of their utilisation and develop- 
ment by Great Britain, may be divided into two very distinct classes. 
There are the British possessions in South Africa, in parts of Nyasa- 
land, and possibly the highlands of Equatorial Africa, which are not 
too densely peopled by indigenous races, and which, by their climate, 
may be considered suitable for colonisation by white men; districts, 
in short, which may become other and future homes for the British 
race. Here it is possible to live in health, and here the climate 
permits of the cultivation of many European products. But in our 
other African possessions of a more tropical character, such as British 
West Africa, the Central Zambezi, the Upper Nile valley, Zanzibar, 
Somaliland, and Egypt, the conditions are different. Here, either 
the unhealthy climate renders permanent European settlement diffi- 
cult or impossible, or, what is really a more serious obstacle in such 
countries as Egypt and the Nile basin, the land is already possessed 
by a populous race, whom there is neither excuse nor facility for 
ousting, and the only reason we are compelled to meddle with the 
affairs of countries like these is, not that we want to colonise them, 
but that they are necessary to our political situation and to our com- 
merce. In other words, if they came under the dominion of another 
European nation we should be considerably the losers, just as, at the 
present time, there is scarcely any British trade carried on in French 
Senegambia, the Gaboon, in Portuguese Angola, or in Mozambique, 
because the French and Portuguese authorities in those places put 
on differential duties, and endeavour by every possible means in 
their power to prevent British traders from carrying on a profitable 
commerce, or British missionaries from teaching their religion. In 
North Africa the French desire to get our commercial treaty with 
Tunis abrogated, so that they may check the prosperous trade 
carried on by our fellow-subjects, the Maltese. Therefore, if we 
allowed France to take Egypt, or if we had permitted the whole of 
the Niger basin to come under her influence, if we had surrendered 
Nyasaland to the Portuguese, we might have known what to expect 
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—a gradual extirpation of our missionaries and the chasing away of 
our trade by a hundred and one actions, legal and illegal, which 
would have rendered the existence of our merchants and missionaries 
intolerable. Even in the Congo Free State, where at the time of the 
Berlin Congress of 1884, optimists thought that, by a number of care- 
ful provisions in their treaties, they had secured a kind of inter- 
national neutral territory, in which everybody might trade or evan- 
gelise with the least possible restraints, see how, after all, it will come 
to the same thing in the end. It will soon be a Belgian colony, and 
already has power to levy heavy import and export duties ; there are 
tolls here and tolls there, and those numerous restrictions and regula- 
tions which seem to be inseparable from the government of all othe: 
European nations but our own. Much of this taxation and most of 
these restrictions are rendered necessary by the increasing develop- 
ment of Belgium’s new African possession, because a system of 
government cannot be carried on without money, nor can a savage 
country be righteously exploited by white men whose actions are 
subjected to no control; still, reasonably or unreasonably, British 
merchants and missionaries are beginning to feel that it is not 
so easy for them to get on in the Congo Free State as in most parts 
of British Africa. The fault of this incompatibility of temper 
lies chiefly with ourselves as a nation. We are so cantankerous and 
self-willed, so crankily impatient of over-government, that we find it 
hard to carry on our work under the control of any administration 
but an Anglo-Saxon one. This being the case, it is now fortunate that 
we have secured such large tracts of territory, exclusively set apart 
to British influence in Africa, where we can develop our trade and 
our civilisation after our own fashion, and I would recommend our 
missionaries and our merchants in the future to devote, as far as 
possible, all their energies and all their capital exclusively to British 
Africa. With their restless, pushing ways, and their anxiety and 
capacity for obtaining an overweening influence among the natives, 
they become a nuisance to the French, German, Portuguese, and 
Belgians, who very naturally wish their own parts of Africa to be 
developed by their own countrymen. 

It is not necessary that I should say much about the development 
of healthy South Africa, because you are, most of you, already sufli- 
ciently acquainted with the conditions that regulate the evolution of 
our South African colonies, of the gold-mining, diamond-mining, 
sheep-farming, and ostrich-farming, which form their chief indus- 
tries. The healthiness of the climate permits thousands and thou- 
sands of Britons to go out there and try their fortunes. Here, too, 
as elsewhere in Africa, nature rapidly points out those who, by their 
mode of life and constitution, are best fitted to succeed, by rapidly 
punishing and driving away the unfit. Still, the experiment here is 
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made on a grand scale, and as the people at home have quite decided 
that the South African climate is healthy, very little heed is paid to 
the deaths which occur among Europeans. But in tropical British 
Africa, with the development of which I intend especially to deal in 
this address, we have to be much more cautious with the men we 
send out there, because, firstly, the climate has an universally 
bad reputation, and, consequently, every single death that takes 
place there among Europeans is trumpeted abroad by Reuter’s tele- 
grams, or by the reports of special correspondents ; and because the 
conditions of these countries not being considered so suitable for 
colonisation, white men go out there in much smaller numbers and 
for more definite purposes. As I have said before, I believe that 
when tropical Africa is made as civilised and as comfortable as India, 
its average climate will certainly not be considered—and will not 
be—more unhealthy than that of India, and whether we colonise it 
or not, in the sense of settling down there and begetting children 
that will live there after us, or whether we merely spend a propor- 
tion of our lives there as planters, missionaries, government officials, 
or traders, we shall find ourselves more or less taking root in the 
Dark Continent, as much as our ancestors took root in the West India 
Islands, or our brothers and sons and cousins to-day are becoming 
settled in Ceylon or British Guiana. But to attain this end we must 
really take very much greater pains than we do at present in select- 
ing men for working Africa; and by “we,” I mean her Majesty’s 
Government, the great trading corporations, the various missionary 
societies, and all who act as employers of white men in Africa. 





' There should, indeed, be a special school founded for African em- 


ployment, just as the Foreign Office has its specially trained service 
for China, Japan, and Siam, and for the Turkish dominions; just as 
men in training for the civil service in India also undergo a specified 
course of teaching. So I should like to see some great African school 


| or university founded where instruction would be given in African 


languages, in African forestry and natural history, where a tho- 


} roughly sober mode of life should be inculcated, where a necessary 
| knowledge of elementary medicine might be acquired, and where 
aspirants to administrative posts in Africa should be instructed 
}in the proper mode of dealing in firmness and gentleness with 


uncivilised races. 

You who send out men to Africa, and you who are desirous of 
succeeding there when sent, should remember that Europeans ought 
not to be younger than twenty-one nor older than thirty when com- 


| mencing their first term of service in the Dark Continent. As a rule 


middle-sized thin men succeed best in maintaining their health and 
vigour, but a hard and fast rule as to physique cannot be laid down. 
[hold it as a general principle that short spare men succeed best, but I 
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have known tall men and fat men who have occasionally done surpris- 
ingly well ; nevertheless, I think all who have had much experience in 
Africa will agree with me that the greatest number of deaths and 
the greatest amount of ill-health have occurred among the bulky 
and the tall. Sobriety of life is an absolute necessity if you wish to 
live long and well in Africa, In fact, the safest general rule would 
be to abandon the consumption of all forms of alcohol whatever, 
from the day that you land on African soil, unless wines, spirits, or 
beer are actually forced on you by a qualified doctor as a necessary 
medicine. If you are really ill and are positively ordered to drink 
some form of alcohol, it should not be drunk until after sundown. 
Alcohol taken during the daytime in Africa is simply poison to a 
white man—an insidious poison if you like, and one that often dis. 
guises its effects, so that a careless observer might attribute them to 
other causes—but a deadly poison all the same, and perhaps the 
more deadly because the punishment it inflicts is not readily recog- 
nisable. Unfortunately, especially among the British, alcoholic 
excess is terribly prevalent ; I mean what may be called excess in 
Africa, but what in England would be looked upon as the allowance 
of a temperate, sober man. And that is where so many good men 
go wrong. They cannot be brought to understand that because they 
do not drink till they get drunk, and because what they are taking 
for their daily consumption in Africa is not a drop more than they 
consumed in England, they are nevertheless exceeding, and piling 
up in their systems a store of poison which will either result ina 
terribly sudden death or the shattering of their health. Next to 
alcoholic excess in danger comes gluttony in feeding. This, espe- 
cially among teetotallers, is a constant source of malady. They, the 
teetotallers, seem to imagine that because they abstain from alcohol 
they may gobble as much food as possible; they generally have an 
inordinate craving for fat, oily substances and sweet things, in all of 
which they are prone to indulge to such excess that they are 
rapidly stricken down with a bad form of bilious fever, and then they 
turn round and ask what you can expect “from such a beastly 
climate as this?” “Here am I,” they say, “who have not for 
years taken anything stronger than tea, and yet I am as bad as poor 
So-and-so, who drinks champagne and gin cocktails daily.” 

Excesses in immorality are also a source of danger ; but I am glad 
to say not by any means so prevalent among people of our own 
nationality as among other European settlers in Africa. The average 
Briton inherits a certain amount of constitutional chastity. 

Those who proceed to Africa, besides being young and healthy 
and temperate, must also be enthusiastic. You need a terrible 
amount of enthusiasm and zeal to bear up against the depressing 
influences of the hot climate, and the dreary, uncomfortable life 
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which is the lot of most pioneers. Moreover, those who go to 
Africa—especially those who are sent—should not have taken up 
Africa as a pis-aller, as a last resource when they have failed else- 
where; but it should be their first love. They should as much 
prepare and be prepared for a deliberately-chosen African career as 
they would have been for service in India, China, or South America. 
Hitherto, as a general rule, our failures have gone to Africa—the 
second-rate people, the naughty people, the dissipated people, the 
bankrupt people, the people who had to be got rid of, the poor rela- 
tions who had to be provided for. Fitness for an African career 
was—until a very few years ago—scarcely ever inquired into as a 
preliminary before appointment. Anybody was thought good enough 
for Africa, because in many cases it did not much matter whether 
they lived or died. If they lived and pulled through after all, and 
really did creditable work, they were, as one might say, received 
back into civilisation. When missionaries turned out a thorough 
and unexpected success in Africa, their parent society scratched its 
head and said, ‘‘ Why, really So-and-So is good enough to send to 
India,” and to India the happy man was translated. In the same 
way, in bygone days, consuls or colonial officials whom Africa would 
not kill, and who had not turned out so badly after all, were 
graciously picked out of this Slough of Despond and passed on to 
more favoured portions of the globe. To volunteer for Africa was 
a desperate man’s last hope. When you were over age and could 
not possibly get into the army in any other way, you entered it by 
means of the West India Regiment, which served on the West Coast 
of Africa. Now it is quite time that all this system—or want of 
system—was changed. As continents go, Africa is quite as good 
as Asia or South America. The climate is not a bit worse than it 
is in the tropical portions of those continents. Indeed, I should 
say the danger to health is not quite so great, because there is no 
infectious yellow fever and no cholera. The most frequent cause 
of illness that I know of lies in the hideous, monotonous discom- 
fort which characterizes the life we at present lead in the Dark 
Continent ; but this is solely owing to a want of civilisation which 
could be soon remedied. I mean, we ought to have decently com- 
fortable houses to live in, pianos and piano-tuners, ice - making 
machines, good cooks, milch cows, an improved breed of fowls, better 
beef, plenty of European vegetables, lending libraries, more com- 
fortable passenger steamers, railways, and electric light. Why, 
even in Cape Town the hansom cabs are of the style of slovenly 
discomfort of those which were in vogue in Great Britain in the 
’40’s or ’50’s—possibly they are even the same individual cabs 
which, when they were thought unfit for further use in London, 


were shipped off to Africa. Why should not the cabs of Africa be 
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as comfortable as the cabs of Melbourne and Bombay ? Why should 
the soda-water made at Zanzibar be distinctly inferior to the soda- 
water in vogue throughout British India ? 

I have shown that Africa, in point of climate, is not worse than 
the other tropical continents ; let us see now whether she has been 
less favoured by nature in other ways. North Africa—the Medi- 
terranean littoral with its countries of Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, and 
Egypt—is quite as good in climate, soil, and productiveness as 


- Southern Europe. That is a fact which no one who knows anything 


about it would dispute, and therefore I will pass from it without 
further comment. South of this favoured region we have the great 
Sahara Desert, which stretches from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 
Although this wilderness has become a byword for awful sterility and 
lifelessness, it is, as a matter of fact, endowed with a singularly 
abundant water supply—underground. The address recently de- 
livered at the British Association for the Advancement of Science by 
Sir Lambert Playfair, her Majesty’s Consul-General in Algeria, puts 
before us very graphically what miraculous results have been brought 
about in the French Sahara by artesian wells, how unfailingly these 
have tapped an abundant water supply, and how, in some instances, 
one well alone threw into the air a column of water equal to 1,300 
cubic metres daily, which is a quantity sufficient to redeem 1,800 
acres from sterility, and to irrigate 60,000 palm-trees. I believe in 
this way the desert will soon be brought to blossom as the rose, and 
its cultivability, conjoined with its healthy climate—for it must be 
remembered that the Sahara has the climate of Egypt, where our 
invalids go to regain health—will cause the much despised Sahara 
Desert to become some day a very valuable possession to those 
European powers who have the steady courage to develop its re- 
sources. But south of the Sahara Desert, south of about 12° north 
latitude down to the southern extremity of Africa, with the excep- 
tion of a few arid patches in the Kalahari district and in Betshuana- 
land, the rain supply is more abundant and more regular than in 
Asia or in South America, and far more so than in Australia. 
Indeed, in some parts, such as the great equatorial forest, we 
positively need to thin the trees in order to produce a drier 
atmosphere and diminish the rain supply, which at present falls 
during eleven months out of twelve. In this two-thirds of Africa, 
south of the Sahara Desert, there is, I believe, a larger propor- 
tion of fertile, cultivable soil than in India, Australia, or South 
America. The fauna—especially in mammals—is more varied, 
and offers more useful and remarkable animals than that of either 
Asia or America. Among its domestic beasts and birds we find that 
cattle are able to thrive in a very large proportion of the continent, 
that sheep flourish wherever they have been tried, and that goats 
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exist everywhere, scareoly any tribe being without them. Horses have 
now got acclimatised in South Africa, and immense numbers of them 
are bred in the Niger basin, North Central Africa, Abyssinia, and 
Somaliland, while the domestic ass is equally abundant in North- 
East Africa. Pigs thrive in the Dark Continent, as they seem to 
do everywhere ; but European dogs, as a rule, rapidly degenerate. 
The Muscovy duck and the domestic fowl seem thoroughly suited 
to an African life, and turkeys, also, succeed very well. In fact, 
with the exception of a few districts in which horses and cattle are 
subject to the attack of the Tsetse fly, or various maladies resulting 
from poisonous grasses, Africa as a whole may be said to be excep- 
tionally well adapted for the maintenance of live-stock. It must 
also be remembered that even the local conditions to which I have 
referred, such as the prevalence of fly or unwholesome herbage, do 
not offer permanent obstacles to the keeping of cattle or horses, inas- 
much as in time either the fly disappears with the retreating wild 
animals and the poisonous herbage is got rid of, or the cattle and 
horses become inured to the attacks of the Tsetse and the unwhole- 
some qualities of the grass. They are then what is termed “ salted,’ 
and their descendants become less and less affected by those poisons 
which have caused the death of so many of their progenitors; and 
no doubt they will eventually become as thoroughly adapted to their 
surroundings as are their close relations, the zebra and the buffalo, 
who are indifferent to the bite of the Tsetse fly, and either know 
how to avoid the poisonous grass, or else are able to eat it with 
impunity. 

Among the wild animals indigenous to Africa which are profit- 
able to commerce may be cited the elephant first of all. From the 
African elephant, indeed, the world’s supply of ivory is almost 
exclusively drawn. The Ceylon elephant has no tusks at all, and the 
elephant of India and the Malay Archipelago, for what reason I can- 
not say, furnishes but little ivory to the market ; so little, in fact, 
that the Chinese, Japanese, and Indians have to import ivory from 
Africa for the hundred and one graceful artistic objects which they 
manufacture. Next perhaps to gold and diamonds, ivory is the 
most valuable and profitable African product. As a rule, people are 
given to talking of it in a disparaging way, as a vanishing quantity, 
and not a source of wealth to be permanently calculated on. If 
proper steps were taken towards a judicious preservation of the 
elephant—especially the females—and its slaughter were to a cer- 
tain extent controlled and organized, there is no reason why this 
magnificent beast should become extinct any more than has the 
Indian elephant. The Indian elephant does not breed in captivity, 
or, at least, a case only occurs once in fifty years. Practically you 
may say that every elephant you see in the East has been caught in 
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a wild state when young. In India the elephants are utilised as 
beasts of burden. In Africa possibly the same might be done, but 
in addition a certain number of the males might be killed annually 
for their ivory. Britain has secured, fortunately, a good share of the 
finest elephant couniry in Africa. In British South Central Africa, 
that is to say, all Nyasaland and the country to the north of the 
Upper Zambezi, the elephant i is at present extraordinarily abundant. 
The same is the case, to perhaps an even greater extent, in British 
East Africa—Masailand—whence comes the best ivory in the world. 
Then, again, we possess much of the country south of the Benue 
and at the back of the Oil Rivers, and before long we shall have the 
Egyptian Soudan. In all these countries elephants are still found in 
vast herds in spite of the reckless war waged against them by the 
natives. To have saved and domesticated this magnificent beast 
would be one of the proudest glories that could be attached to 
England’s name. Why should we not, also, take in hand some of 
the other fine beasts which Africa has produced? Why should we 
not domesticate the zebra and the eland, that large, handsome, ox- 
like antelope? Our domestic ass is simply a very slightly-altered 
descendant of the wild ass which is found in Abyssinia and the 
Galla Countries. The zebra is only another form of the wild ass 
found farther south. Why should it be more difficult to tame and 
utilise than its congener in Abyssinia ? There are most interesting 
problems of this kind to be worked out, on which hitherto scarcely 
any one has tried his hand. In Asia man has tamed and utilised 
the elephant, the buffalo, the fowl, the wild ‘ass, the pig, the goat, 
the sheep, the dog, and the camel. In Africa why should not we do 
the same with the African species of elephant, the African buffalo, 
the zebra, the larger antelopes, the wart-hog, and the river-hog? I 
remember, by-the-bye, seeing in a trader’s farmyard at brass, in the 
Oil Rivers, tame river-hogs running about with his domestic pigs, 
just asif for all the world they had undergone long generations of 
domestication. Why should we not make as much out of the several 
species of guinea-fowl which range over nearly all Africa, and the 
many handsome African cranes and bustards, as we have out of the 
domestic fowl and turkey, and as we have lately done with the 
ostrich in South Africa? Some fifty years ago it seems to me, that 
the notion of domesticating the ostrich would have been deemed as 
ludicrously impossible as the experiments I now propose with the 
elephant and the zebra ; and yet ostrich farming in South Africa has 
not only introduced a new and important source of wealth to that 
colony, but will probably result in the saving from extermination of 
the most remarkable form of bird now living on the earth. In the 
progress of the world it would be a cruel pity that man should heed- 
lessly stamp out the more beautiful or remarkable forms of life 
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which at present co-exist with him on this planet. We should take 
steps to prevent the extermination of the lion and the tiger, the 
rhinoceros and the kangaroo, just as much as we do the red deer, the 
European bison, or the elk. If they are not useful, they are either 
as beautiful or as picturesque as they are remarkable, and are as 
necessary to the interest and ‘‘colour”’ of our lives as are the parks 
and open spaces which every growing town endeavours to preserve 
as islets of beauty in the midst of its utilitarian maze of bricks and 
mortar. 

And now let us see what other sources of wealth Africa possesses 
in vegetables and minerals. In her flora she is singularly rich in 
plants and trees providing useful products, even in the comparatively 
sterile Sahara Desert, from which seemingly hopeless region comes 
some of the most valuable gum in the world. Let us briefly enume- 
rate and take into consideration some of the articles of commerce 
derived from African trees, shrubs, and herbs. The most valuable 
of all are the various kinds of rubber which are made from the sap 
of two species of Landolphia—a pretty trailing creeper found almost 
all over tropical Africa in one kind or another; also from a species 
of Euphorbia, and from a big tree allied to the Ficus indica, which is 
one of the chief sources of rubber supply in Asia. African rubber, 
according to its kind and according to the better or worse manner 
in which it has been prepared for the market, is worth from £110 
to £270 a ton. Next in value comes indigo, the well-known dye, 
which is derived from the leaves and flowers of a kind of bean. 
Indigo, like coffee, and possibly cotton, was originally indigenous to 
Africa. It is at present cultivated to a very slight extent in the 
Dark Continent, but grows wild over nearly all the tropical portion. 
Good indigo, such as comes from the Niger, is worth about £224 a 
ton. Next in importance may be cited the gums, which vary in 
price in the English market from £15 to £100 a ton. The principal 
kinds exported from Africa are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, and 
gum elemi, which are derived from various species of acacia, and 
chiefly from desert countries in or bordering on the Sahara ; incense 
gum, which I believe is derived from a species of Copaifera, a tree 
which is found pretty well all over tropical Africa ; and gum copal 
produced by one or two kinds of Trachylobium, which is also a widely 
distributed tree, and is found right across Africa from Sierra Leone 
to Zanzibar. The more valuable copal, however, is obtained in a 
fossil state, especially in East Africa. I believe this form fetches a 
higher price than that which is derived fresh from the living tree. 
Then there is cotton, the cultivation of which in Egypt is one of the 
chief sources of wealth. The cotton plant grows wild over almost 
all tropical Africa, but is chiefly grown by man in Egypt, the Niger 
countries, in Nyasaland, and in the Zambezian valley; also in the 
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Portuguese possessions of West Africa. The cultivation of cotton 
in Africa might be enormously extended, as, to judge by the appear- 
ance of the wild plant, the soil is nearly everywhere suitable. 
Good African cotton is, I believe, worth about £54 a ton. Another 
valuable article of commerce is the seed of a species of Amomum— 
the “grains of Paradise,” as they are often called—which are 
largely used in making spices and condiments. The species of 
Amomum which produces these seeds—seeds which are at present 
worth £40 a ton—grows all over tropical Africa. It has a beau- 
tiful pale mauve blossom, somewhat like the flower of a gladiolus in 
appearance, which grows on a very short stalk quite close to the 
ground, and independently of the leaf-shoots. Some time after 
the flower has faded away, in its stead you find a brilliant crim- 
son pod with a number of black seeds inside surrounded by « 
sweetish pulp. The seed-pods in the Amomum are the favourite 
food of the gorilla and the chimpanzee. It is very curious to 
reflect that it was these “grains of Paradise”—sometimes called 
the Malaguetta pepper, the seeds of this Amomum, in fact—which 
first attracted our forefathers to Western Africa. They did not 
go there, as might be imagined, for slaves or for gold, in the first 
instance. They followed in the wake of the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to obtain these Amomum seeds\from 
the West Coast of Africa. Why our ancestors in the Elizabethan 
period were so fond of spice in their food as to create a whole trade 
for its supply, and thus lay the foundations of a British African 
Empire, I cannot think. The same craving gave rise to the many 
quadrangular quarrels between English, Dutch, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese for the Spice Islands of the Eastern seas. Up to the 
present day a certain portion of the West African coast from Sierra 
Leone to the eastern boundaries of Liberia, is called the “ Grain 
Coast ” after these “grains of Paradise,” which proved such a bait 
to the earlier navigators, Portuguese, English and Dutch, Normans, 
Danes, and Brandenburgers, as to draw them through the stormy 
seas of the North Atlantic to the unhealthy Guinea coast, where 
they afterwards learned to trade for slaves and gold, and subse- 
quently for palm oil. 

This latter product—palm oil—has played such an important 
part in the development of Western Africa, especially of the Niger 
delta, of Lagos, and of the Cameroons, that I may perhaps not be 
wearying you if I dilate somewhat on its nature and the method of 
its production. The tree which produces it is the Elais Guineénsis, 
one of the handsomest species of palm in the world. Although the 
oil-palm of a somewhat poorer variety is found on the island of 
Pemba, near Zanzibar, and in one or two other parts of East Africa 
and Nyasaland, still it may be generally said that as a species it is 
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practically confined to Western Equatorial Africa. Itis met with all 
over the Congo basin and Lower Niger, and on a narrow fringe of 
coast from Senegambia to Benguela. But it is found in the most 
marked abundance in the district between Lagos and the Cameroons. 
and that is why the innumerable rivers and creeks which canalise 
this region are called the Oil Rivers—in fact the oil-palm has been 
the saviour of this part of West Africa. It offered in the past when 
the slave trade ceased and other sources of wealth were unknown, 
the only inducement to Europeans to settle and trade in these 
unhealthy swamps. So profitable, in fact, was the palm-oil trade at 
one time that by the money and men it poured into the Oil Rivers 
it positively succeeded in improving the health of the country. That 
is to say, it was the cause of better men being sent out, better houses 
being built, better doctors being maintained to look after the traders’ 
health, a better service of mail steamers being established; and in 
short has been as much the cause of the transformation of a 
hideously-uncomfortable, vilely-unhealthy swamp into a prosperous, 
pleasing, thriving, not very unhealthy British possession, as the 
French artesian wells have been the cause of turning the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara into valuable forests of date palms. 

This palm oil, which still forms the staple of West African trade, 
is made from the outer cover or husk of the nut of the Elais Gui- 
neénsis. The natives of the interior, who are the main producers, 
climb up the smooth palm stem and cut down the great branch of 
orange-coloured nuts when they are ripe. The nuts are pulled off 
the spiky raceme and handed over to the women, who pare off their 
oleaginous husks into a clay or iron pot half filled with water. This 
is heated over a fire until almost all the oil from the fibrous husks 
rises to the surface of the boiling water. The oil is skimmed off 
repeatedly and boiled once or twice again. When cold it often 
becomes thick and butter-like, and is of a rich red golden colour. Some 
varieties of oil, however, always remain transparent and liquid, but 
I believe the semi-solid kind is thought the best. The native women 
of the interior collect this oil in little earthenware pots, after pre- 
paring it in the way described, and bring it to some local market 
where they meet the middlemen of the coast—the native traders of 
Benin, Brass, Bonny, Opobo, or Old Calabar. These men bring up 
in their canoes casks, which they have obtained from the white 
men, and into these casks is poured the oil brought down by the 
interior natives in their small measures. The middlemen purchase 
the oil very cheaply with European goods. There is generally one, 
and there are sometimes two seasons in the year, during which the 
middlemen proceed into the interior to buy up the oil—seasons which 
are dependent on the depth of the rivers and creeks as increased or 
diminished by the state of the rainfall. The white trader, therefore, 
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receives the oil in relatively large quantities at the hands of the 
middlemen, that is to say in the casks which he has himself sup- 
plied. As the middleman is much given to adulteration, the oil 
is carefully boiled and tested by the white trader before it is pur- 
chased, and as you sit chatting with a trading agent on his cool 
verandah, it is a common sight to see the burly-headed Kruman 
enter, touching an imaginary forelock with respect, and holding in 
his hand a shining copper pan with a long handle, in which lies « 
sample of golden liquid oil. The trader, with an apology for inter- 
rupting the conversation, scans this critically, and, by dint of long 
experience, decides as to its quality and the price to be paid for 
it. The cask, as landed by the native trader, is generally sampled 
by means of a long scoop, in shape somewhat like a razor-strop, 
which is thrust down through the bung of the cask from end to end, 
and brings up a complete section of the oil through the whole 
diameter of the cask’s contents, thus showing whether or not it is 
good all through. The native trader is usually paid for his oil or 
other produce by a cheque, or “ book ” as it is locally called, a note 
of credit, so to speak, for the amount. This he can present for 
payment whenever he pleases. The payment is generally reckoned 
by “piece ”—meaning a piece of cloth—which is equivalent to 5s. 
in value, and when the native trader comes to present his “ book,” 
he receives its value in goods of whatever kind he chooses to select 
from the store. Money transactions at present scarcely exist in 
the Oil Rivers, although they are just beginning to come into vogue 
with regard to the payment of native servants. 

After the oil-producing husk has been stripped off the palm nut, 
the shell is cracked and the kernel taken out. This is the well- 
known “palm kernel,” which is second in importance to palm oil in 
the West African trade. These kernels are brought down in tubs, 
and the white merchant purchases them at a cheaper rate per weight 
than the palm oil. They are usually sent to England to have their 
valuable oil expressed. Even after the palm nut has yielded up its 
oily husk and kernel, the refuse that remains—the fibrous shell— 
is still of value, for it can be either converted into a very profitable 
form of fuel for steamers, or into manure for gardens, or even food 
for cattle. 

From the oil-palm are also procurable other products. The sap 
obtained from the upper part of the tree makes a sweet fermented 
drink known as “ palm wine,” which is not, however, a very whole- 
some beverage for Europeans, but it is useful to them as providing a 
yeast or leaven for making bread. The “heart” of the palm-tree, 
namely, the undeveloped fronds, provides a wholesome and appe- 
tizing vegetable, kuown as “ palm-cabbage.” 

Formerly the value of palm oil in England reached a price of 
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between £40 and £50 a ton; but, I believe, after many fluctuations, 
its present value per ton ranges between £20 and £25, according to 
the quality, which varies in the different districts that produce it. 
I believe the best palm oil comes from Lagos and Opobo, the worst 
from the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 

Other valuable African oils are produced from castor-oil seeds, 
which are worth £10 a ton; ground nuts, which are worth from 
£15 to £17 a ton; and the celebrated Shia “ butter,” a thick oily 
substance obtained from the seeds of a tall handsome tree, first 
brought to our knowledge by the celebrated traveller Mungo Park, 
and after whom it has been named Butyrospermum Parkii. 

Among other valuable vegetable products I might mention, at the 
risk of wearying you, the seeds of Moringa pterygosperma and of Bixa 
orellana (which are worth £23 a ton) ; red peppers, which are worth 
from £15 to £20 a ton; seeds of the Lophira alata, worth £7 a ton, 
and of the Phytelephas macrocarpa, or vegetable ivory, which are 
worth £10 a ton. Then there are the leaves and twigs of the 
Artemisia judaica, worth £20 a ton; the bark and roots of the Tur- 
meric, a valuable dye, which are worth £10 a ton; the bark of the 
Pterocarpus erinaceus or ‘ kino,” which is very useful for tanning, 
and is worth £25 a ton; the bark also of the Cassia fistula, worth 
£11 a ton; Baobab fibre, from the great gouty Adansonia tree, and 
the flour of the Cassava or Manioc, both of which are worth £8 a 
ton; and lastly, various valuable dye-woods and timber, such as 
“eamwood ” (Baphia nitida) and ebony (from the Diospyros tree) ; 
the African teak, and the durable mangrove wood, which resists the 
attacks of white ants. 

Nor is Africa bare in minerals from the little we know of her 
rocks. Gold appears to run right up the continent from South 
Africa across the Zambezi, through Nyasaland, past Tanganyika and 
the Albert Nyanza, right up to Darfur in the Soudan; and from 
Darfur another gold belt would appear to run diagonally westwards 
across the Niger basin, and at the back of our West African colonies, 
Silver has as yet only been found and worked near the river Benue, 
in West Central Africa, where it is met with in conjunction with 
antimony. Antimony reappears in other parts of Africa, so it is 
possible that silver may also be found elsewhere. Africa is singu- 
larly rich in copper and iron. As far as we yet know the chief 
sources of copper supply are in South and South-West Africa, in 
South-Central Africa between the basins of the Congo and the Zam- 
bezi, in Nyasaland, in the country west of Tanganyika, and in many 
other parts of the Congo basin, at the back of the Cameroons, in the 
Niger basin, and in Darfur. Iron is simply everywhere, and the 
indigenous savages seemed to have passed directly from the age of 
wooden implements into the full use of iron. Coal is known to exist 
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on the west coast of Lake Nyasa, at many places in the valley of the 
Zambezi River, in Natal, and-in the Transvaal, and in some parts of 
the Tanganyika coast. Sir John Kirk has told me that when en- 
gaged with Livingstone in exploring the Zambezi countries, he has 
frequently burnt on his steamers the coal which he obtained from 
the deposits near Tete, and has found it excellent steam-making fuel. 
The use of Natal coal is rapidly spreading in South Africa. The 
diamond mines of South Africa are so well known that I need not 
allude to them further. Diamonds have not as yet been discovered 
in other parts of Africa; but the existence of other precious stones, 
such as topazes and opals, is reported from various districts. When 
we think how very little the soil of the greater part of Africa has 
been examined by experts, and how the small portion already 
searched has produced such valuable results, we may be led to hope 
there are greater treasures still in store to reward a more thorough 
investigation. 

In the natives of Africa I believe we possess sturdy workers and 
efficient allies in the opening up of this neglected continent, provided 
they are treated and utilised in a proper manner. Our method 
of dealing with them is rather too intricate a question to be dis- 
posed of in a few hasty words, and is quite sufficiently important 
to be dealt with in a separate address, if I had the time to deliver 
it and you had the patience to listen to it. I will, however, venture to 
conclude this paper with a few remarks about the native Africans 
and our relations with them, which may help to elucidate this 
important problem. 

The population of Africa is distributed in a most irregular manner ; 
that is to say, there are some districts which are densely peopled, 
and again there are even territories almost without a human being. 
Fortunately for our ideas of colonisation some of the most sparsely 
populated portions of Africa have—for Europeans—the most healthy 
climate. I am referring, for instance, to large portions of the Sahara 
Desert, which with artesian wells and irrigation will become as inhabit- 
able and healthy as Egypt; to the nearly equally arid steppes of Betsh- 
uanaland, and much of Africa south of the Zambezi; to those grand 
well-watered plateaux between Nyasa and Tanganyika, where the 
depopulation seems to have arisen rather from incessant civil war 
and slave-raiding than any other cause; and to the snow-crested 
highlands of eastern equatorial Africa. In certain districts, such as the 
banks of the Lower Niger, the British West African Colonies, Egypt, 
Natal, the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, and parts of the Congo 
basin, the native population is nearly as dense as it is in India; but 
with these exceptions I should say that the average population of 
those parts of Africa at present uninhabited by Europeans, is in a 
much lesser ratio to the square mile than in Tropical Asia. Still, in 
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all those portions of Africa where there is a fairly abundant native 
population, the climatic conditions render it unlikely that Europeans 
will choose them for a very long time to come, as territories to be 
actually colonised by white men; but what we want to do in dis- 
tricts like these is to maintain peace, encourage trade, and generally 
raise-the natives to a condition of civilisation. 

The native Africans with whom we have to deal in our various 
colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence in that continent, 
may be divided into three sections :—the Arabs or people of Semitic 
race, who are the descendants of the Arab invaders of Africa who 
settled in the eastern, northern, and north-central portions of that 
continent at various times, from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the present day; the Negroid races, such as the Gallas, the 
Somalis, the Nubians, and the Fulas or Fulbe, who may be said to 
form a kind of half-way type between the Semite and the black- 
man ; and, lastly, the great Negro race itself, which inhabits all 
Africa south of the Sahara Desert, and which although it offers 
the apparently diverse forms of the stunted yellow Bushman, the 
black-faced obese Hottentot, the tall statuesque Zulu, the handsome 
chocolate-skinned peoples of the Cameroons or the Congo, the hook- 
nosed haughty-looking Hausa or Mandingo, or the wide-nostrilled 
blubber-lipped native of the Oil Rivers, the tiny dwarfs of the Congo 
forests, or the giant Bari or Masai of the Nile valley and Eastern 
Africa, is still, with its peculiar curly hair and other special charac- 
teristics, one of the most clearly marked divisions of the human race. 

With the Arabs we have or shall have to deal in the Nile valley, 
in Bornu, Wadai, Darfur, at Zanzibar, and on the Zanzibar coast, on 
the Lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyasa. We come in 
contact with the Negroids in our Niger dominions, in the Nile valley, 
in Somaliland, and in the Galla country. The Negroes, on the other 
hand, meet us everywhere, in all our African possessions, either as 
the serfs, slaves or soldiery of the Arabs or the Negroids, or as them- 
selves the sole indigenous occupants of the soil. 

Of all the problems we have to face in our intermeddling with the 
affairs of Africa, that of our relations with the Arabs seems in many 
ways the most important. They have at present ousted us from the 
Egyptian Soudan, and but a little while ago they threatened to 
expel the British from the shores of Lake Nyasa. On the other 
hand, they have long been the upholders of British influence at 
Zanzibar, and have materially assisted by their good-will the firm 
establishment of the British East African Company in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. How are we to view the Arabs? Are we to 
look upon them as enemies everywhere to be extirpated, and to be 
as ruthlessly expelled from Africa as were the Moors from Spain ? 
Or are we to regard them in the light of possible friends and allies, 
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and as a people not lacking in good qualities who may yet play a 
useful part in the development of Africa? I think the latter is the 
more sensible conclusion to arrive at, and one more consistent with 
a practical acceptation of things as they are. It must not be con- 
cluded that I find no fault with the conduct of these Arabs in 
Central Africa; on the contrary, I disapprove of much that they do. 
I would rather they had never gone there at all, because we should 
.find the unsophisticated natives easier to trade with and to govern, 
if we were without the keen commercial rivalry of the Arabs, and 
the sturdy, independent, warlike spirit which they are apt to infuse 
into their native allies. But what we have to remember is, that 
the Arabs are in Central Africa, both as wandering merchants and 
as settlers, rulers, and colonists, and we have got to deal with them 
as they are, and not as we would wish them to be. From what I 
know of them, I believe that by a little tact and patience—they 
having good qualities in them—we may skilfully make use of them, 
and turn their dispositions to good account. I think the Arab as 
colonist and soldier may turn out a very useful ally. As to his 
Mohammedan propaganda, it hardly exists. Livingstone found that 
out long ago. The white and the black Arabs are generally very 
strict in their own religious duties, but make little attempt to spread 
Mohammedan tenets among their Negro followers. The utmost they 
do is to teach them a few pious exclamations, and to kill animals 
for food by cutting their throats, to perform certain ablutions, to 
adopt circumcision, and to abjure the use of the numerous alcoholic 
beverages which the Negro knows so well how to manufacture from the 
grain, and roots, and palm sap of his native country. If you wish to 
suppress the slave trade, give them something better todo ; that is to 
say, find other employment for them—open out prospects of other and 
legitimate commerce, and they will be by no means loth to give up 
purchasing the people whom the Negro chiefs are so anxious to sell. 
Moreover the real way to combat the slave trade—to extirpate its 
cause—is not to quarrel with the Arabs if you can help it, but to get 
the Arabs to join you, which they are not unwilling to do, in subdu- 
ing and taming irrational, blood-thirsty wild beasts like the Angoni 
Zulus, the Wa-wemba, the Wa-rugaruga, the Masai, and all the 
hundred-and-one races of Negro robbers who, as soon as they obtain 
a little prosperity and power, rise up, harry, and destroy their fel- 
.ow negroes. 

The scheme proposed by some enthusiasts of starting crusades and 
expelling the Arabs from Central Africa is about as easy of accom- 
plishment as that of driving the Turks from Europe and Palestine. 
It might be done, but it would be quite as costly in money and lives, 
and perhaps as futile to British interests, as the last-named project. 

With regard to the Negroids of Africa, such as the Fulbe of the 
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Niger, the Nubians, the Somalis, and the Gallas, we shall find them 
a gradually disappearing factor in the evolution of the Dark Conti- 
nent. They will uo doubt be absorbed into the Arab ranks on the 
one hand, or identified with their numerically superior Negro neigh- 
bours and followers on the other. As far as our present relations 
with them are concerned, we find them easier to deal with than the 
Arabs for the reason of their lesser bravery and determination, but 
in other ways more disagreeable subjects to tackle, because of their 
greater barbarism and more ruthless savagery where their own 
dealings with the Negroes are concerned ; still they do not seem to 
have much future before them and, as I said before, will eventually be 
absorbed either by the Arabs, from whom they accept their religion 
and such civilisation as they possess, or by the Negroes, with whom 
they constantly and freely intermarry. And so we are left with 
this last problem to consider—our relations with the Negro race. 

By their own unaided efforts I doubt whether the Negroes would ever 
advance rauch above the status of savagery in which they still exist in 
those parts of Africa where neither European nor Arab civilisation 
has as yet reached them. There they are still to be found leading a life 
which, in its essential features of culture and social organisation, is 
scarcely altered from what it was four thousand years ago, when the 
black men and their simple arts and savage surroundings were truth- 
fully limned in Egyptian frescoes. The Negro seems to require the 
intervention of some superior race before he can be roused to any 
definite advance from the low stage of human development in which 
he has contentedly remained for many thousand years. But, when 
once he does come in contact with civilisation, he accepts it with 
extraordinary readiness, and surpasses all other low-grade varieties 
of man in the facility with which in one generation, in the one indi- 
vidual, he can skip two or three thousand years, and transform him- 
self from a naked, brutish savage into an excellent short-hand clerk, 
a telegraph operator, a skilled photographer, a steamer-engineer, a 
first-class cook, or an irreproachable butler. The black race has, of 
course, like the other sections of humanity, many faults and short- 
comings. It is, as a rule, strongly averse to continuous, regularised 
hard work, and its average disposition is passionate, noisy, vain, and 
quarrelsome. But with all his defects the Negro is more likeable, 
more akin to us of the white race in disposition, and far less alien to 
our civilisation than is the cold, inscrutable, reptilian Chinese. In 
the course of two or three centuries I believe the Negroes of British 
Africa will only differ from their white fellow-subjects in the colour 
of their skins. But for some time to come the forefathers of these 
completely civilised men of colour will require to submit themselves 
to our guidance and control. They must be persuaded and, if neces- 
sary, compelled to abandon their incessant intertribal wars, which 
keep half of Africa in a fluctuating state of devastation ; they must 
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be weaned from slave-making and slave-dealing, from cannibalism, 
from bush-fires which destroy so much valuable forest, from head- 
hunting, witch-burning, and human sacrifices. And in teaching 
them these lessons, let us endeavour to approach them in a kindly, 
friendly way, urging them to reforms rather by appeals to their 
innate good sense, to their self-interest, and to their naive desire to 
be “all same white man,” than by bullying threats of bombard- 
ments, burnings, and hangings. Above all, let us avoid irritating 
the more astute of the black or yellow natives by the assumption in 
our preachings to them of a lofty tone of impeccability where our 
own past actions are concerned. We should do well to remember 
that the worst of Dahomey’s slaughterings of human victims is 
scarcely equal to one day’s guillotining during the height of the 
French Revolution, from which the latest Dahomean hecatomb is 
less than one hundred years removed ; that if the other day a witch 
was burnt to death on the shores of Lake Nyasa within sight of 
a Universities’ Mission station, the same practice was religiously 
carried out by our forefathers in England and America two centuries 
ago; and that few modern African monarchs contrive to hang, draw, 
quarter, flay, behead, and burn so many of their subjects as did our 
eighth Henry, our “ bloody’ Mary, and our good Queen Bess, while 
no African priesthood yet discovered has been known to be guilty 
of one tithe of the damnable iniquities perpetrated by the hellish 
Holy Inquisition of Spain, Portugal, and Naples. We are really not 
so many centuries ahead of the Negroes that we can afford to be 
arrogant. Still we can give them the benefit of our own inherited 
improvements, experiences, and experiments in religion, morality, 
political economy, party government, and brotherly love, and in 
introducing some security for life, liberty, and property as the first 
of our elementary reforms, we shall place before the much-harassed 
inhabitants of Africa the same clear hope of permanent civilisation 
which our rule has caused to grow up in India. 

For those of us who believe in the duty of helping our poor 
relations, who feel that it is incumbent on the rich and intelli- 
gent, the civilised and comfortably-off among the peoples of the 
world, to extend a helping hand to raise their backward or retro- 
grade fellow-humans from a lower, wretcheder kind of life to a 
level approaching nearer to the present high-tide of humanity, it 
will be seen at once that a great work lies before the British nation 
in Africa; and to those who devote more interest to political cn- 
siderations it must appear evident that this task of moulding an 
African empire should assist in keeping up our energy as a great 
Imperial Power, should stimulate all our arts and manufactures, and 
should bring us the same increase of wisdom, knowledge, power and 
wealth which have accrued to us from our splendid dominions in Asia. 
H,. H. Jounston. 
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WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT 
A TALE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
CHarrer V. 


“ Bur now let me hear what you have to tell me about yourself. I 
noticed you in the street with a beautiful girl, with whom, if I may 
judge by appearances, you live together in that town of yours. Now 
tell me, can it be possible that you have nodesire to become her 
husband ? ” 

“T have never given the subject any serious consideration,” replied 
Pamphilius. “ r is the daughter of a Christian widow to whom I 
render what services I can, just as others do besides myself. I serve 
the mother as I do the daughter, and I love both equally well. 
You wish to know whether the love I feel for her is of a nature to 
justify my marrying her. The question is a painful one for me, but 
I will give you a straightforward answer. The idea has, I confess, 
occurred to me, but there is a youth of my acquaintance who 
also loves her, and that is why I have never yet seriously entertained 
it. He, too, isa Christian, and he loves us both dearly, and I could 
not for a moment think of doing anything that might give him pain. 
So I live on without giving these ideas any place in my thoughts. 
All my desires are centred in one aim—to fulfil the law of love— 
love for our fellow-men. That is the one thing necessary. As for 
wedlock, I shall marry when I am convinced that it is my duty to 
do so.” 

“Those are your ideas. But the mother’s standpoint may be 
different. It cannot surely be immaterial to her whether she gets a 
son-in-law who is kindly and industrious or one who is the reverse. 
She will be naturally desirous of having you for such a near 
relation.” 

“ By no means. It is perfectly indifferent to her, because she is 
well aware that all our brethren are to the full as willing as I am to 
serve her, just as we are to be useful to every other brother and 
sister, and that I shall continue to do what I can for her in exactly 
the same way, whether I do or do not become her son-in-law. If 
the outcome of it all should be my marriage with her daughter, I 
shall welcome such a consummation with joy, just as I should her 
marriage with somebody else.”’ 

- “No, no, what you are saying now is utterly impossible. And 
herein lies the most terrible thing I have observed in you Chris- 
tians—that you so completely deceive yourselves! And in this way 
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you deceive others as well. That stranger whom I told you about a 
few minutes ago was right in what he asserted about you. While 
listening to your glowing descriptions I involuntarily succumb to 
the spell of the charming life which you depict; but when I think 
it carefully over, I see that it is all deception, and a deception 
which leads to savagery, to brutality, to a life approaching that of 
the beasts.” 

“In what do you discern this savagery 

“In the circumstance that as you work to earn a livelihood, you 
have no leisure or opportunity to devote yourselves to science and 
art. Here are you, for instance, attired in a ragged garment, with 
rough horny hands and feet, while your mate, who might well be a 
goddess of beauty, is as like a slave as a freedwoman could be. You 
Christians have no hymns of Apollo, no temples, no poetry, no 
games—in a word, nothing of all those gifts of the gods to man 
which adorn life and make it beautiful. To grind, grind, and grind, 
like slaves or oxen, merely in order to support yourselves on the 
coarsest of food—what else is that but a voluntary and impious 
renunciation of the human will and nature.” 

“There it is again,’ exclaimed Pamphilius, “that tiresome 
human nature. In what does this nature consist, pray? Is it in 
torturing slaves with work beyond their strength, in butchering 
one’s brothers or reducing them to slavery; or is it in trans- 
forming woman from what she was and is into an object of amuse- 
ment? ... And yet all this is absolutely indispensable to that 
beauty and life which alone you consider beseem human nature. 
Is that the essence of human nature, or does it not rather consist 
in living in love and fellowship with all men, and in feeling 
oneself a member of one universal brotherhood ? 

‘Moreover you are grievously mistaken, if you imagine that we 
refuse to recognise science and arts. We highly appreciate all the 
gifts and talents with which human nature is endowed. We look upon 
all man’s inborn capacities as means given to assist him to attain 
one sole end, to the realisation of which our whole life is devoted, 
and that is the fulfilment of the will of God. In science and 
the arts we discern not a vulgar pastime fit only to give transient 
pleasure to idle people, but serious avocations of which we have a 
right to demand what we require of all human callings, namely 
that in pursuing them, the same active love of God and of one’s 
fellow-man be made manifest which permeates all the acts of a 
Christian. We do not recognise as true science anything so called 
which fails to help us to live better; neither do we value art other 
than that whick purifies our thoughts and projects, raises up the soul, 
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ef this kind in ourselves and in our children; and the charms of 
such art we feel and delight in during our leisure moments. We 
read and study the writings bequeathed to us by the wisdom of men 
who lived before us; we chant songs, we paint pictures, and our 
songs and our pictures comfort us, cheer us up in moments of sad- 
ness: Therefore it is that we cannot bring ourselves to approve the 
way in which you Pagans apply the arts and sciences. Your 
scholars employ their natural capacities and acquired knowledge to 
invent new ways of working evil to others; they are always busy 
making the methods of war more effective, more deadly: that is to 
say, they are engaged in making murder easier; they are ever 
concocting new schemes for earning money: that is, for enriching 
some persons at the expense of others. Your art is utilised for the 
building and ornamentation of temples in honour of gods in whom 
the most enlightened among you have long since ceased to believe, 
but faith in whom you try to keep alive in others, in the hope that 
by means of this fraud it will be all the more easy for you to keep 
them well in hand. Your statues are raised to the strongest and 
most cruel of your tyrants, whom no one esteems, but all fear. 
In the plays given in your theatres criminal love is lauded and 
applauded. Music among you is degraded to the ré/e of a means of 
tickling the senses of rich gluttons after they have gorged them- 
selves to satiety on the meats and drinks of their luxurious ban- 
quets. The highest use to which painting is put is to depict 
scenes at which no man can glance without blushing whose senses 
are not blunted by beastly passion or paralysed by the fumes of 
wine. 

“No, it is not for such purposes that man is endowed with 
those higher attributes which distinguish him from the beasts of 
the field. They were not given to be turned into a plaything for 
the delectation of our bodies. By consecrating our whole life to 
the fulfilment of God’s will, we are employing, and employing to 
the highest purpose, all those nobler gifts and faculties which we 
have received from God.” 

“ Yes,” Julius answered, “all that would be sublime, if only life 
were possible under such conditions. But one cannot live so. You 
are only deluding yourselves. You refuse to acknowledge our pro- 
tection, but if it were not for the Roman legions, could you live 
peaceably? You enjoy the protection which you refuse to acknow- 
ledge. Even certain members of your own community you yourself 
told me defended themselves. You do not recognise property, and 
yet you enjoy it; your brethren own property and give it to you; 
you yourself take care not to give away for nothing the grapes you 
carry; you sell them, and you will also in turn make purchases. 
Now, all this is a delusion. If you carried out what you say to the 
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letter, then I should understand your position ; but as it is, you are 
deceiving others and yourselves to boot.” 

Julius waxed hot during-the conversation and gave expression to 
every thought that flitted through his mind. Pamphilius remained 
silent, waiting the end. When J ulius ceased speaking, he said— 

“You are in error when you say that we enjoy without recog- 
nising the protection you afford us. We have no need of Roman 
legions because we attach no importance whatever to those things 
which require to be protected by violence. Our happiness is centred 
in that which needs no defence, and which no man can take away 
from us. If material objects, which you regard as personal property, 
pass through our hands, it should be borne in mind that we do not 
look upon them or treat them as our own, that we hand them over to 
those for whose support they are necessary. It is true that we sell 
grapes, but not for profit; only in order to obtain the necessaries of 
life for those who are in need of them. If anyone wanted to take 
those grapes from us, we should give them up without the slightest 
resistance. For the same reason we have nothing to fear from an 
invasion of barbarians. If they wanted to deprive us of the products 
of our labour, we should yield them up at once; if they insisted on 
our working for them, this also we should do with joy ; and not only 
would the barbarians have no cause to kill us, but it would be detri- 
mental to what they consider their own interests todo so. They 
would soon get to understand us, would even grow to love us and we 
should have less to suffer from them than we have now to endure 
from the enlightened people in whose midst we live and by whom 
we are persecuted. 

“Tt has been frequently urged by you and yours that it is only 
in consequence of the rights of property being respected that one is 
enabled to obtain all those articles of food and clothing with which 
people are nourished and kept alive. But weigh the matter well, 
and then decide for yourself; by whom are ail these necessaries of 
life really produced? By whose labour are those riches stored up 
and accumulated of which you are so proud? Is it by those who, 
sitting comfortably with folded arms, command their slaves and 
mercenaries to go hither and thither, to do this and that, and who 
alone possess property to enjoy? or is it not rather by those poor 
necessitous workmen who, to earn a crust of bread, carry out their 
lords’ commands, while they themselves are deprived of all property 
and scarcely receive for their share enough to keep them alive for a 
single day. And what grounds have you for supposing that those 
workmen, who are so lavish of their strength and energy now when it 
is a question of executing orders, which they frequently do not even 
understand, will give up every kind of exertion the moment it is 
made possible for them to undertake intelligible and moderate work, 
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the results of which will benefit themselves and those whom they 
love and pity. 

“The accusations you launch against us are mainly these: that 
we do not completely attain the end which we have in view, and 
that we actually deceive others when we say that we do not recog- 
nise violence or property, seeing that we enjoy the results of both. 
Now if we are deceivers, it is useless to waste words upon us; we 
are fit objects, not for anger or for accusation, but for scorn. And 
the scorn we joyfully accept because it is one of our rules to contemn 
our own nothingness. But if we sincerely and earnestly strive to 
reach the end towards which we profess to be directing all our 
efforts, then your accusations would prove unjust. If we aspire and 
strive, as my brethren and myself do, to live in accordance with the 
law laid down by our Master, without violence or property, which is 
one of its fruits, our object in doing so obviously cannot be the 
attainment of material ends, the acquisition of riches, power, honours 
—for we gain none of these things thereby—but something wholly 
different. We are quite as keen as you Pagans are in the search of 
happiness ; the only difference between us consisting in the opposite 
views we take of what constitutes it. You place it in riches and 
honours, we in something very different. Our faith tells us that 
bliss is to be found not in violence but in submission ; not in riches 
but in giving everything away. And even as the flowers struggle 
upwards towards the light, so do we move onwards towards what we 
see to be our happiness. We do not carry out everything that we 
should like to do for the attainment of our happiness, that is to say, 
we have not quite succeeded in casting off every habit of violence 
and property. This is true. But could it well be otherwise ? 
Take yourself, for instance: you strain every nerve to obtain the 
prettiest wife, to acquire the largest fortune, but do you, does any- 
one, succeed in this? If an archer does not hit the target, will he, 
because he has missed it many times in succession, cease altogether 
to aim at it? We are in exactly the same position. Our happiness 
is—according to Christ’s teaching—in love; but love excludes 
violence, and property which flows from violence. We are all of us 
bent on seeking our happiness, but we do not fully succeed ; more- 
over, we do not all set about it in precisely the same way; nor do 
we all attain it to the same extent.” 

“Yes ; but why do you refuse to listen to the accumulated wisdom 
of mankind, why do you turn away from it and give ear only to 
your own crucified Master? Your thraldom, your servile submission 
to Him, is precisely what most of all repels us in you.” 

“You are again mistaken, as are all those who imagine that, while 
professing the teachings which we do, we believe in them only 
because the man in whom we trust commanded us to do so. On the 
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contrary, all those who, with their whole soul, seek for knowledge of 
the truth, for communion with the Father, all who yearn for true 
happiness, involuntarily, and without conscious effort, find them- 
selves travelling along the same road that Christ traversed, and, 
instinctively taking their stand behind Him, are soon aware that He 
is leading the way. All who love God will converge towards and 
finally meet on this road, yourself among the number. He is the 
Son of God, the mediator between God and man; it is not that we 
have been told this by some one and therefore blindly believe it, but 
we hold it to be true because all those who seek God find His Son 
before them and only through the Son do they understand, see, and 
know God.” 

Julius made no reply, and they both sat for a considerable time in 
unbroken silence. 

“ Are you happy ?”’ he asked at length. 

“1 desire nothing better than what I have andam. Nor is this 
all. I am continually experiencing a feeling of perplexity, a dim 
consciousness of injustice somewhere. Why, is it that I am so 
unspeakably happy ?”’ exclaimed Pamphilius with a smile. 

“Yes,” sighed Julius; “it may be that I too should have been 
happy, happier than I am, had I not met the stranger I told you of, 
and had I gone over to you.” 

“If you think so, what is keeping you back ?”’ 

“ How about my wife?” 

“You say that she has a leaning towards Christianity ; if so, she 
will join us along with you.” 

“True; but we have only just begun a different kind of life ; 
would it be wise to break it up thus suddenly?’ We have begun 
now and we had better live it out to the end,” said Julius, vividly 
picturing to himself the disappointment of his father, his mother, 
his friends, if he were to become a Christian, but more vividly still 
the continuous and painful effort it would cost him to effect this 
revolution. 

At this moment the young girl, Pamphilius’s friend, accompanied 
by a youth, came up to the shop door. Pamphilius went out to them, 
and the youth told him, in the presence of Julius, that he had been 
sent by Cyril to buy some leather. The grapes were already sold, 
and wheat purchased with the money received. Pamphilius pro- 
posed that the youth should return home along with Magdalen, 
bringing the wheat with them, and undertook himself to buy the 
leather and carry it home. 

“ Tt will be better for you,” he urged. 

“No, it is better for Magdalen that you should go with her,” the 
youth answered, and went away. Julius accompanied his friend to 
the stores of a merchant with whom he was acquainted, where Pam- 
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philius filled the sacks with wheat and handed over a small portion 
to Magdalen, slung his own heavy burden over his shoulder, said 
good-bye to his friend, and, walking side by side with the young girl, 
left the city. 

At a bend in the street, Pamphilius looked back and smilingly 
nodded to Julius, and then smiling still more joyfully, made some 
remark to Magdalen as they disappeared from Julius’s horizon. 

“Yes, it would indeed have been better for me, had I then gone 
over to the Christians,’’ exclaimed Julius to himself. And in his 
imagination arose two pictures which kept alternating with each 
other: now he beheld the robust Pamphilius, with the tall strong 
girl, carrying baskets on their heads, their faces radiant with kind- 
liness and joy ; now he saw his own domestic hearth which he had 
quitted that morning and to which he would return that night, and 
his pampered, pretty wife whose charms had already begun to pall 
upon him, decked out in fine apparel, adorned with wristbands, and 
lolling on rich carpets and soft yielding cushions. 

But Julius had little time for thinking. He was accosted first by 
some merchants who had come to see him, then by comrades, and 
they entered at once upon the usual occupations which wound up 
with dinner and drinking. 


Cuaprer VI. 


Ten years passed away ; and during all that time Julius never 
once came across his friend. He thought less and less frequently of 
their former meetings and discussions, and the impressions they had 
created in his mind respecting Pamphilius himself and the life of 
the Christians generally, grew gradually dimmer and dimmer, till at 
last they seemed to have faded away. Julius’ own life ran in the 
common groove. His father had died, and he had taken over the 
entire business of the firm—a very complicated concern, with its old 
customers, its salesmen in Africa, its clerks at home, its debts to be 
collected and debts to be paid. Julius was engrossed by affairs in 
spite of himself, and gave up all his time to them. Besides, he had 
the new cares of his wife to bear. Then, again, he was elected to 
discharge the duties of a civic office; and this new occupation, 
flattering his self-love, delighted him. From that time forward, in 
addition to his business affairs, he turned his attention to public 
matters, and, being a man of parts and endowed with the gift of 
flowing facile speech, he began to make his mark among his fellow- 
citizens, and bade fair to rise in time to the highest civic honours in 
his native place. 

Those ten years had likewise wrought considerable changes in the 
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sphere of his family life—changes which to him, at least, were highly 
distasteful. He was now the father of three children, and one of 
the effects of their birth was to estrange him still more from their 
mother. In the first place, his wife had lost much of her former 
freshness and beauty, and in the next place, she had grown less 
solicitous about her husband than of yore, all her tenderness and ca- 
resses being lavished upon her offspring. Although the children were 
confided to the care of wet nurses and dry nurses, as was the custom of 
the Pagans, Julius often found them in their mother’s apartments, or, 
having looked for her there in vain, discovered her in her children’s 
room. For the most part Julius looked upon his children as an irk- 
some burden—a source of trouble and vexation rather than pleasure. 
Absorbed in private and municipal affairs, Julius had given up his 
former dissolute life; but he considered that he stood in need of 
elegant repose after his day’s labours, and this he no longer found 
in the society of his wife, especially as her intercourse with her female 
slave—a Christian—grew more and more intimate, and she allowed 
herself to be carried away by the charm of the new doctrine to such 
an extent that she discarded from her life all the outward gloss and 
varnish of Paganism by which Julius set such store. Not finding in 
his wife’s society what he sought there, Julius cultivated the friend- 
ship of a woman of light conduct, in whose company he spent thosc 
leisure moments which remained to him after the day’s duties were 
discharged. If you had asked him whether he was happy during 
those years of his life, he would have been at a loss what to answer, 
so numerous and absorbing were his occupations. From one business 
matter and pleasure he rushed rapidly to another; but not one of 
them was of a nature thoroughly to satisfy his yearnings, of not 
one of them could he truly say that he desired it to last. Every 
serious affair he took in hand was such that the sooner he accom- 
plished it and had done with it, the easier he felt in mind, and there 
was not one of his pleasures which was not poisoned by something or 
other, not one free from the loathing that comes of satiety. 

In this wise the stream of Julius’ life rolled smoothly on till one 
day an untoward event took place which nearly changed its whole 
course. He was taking part in the Olympian games, and was guiding 
his chariot successfully towards the goal, putting forth all his 
energies to outstrip another chariot that was slightly ahead of his, 
when he dashed up against it. One of the wheels of his chariot 
snapped in two, he was thrown violently out, breaking two ribs and 
his arm. The injuries he sustained were very severe, but not mortal ; 
he was conveyed to his house, and was confined to his bed for three 
months. 

During these three months of intense physical pain, his mind 
became unusually active; he employed his enforced leisure in medi- 
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| tating upon his life, which he contemplated from a purely objective 
point of view, as if it were the life of a perfect stranger. And his 
past life appeared to him in an unpleasant light, which was intensified 
by the occurrence just then of three disagreeable events which occa- 
} sioned him no inconsiderable pain. The first of these was the dis- 
honesty of an old and trusted slave, who had loyally served Julius’ 
father for many years, but now suddenly absconded with a heap of 
precious stones which he had received in Africa for his master’s firm, 
thus inflicting heavy losses on Julius, and throwing his affairs into 
disorder. The second blow was the inconstancy of his companion, 
who unceremoniously left him and chose another protector for herself. 
The third and most painful stroke of all was the election of his 
rival to the high post for which he himself was a candidate: the 
public elections took place during his illness, and he was rejected. 
All these reverses, Julius was convinced, were the outcome of his 
illness, which in turn resulted from his chariot having moved just half 
an inch too much to the left. Lying thus helpless in bed, his thoughts 
involuntarily turned on the trifling contingencies on which his happi- 
ness depended, and then dwelt on the remembrance of his previous 
misfortunes, his attempt to become a Christian, and on Pamphilius, 
whom he had not seen for ten years. These recollections were 
refreshed by the conversations he had with his wife, who, now that 
he was suffering and in bed, used to pass the greater part of her time 
with him, telling him everything she had learned from her female 
slave about Christianity. This slave had lived for atime in the very 
community in which Pamphilius resided, and was personally ac- 
quainted with him. Julius, on learning this, expressed a wish to see 
her, and when she drew near his couch questioned her in great 
detail concerning the life led by the Christians, and about Pam- 
philius in particular. 

Pamphilius, she told him, was one of the best members of the brother- 
hood and was beloved and esteemed by all; he was married to that 
same Magdalen with whom Julius had seen him ten years before, 
and he was now the father of several children. “ Yes,’’ concluded 
the slave, ‘those who doubt that God created men for their happi- 
ness should pay a visit to that community and look upon Pamphilius 
and Magdalen.” 

Julius dismissed the slave and remained alone, pondering upon the 
significance of what he had heard. He was smitten by a feeling of 
envy whenever he compared Pamphilius’ life with his own, and he 
resolved to drive such thoughts away. In order to distract himself 
somewhat he took up a Greek manuscript which his wife had left 
for him to peruse, and read the following :— 
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“There are two roads—leading the one to life, the other to death. The 
path of life consists in the following: in the first place, you must love God, 
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who created you, and in the second place, love your neighbour as yourself; 
and do not unto another that which you would not wish done to yourself. 
The teaching implied in these words may be expressed thus: Bless those that 
curse you ; pray for your enemies and fast for your persecutors, for if you love 
them who love you, what thanks have you? Do not the heathens do even so ” 
Love ye them that hate you, and ye shall have no enemies. Flee the lusts of 
the flesh and the world. Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also, and thou shalt be perfect. Whosoever shall compel thee to 
goamile, go with him twain. If any man take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. If any man take what is thine, seek not to have it back, for this 
thou canst not. Give unto every one that asketh, and demand not back what 
once thou hast given, for the Father willeth that his beneficent gifts de 
bestowed upon all. Blessed is he who giveth according to the commandment. 

‘““The second sermon of the Doctrine: Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not 
commit adultery; thou shalt not commit fornication; thou shalt not steal; 
thou shalt not use enchantment; thou shalt not poison; thou shalt not covet 
what belongs to thy neighbour. Thou shalt not swear; thou shalt not bear 
false witness ; thou shalt not speak ill of any one; thou shalt not remember 
evil. Be not double-minded; be not double-tongued .... Let not thy word 
be false, nor vain, but let it be true to the deed. Be not greedy of gain, be not 
rapacious nor a hypocrite, nor malicious, nor puffed up. Do not design evil 
plans against thy neighbour. Do not foster hatred towards other men, but 
admonish some, pray for others, and love others more than thou lovest thine 
own soul. 

‘** My child, flee evil of every kind, and everything akin toevil. Be not angry, 
because anger leads to murder; nor jealous, nor quarrelsome, nor _hot- 
tempered, for the outcome of all these is murder. Be not lustful, my son, for 
lust leads to fornication; use not loose words in thy conversation, for the 
result thereof is adultery. My son, do not practise sorcery, cast not spells, 
pronounce not charms, and flee those who do such things, for they are idolatry. 
My son, be not mendacious, for lying is the road to robbery; be not greedy of 
silver, nor of honours, for robbery comes of these. Be not querulous, my 
son, for this is a source of blasphemy; nor insolent nor evil-minded, for 
blasphemy is the fruit of all these. But be meek, for the meek shall 
inherit the earth. Be patient, and kindly, and forgiving, and lowly, and 
good. Exalt not thyself, and frequent not the proud, but converse with the 
just and the humble. Whatsoever happeneth to thee, welcome as a blessing, 
knowing that nothing happens against God’s will. . . . My son, foment not 
divisions, but make peace between those who have quarrelled. Open not 
thy palms to receive, nor narrow them when giving. Do not shrink from 
giving away, and, haying given, murmur not, for thou shalt know the good 
Dispenser of rewards. Turn not away thy face from the needy, but stand by 
thy brother in all things; call nothing thine own, for if ye are sharers and 
co-partners in the incorruptible, how much more in what is perishable. Teach 
thy children from their tender years to fear God. Command not thy servants 
or thy slaves in anger, that they may not cease to fear God, who rules over 
you both; for He cometh not to call people according to their looks, but He 
calls those whom the spirit has prepared. 

**And the way of death is this: first of all, it is evil and full of curses; 
and there is murder in it, and adultery, lust, fornication, robbery, idolatry, 
sorcery, poisoning, rapacity, false-witness, hypocrisy, double-dealing, cunning, 
pride, malice, haughtiness, greed, foul language, envy, insolence, arrogance, 
self-love ; here are to be found the persecutors of the just, the haters of truth 
and lovers of lies, they who deny that there will be a reward for the just, they 
who hold aloof from what is right and from just judgment; those who are 
wakeful not for righteous but for evil purposes, who are strangers to meekness 
and to patience; here are they who delight in vanity and yearn for rewards, 
who feel no pity for the poor, who work not for the overworked, who know not 
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their Creator; the murderers of children, who shatter God’s image to pieces, 
who turn away from the needy, who trample on the oppressed, defenders of 
the rich, unjust judges of the poor, sinners in all things. Be on your guard, 
my children, with all such persons.” 


Long before he had read the manuscript through he felt himself 
in the position in which many persons find themselves when they 
read books, that is to say, other people’s thoughts, with a sincere 

) desire of seeking for truth; their souls enter into communion with 
) those who suggested the thoughts. He kept on reading, divining 
) beforehand what was to follow, and not only assenting to the ideas 
, put forward, but himself, as it were, giving them expression. 

There then occurred to him something so usual and seemingly so 
commonplace that it generally escapes our notice, and is yet one of the 
most mysterious, most momentous, phenomena of our lives; it con- 
sists in the circumstance that a so-called living man becomes truly 
alive when he enters into communion and unites himself with the 
so-called dead, living one life with them. Julius’ soul merged itself 
in those of the writers of these thoughts, and after this intimate 
communion he contemplated himself and surveyed his own life. And 
he himself and his whole life seemed to him a terrible mistake. He 
had not lived; but he had, by all his cares and anxieties about life, 
and all the temptations he had succumbed to, destroyed the very 
possibility of true life. 

“I do not wish to trample upon and quench my life,” he exclaimed 
to himself, ‘“‘ I wish to live, to take the road that leads to life.” 

All that Pamphilius had told him in their former conversations 
rose up before him now with the vividness and force of ten years 
before; and it all seemed so clear and obvious that he was astonished 
that he could have given heed to the words of the stranger and fore- 
gone his intention of becoming a Christian. One piece of advice 
which the stranger had given him also recurred to him: “ When 
you have tasted life, then, if you will, go over to the Christians.” 

“‘T have tasted life,” he said to himself, “and have found it void 
of attraction, void of substance.” He likewise called to mind Pam- 
philius’s promise that whenever he came to the Christians he would 
be sure of a cordial reception. ‘ Enough,” he exclaimed. “I have 
erred and suffered long enough; I will now leave everything and 
become a Christian, and live according to the rules laid down here.” 
He informed his wife of his intention, and she was delighted to hear 
of it. 

His wife was ready to follow him in all this. The only question 
now was how to set about executing his plan. What was to be done 
with the children? Should they, too, be taken and baptised, or left 
behind with their Pagan grandmother? Would it be advisable, 
would it be humane to make them Christians and thus expose them, 
after years of comfort and luxury, to all the hardships and privations 
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in which the members of this sect delighted? The female slave 
offered to go with them and watch over them as Christians. But 
the mother’s heart would not allow her to consent to this; she 
insisted on leaving them with their grandmother. Pampbhilius’s 
approval of this arrangement removed the only serious obstacle in 
the way ; and this satisfactorily disposed of, the remaining prepara- 
tions were at once begun by Pamphilius and his wife for taking the 
most momentous step in their lives. 





Cuarter VII. 


At last all the preparations were concluded and everything finally 
settled, the only remaining difficulty being Julius’s health—his 
wounds had not yet healed—which compelled him to put off for a 
few days, or it might be weeks, the last formal act that would sever 
the ties that bound him to the religion, traditions, and ways of think- 
ing of his fathers, and introduce him to the new life he had chosen. 
One night he fell asleep in the same absolute mood as usual, and on 
awaking next morning, was informed that a clever physician, who 
chanced to be passing through the town, had expressed a desire to see 
him and had undertaken to restore him speedily to health and strength. 
Julius was delighted, said he would see the physician at once, and a 
few moments later was exchanging salutations with the identical 
stranger whom he had met and discoursed with many years before 
on his way to the Christians. 

Having carefully examined his wounds, the doctor prescribed a 
decoction of certain simples which, he promised, would fortify his 
patient and hasten his recovery. 

“Shall I ever be able to work with my hands?” Julius inquired. 

“Oh, certainly. You will be able to drive a chariot as deftly as 
ever you did, and to write, too, as much as you desire.” 

“Yes, but I mean hard work, digging, for instance ? ” 

“ Well, I confess I had not that kind of work in mind,” said the 
physician, “‘ because a man in your position never need take to any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“On the contrary, that is precisely the kind of labour I shall be 
engaged in,” replied Julius; and he thereupon told the stranger 
how he had scrupulously acted upon his advice and tasted life, had 
found all its promises deceitful, and now, full of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction, was firmly resolved to carry out the intention he had 
conceived several years before and join the Christian community. 

“Well, they must have spun a very pretty web of charming false- 
hoods for you, for they have enticed you into it and hold you now 
nicely fastened up, if you, a man occupying such a high social position, 
with laborious and honourable duties and responsibilities—especially 
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in respect to your children—are unable to penetrate the mask and 
discern their errors.”’ 

“ Will you kindly read this?” said Julius significantly in reply, 
handing him the Greek manuscript which he had himself pondered 
over some days before with such wonderful results. 

The physician took the scroll and glanced at it. . . 

“T know this fraud,” he exclaimed; “the only thing that sur- 
prises me is that a man of your intellect should so easily fall into 
such a snare.”’ 

“T confess I do not understand you. What snare?” 

“ The pith and essence of the whole thing lies in one’s conception 
of human life, and here are these sophists and rebels against men 
and gods declaring that one way of life leads to happiness, and defin- 
ing it as a kind of life organised in such a way that all men are to 
be happy, that there are to be no wars, no executions, no poverty, 
no immorality, no quarrels, no malice. And then they go on to 
affirm that all these conditions will be realised as soon as people 
carry out Christ’s commandments not to quarrel, not to commit for- 
nication, not to swear, not to do violence, not to egg on uation to 
rise up against nation. But the fact is that they are deceiving 
‘people by taking the end for the means. The real aim and object 
is to keep from quarrelling, from swearing, from dissoluteness, «c., 
and the only way of attaining it is by employing the means afforded 
by social life. Their way of presenting the facts is about as natural 
and logical as would be that of a teacher of archery who should say 
to-his pupil: ‘ You will easily hit the very centre of the target if you 
only let your arrow fly along in a perfectly straight line from the 
bow to the point to be hit.’ The question is how to make the arrow fly 
along this perfectly straight line—that is the problem, and to restate it 
is not to solve it. In archery the question is solved by fulfilling many 
conditions, such as having your bowstring tight, your bow elastic, your 
arrow straight, &c. It is even so with life. The best kind of life— 
which will exclude or greatly lessen quarrels, dissoluteness, murders 
—is also arrived at by having your bowstring tight, viz. wise rulers; 
your bow elastic, viz. power invested in the authorities; and your 
arrow straight, viz. the laws just and impartial. They, under pre- 
text of organising the best way of living, demolish all that has here- 
tofore bettered and is still calculated to better human life. They 
acknowledge no rulers, nor authority, nor laws.” 

“But they maintain that without rulers, authority, and laws, 
human existence will be in all respects better, if only people will 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 

“Yes, but what guarantee have we that people will fulfil His 
law? Absolutely none. They say, ‘You have tried life with 
authorities and laws, and it has never been anything but a failure. 
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Try it now without authorities and laws, and you will soon see that 
it will become perfect. You have no right to deny this, not having 
put it to the test of experience.’ But here the sophistry of these 
impious men is manifest. Speaking in this tone, are they a whit 
more logical than the agriculturist who should say: ‘ You sow the 
seed in the ground and then cover it up with earth, and yet the har- 
vest falls far below what you would wish it to be. But my advice 
to you is, sow in the sea, and the results will be far more satisfac- 
tory. And do not attempt to meet this thesis with a bare denial; 
you have no right to do so, never having put it to the test of expe- 
rience.’ ”’ 

“Yes, there is much truth in what you say,’ answered Julius, 
beginning to falter in his resolution. 

“Nor is this all,’ continued the physician. ‘“ Let us suppose that 
what is absurd, nay, impossible, has come to pass, that the funda- 
mental beliefs and practices of Christianity can in some mysterious 
manner be communicated to mankind by means, say, of medicinal 
drops, and that suddenly all men take to fulfilling Christ’s teachings, 
loving God and their neighbour and obeying these commandments. 
Even then, I submit, the way of life laid down in their books will 
not stand fair criticism. There will be no life; life will cease to 
exist. Their teacher was an unmarried tramp; His followers will 
be—according to our supposition—what their Master was, and so 
will the whole world. Those who are now alive will live on, but 
their children will not, or certainly not more than one in ten of the 
children who would otherwise grow up to manhood. According to 
their own doctrine the children should and would be all equal, 
parents not preferring their own children to those of perfect 
strangers. Now how, I ask, will these children be tended, cared 
for, brought up and shielded from all the dangers with which life 
bristles, when we see now that all the passionate love which nature 
has planted in the mother’s breast for her own offspring is scarcely 
enough to preserve children from ruin and death. If children fall 
like grass before the scythe now when the conditions are most favour- 
able to them, what will it. be when the only feeling left to mothers 
will be equal pity for all children ? Whose child will a woman bring 
up and educate? Who will sit up wakeful night after night with 
the sick, foul-smelling child, if not the mother who gave it life? 
Nature provided the child with a shield—motherly love ; they tear 
it away and put nothing in its place. Who is to teach the child, 
to train it, to penetrate to its very soul, and from that centre shape 
and mould it, if not its own father? Who will ward off dangers 
and suffering from it? All this is taken away by Christianity— 
nay, life itself, 1 mean the perpetuation of the human race, is also 
taken away.” 
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“There, too, you are right,” interrupted Julius, who was carried 
away by the physician’s clear, business-like, eloquent way of putting 
things. 

“No, my friend, turn away from all these wild ravings, and live 
in accordance with the dictates of reason, especially at the present 
time, when such noble, momentous, and urgent duties still weigh 
upon you. ‘To fulfil them is a point of honour. You have lived to 
enter upon this your second period of doubt, and now, if you will 
only march onwards, all doubt will vanish. Your first and most 
urgent obligation is to undertake the education of your children, 
whom you have hitherto sadly neglected. Your duty towards them 
consists in making them worthy servants of the commonwealth. 
The commonwealth has conferred upon you everything you possess, 
and now it is your duty in return to give the commonwealth worthy 
servants in the persons of your children. Another obligation you 
are under is to serve society. J ailure has embittered and disap- 
pointed you; this, however, is but a passing accident. Nothing 
worth having is ever acquired except at the cost of efforts and 
struggles; and it is only the hard-won victory that brings the joy 
of triumph. Leave it to your wife to amuse herself with the idle 
gossip of Christian writers; it is your duty to be a man and to make 
men of your children. Begin this work with the consciousness that 
you are performing your duty, and all your doubts will vanish into 
air, for they are but the symptoms and results of your morbid state. 
Discharge your obligations to the commonwealth by faithfully serv- 
ing it yourself, and by-and-by training up your children to serve it. 
Make them independent, self-sacrificing, tit and worthy to take your 
place, and, having done so, test, if you will, the life that so attracts 
you; but, until then, you have no right to abandon your present 
work, and if you did forsake it, you would find nothing but disap- 
pointment and suffering.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Whether it was the effect of the medicine or of the conversation 
and advice, it is impossible to say, but Julius was soon restored to 
his normal state of health again, and all his former views of Chris- 
tianity seemed to him but as the ravings of a madman. 

The physician, after a short sojourn, left the city; a few days after 
his departure Julius was on his feet again, busy following his 
advice and inaugurating the new life he had outlined for him. He 
engaged a teacher for his children, but he reserved to himself the 
chief control of their education ; all the rest of his time he employed 


in the conduct of public affairs, in which his success was marked and 
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rapid, and in a very short space of time he had acquired immense 
influence in the city. 

In this way a twelvemonth passed away, during which he was 
never once troubled by thoughts about the Christians. At the end 
of the year he was appointed to judge the Christians in their town, 
which was not very far off. 

A representative of the Roman Emperor had come to Cilicia for 
the purpose of stamping out Christianity. Julius had heard of the 
measures put in force against the Christians, but not supposing that 
they concerned the community in which Pamphilius lived, he never 
thought of his friend in connection with the matter. One day as he 
was walking across the public square on his way to his tribunal, a 
shabbily-dressed old man—to all appearance a stranger—came hur- 
rying up towards him. This badly-dressed old man was Pamphilius. 
Pamphilius drew near and accosted Julius. ‘“‘ How are you, friend ?” 
he said. “I have a very urgent and important request to make, but 
I do not know whether, during this cruel persecution of the Chris- 
tians, you care to look upon me as a friend, or whether you are afraid 
to lose your position by having dealings with me.” 

“T fear no man,” answered Julius, “and that you may have no 
misgiving on the subject, I would ask you to come along with me to 
my house. I will even let my work stand over in order to have a 
talk with you and to render you any service in my power. Come 
along. Whose child is that?” 

“ That’s my son.” 

“T need not have inquired. I recognise your traits in his face. 
I also recognise those blue eyes of his, and deem it superfluous 
to ask who is your wife. It cannot be any one but that beautiful 
girl whom I saw with you in Tarsus many years ago. Those are 
her eyes.” 

“Your guess is correct,’ answered Pamphilius. “Shortly after 
you and I last parted, she became my wife.” 

The two friends entered Julius’s house. Julius called his wife, 
confided the boy to her care, then ushered in Pamphilius to his own 
luxurious apartment, which was at a considerable distance from the 
other rooms, remarking, as they entered: “ Here you can talk to 
your heart’s content, and nobody will ever be the wiser. You are 
out of the hearing of all the world.” 

“Qh, I am not afraid of being overheard. Quite the reverse. 
Indeed, the request I have to make is not that the Christians who have 
been arrested and marked out for death should not be executed, but 
that permission should be accorded them to make a public profession 
of their faith.” 

And Pamphilius narrated how the Christians who had been 
deprived of their liberty by the authorities, had sent word of their 
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arrest from the prisons in which they were confined to the members 
of their community. Then Cyril the Elder, aware of Pamphilius’s 
friendly relations with Julius, had commissioned him to come and 
make that request for the condemned Christians. 

The prisoners did not ask to be pardoned. They held it to be 
their mission in life to bear witness to the truth of Christ’s teachings. 
This testimony they could give, either by a long eighty years’ life, 
or by undergoing the pains of a cruel death. It was quite immaterial 
to them in which of these two ways they fulfilled the main object of 
their existence ; physical death, which in the long run was inevitable, 
had no terrors for them, and it was quite as welcome now as fifty 
years hence, but they were vehemently desirous that their lives 
should prove beneficial to their fellows; and to make sure of this, 
deputed Pamphilius to ask as a boon that their trial and execution 
should take place in the presence of the people. 

Julius was astonished at Pamphilius’s strange request, but pro- 
mised to do everything that depended on him to have it granted. 

“T have promised you my mediation,” Julius said, “ from a feeling 
of friendship for yourself and from a peculiar disposition to kindli- 
ness which you always succeed in awakening within me. At the 
same time I feel I ought to tell you that I consider your tenets in 
the last degree extravagant and mischievous. I have a right, I think, 
to form a judgment upon the subject, seeing that I speak from expe- 
rience. It is not long since I myself, in a moment of utter dejection 
brought on by disappointment and disease, shared your views; and 
shared them so fully that I was again on the point of giving up 
everything and joining your sect. I know the pivot on which all 
your errors turn, the corner-stone of the whole system, for I have 
myself passed through it; it is self-love, faint-heartedness, and 
debility, caused by disease. Yes; Christianity is a creed for women, 
not for men,” 

“But why so?” 

“ Because, although, on the one hand, you acknowledge that dis- 
cord and the numerous forms of violence it engenders are inborn in 
human nature, you refuse, on the other hand, to hold aloof from 
these and their fruits, and to abandon them to others who are of a 
different way of thinking, and thus, without contributing your 
share to the sum of human efforts, you are not above reaping all the 
advantages you can have from the organisation of the world, which 
you know to be founded on violence. Is this fair? The world has 
always existed through and by means of its rulers. They take upon 
themselves the work and the responsibility of governing ; they pro- 
tect us from foreign and domestic enemies. We subjects, in return 
for this, pay our rulers deference and homage, obey their commands, 
and, when needful, assist them to serve the State. 
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“ But you Christians, instead of putting your shoulders to the wheel 
and working for the common good as others do, and rising gradually 
higher and higher in the esteem of all men, out of sheer pride 
declare all men equal, in order to be under no obligation to treat 
others as your superiors, and to be able to consider yourselves Casar’s 
equals. Not satisfied with this, you protest against tributes and 
taxes, slavery, the law courts, executions, and war—in a word, 
against all those institutions which bind men together and keep 
them united. If people were to give ear to your doctrines society 
would very quickly fall to pieces, and its members return to their 
pristine savagery. Living in a State, you preach the destruction of 
the State; you whose very existence is dependent on that of the 
State. If the State did not exist you and your brethren would 
never have been heard of ; we should all be slaves of the Scythians, 
or of the first savage tribes who discovered us. 

“ You are like a tumour which destroys the body and yet lives 
solely upon the body. The living individual body struggles with 
and annihilates the tumour, and we act and cannot but act, in precisely 
the same way towards you. Hence, in spite of my promise to assist 
you to realise your wishes, I look upon your tenets as exceedingly 
pernicious and vile. Vile because I hold that to gnaw the breast 
that nourishes you is neither honourable nor just; and this is what 
you are doing who are willing to profit by the advantages offered by 
the commonwealth, and yet not only refuse to move a finger in sup- 
port of the organisation by which it exists, but actually endeavour 
to pull it to pieces.” 

“There would be much truth in what you advance,” replied Pam- 
philius, “ if our life corresponded to your description of it. But you 
have no actual experience of the life we lead, and your notions of 
it are false and misleading. 

“The means of livelihood which we make use of are readily 
obtainable without recurring to any form of violence whatever; and 
man is so constituted that so long as he is in normal health he can 
obtain by the work of his hands more than he requires for the sup- 
port of life. Living together in common, we are able by the work 
of our hands to maintain our children and old folks—our sick and 
infirm. 

“ You assert that your rulers protect men from their foreign and 
domestic enemies. But we love our enemies, and consequently have 
none. 

“ You contend that we Christians arouse in the breast of the slave 
a desire to be Cesar. In truth we do the contrary: by word and 
deed we preach patient humility and work—work of what is con- 
sidered the lowest kind—the work of the common day-labourer. 

“ About affuirs of State we know nothing, understand nothing. 
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We know but une thing in that sphere, but that we know thoroughly, 
beyond the possibility of doubt; namely, that our happiness lies 
there where the happiness of other people is to be found, and it is 
there that we always seek it. The happiness of all men consists in 
their union, and their union must be brought about, not by violence, 
but by love. The violence of a highwayman towards a wayfarer is, 
to our thinking, neither more nor less abominable than the violence 
employed by troops against their prisoners, or by the judge against 
the condemned culprit ; and it is impossible that we should deli- 
berately consent to have hand or part in one or the other. Violence is 
reflected in us, but our share in it consists, not in actively applying 
it to others, but in submitting to it without protest.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Julius ; ‘ but you only seem to be martyrs and 
to be ever eager to lay down your lives for the truth. In reality 
truth is not on your side; you are proud mad men engaged in sapping 
the foundations of social life. In words you preach love, but it 
needs no very searching analysis of the results that flow from that 
love of yours to discover that it should be called by a very different 
name ; for the results in question are savagery, retrogression to the 
primitive state of nature, murders, robbery, violence of all kinds, 
&e., which according to your doctrines must not be opposed or 
checked in any way.” 

“No; that is not so,” rejoined Pamphilius ; ‘and if you will only 
consider carefully and impartially what results from our teaching 
and our living, you will see without my pointing it out, not only 
that murders, violence, and robbery do not flow from them, but that 
on the contrary, crimes of this nature cannot be successfully rooted 
out otherwise than by employing the means we advocate. Murder, 
robbery, and every kind of evil existed in the world long before 
Christianity appeared there, and people grappled with them in vain, 
employing those very means the efficacy of which we deny. These 
expedients, which all consist in meeting violence with violence, do 
not, cannot check crime, but they provoke it by arousing in indivi- 
duals feelings of anger and bitterness. 

“Just look at the mighty Roman Empire. In no other country 
have such pains been taken to apply the laws as in Rome. The 
study and delicate adjustment of the legislation to the varying 
wants of the people have been raised to the rank of a special science 
there. The laws are taught in the schools, discussed in the Senate, 
reformed and administered by the most gifted citizens. Legal 
justice is regarded as one of the noblest human achievements, and 
the office of judge is held in the highest esteem. And yet it is 
known to everyone that there is no city existing at the present 
moment throughout the length and breadth of God’s earth, which 
has sunk so deeply in the ooze of debauchery and crime as Rome. 
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Call to mind the history of Rome and you will be struck by the 
fact that the Roman people were distinguished by many virtues in 
remoter times, notwithstanding the circumstance that the laws then 
were neither so numerous nor drawn up with such a careful eye to 
the end in view as at the present time. Nowadays, side by side with 
the study, adjustment, and application of the laws, we observe a 
steady deterioration in the morals of the Roman people, the number 
of crimes continues to increase, and all species of criminal offences 
grow more various and artificial every day. 

“To grapple successfully with crimes, or with any description of 
evil, is possible only by employing the means which Christianity 
places within our reach, viz. love; the Pagan weapons of vengeance, 
punishment, violence, are absurdly inefficacious. I am sure that you 
yourself would like to see people refraining from doing evil, not 
from fear of punishment, but from a lack of desire to do what is 
wrong. Surely you would not wish mankind to resemble the 
wretches confined in prison who abstain from committing crime only 
because they are continually watched and kept in order by their 
gaolers? All the preventive and remedial laws and punishments in 
the world will not root out people’s propensity to do wrong, and 
put a desire to do right in its place. This result can be accom- 
plished only when you deal with the root of the evil which you seek 
to eradicate ; and the root lies inside the individual. And to do this 
is our aim and object, whereas you confine yourself to the outward 
manifestations of the evil. You can never hope to reach its source, 
because you do not seek for it, you do not know where it is hidden. 

‘The most common and prevalent crimes, such as murder, robbery, 
theft, fraud, have their source in men’s desire to increase their stock 
of this world’s goods, or simply to obtain the bare necessaries of 
life, which for one reason or another they cannot procure in any 
other way. Some of these crimes are punished by the law, although 
those which are the most complicated and wide-reaching in their 
effects are committed under the protecting wing of this same law, 
such, for instance, as huge commercial frauds and the endless methods 
of stripping the poor of their possessions which are constantly prac- 
tised by the rich. Those crimes which are punished by the law are 
to a certain extent checked or rather made more difficult, and the 
criminals are driven, by fear of incurring the penalty, to set to work 
more prudently and cunningly than would be otherwise necessary, 
devising new species of crime which the law cannot punish. By 
practising the teachings of the Christian religion, a man keeps clear 
of all such crimes as arise either from the scramble for riches or from 
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selves more than what is strictly indispensable for the support of 
life, and by giving up to others all our free labour; thus it is that 
we never tempt others by the sight of accumulated wealth, for we 
rarely possess more than is absolutely necessary for our day’s sup- 
port. Hence, if a man who is driven to despair by the pains of 
hunger, and is ready to commit a crime in order to procure a crust 
of bread, comes to us, he will find what he is in search of, without 
having recourse to crime or violence, inasmuch as we live for the 
purpose of sharing our last morsel of food, our last shred of clothes 
with those who are suffering from hunger and cold. And the 
result is that one class of criminals avoid us altogether, while 
others come over to us, find salvation, abandon their criminal life 
and, little by little, become useful workers, toiling like the others for 
the common good of all mankind. 

“ Another category of crime consists of those offences which are 
provoked by the play of unbridled passions, of vengeance, for 
instance, jealousy, carnal love, anger, hatred. Criminal acts of 
this species are never prevented by laws. The individual about to 
commit them is in a state of animal irresponsibility, of perfect freedom 
from all moral restraints; and thus blinded and swayed by his 
passion, he is utterly incapable of calculating the trend or weighing 
the results of his actions. An obstacle only serves to fan the 
flame of his passion. Laws, therefore, are perfectly useless as instru- 
ments for suppressing such crimes. Our method of treating them 
is efficacious. We believe that man will never attain the satisfaction 
and the aim of life by ministering to his passions, or anywhere 
except within himself, in his own soul. We endeavour, therefore, to 
tame and curb our passions by a life of labour and of love, deve- 
loping thereby in a corresponding degree the force and suppleness of 
the spiritual principle within us; and in proportion as our number 
becomes larger, and our faith penetrates farther and deeper among 
men, will the number of such crimes become less. 

“Finally, there is still another class of crimes which have their 
root in a sincere desire to help one’s fellow-creatures. The desire to 
alleviate the sufferings of an entire people, for instance, impels some 
men—conspirators they are called—to kill a tyrant, in the belief 
that they are thereby benefiting the majority. The source of such 
crimes is a mistaken conviction that evil may be perpetrated, in 
order that good may follow. Now, crimes of this description are not 
only not prevented or their number lessened by the promulgation 
and application of legal pains and penalties, but they are positively 
provoked thereby. The persons who commit offences of this kind, 
although grievously mistaken in their hopes and beliefs, are impelled 
to act as they do by a noble motive—a desire to do good to others. 
Most of these men, if sincere, are ready to lay down all they have 
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and are for the attainment of their end, and they quail before no 
dangers or difficulties. Hence fear of punishment is powerless to 
restrain or cause them to hesitate. On the contrary, dangers infuse 
new life and spirit into them, their sufferings raise them to the 
dignity of martyrs, earn for them the sympathy of most men, and 
stimulate many others to go and do likewise. This is confirmed by 
the history of any, of every people. 

“ We Christians believe that the evil will not cease entirely until 
all men get to understand the gravity of the misfortunes it causes to 
themselves and to others. We also know that a brotherhood cannot 
be founded until every one of us is himself a brother; that a 
brotherhood cannot be organized without brethren. Therefore, we 
Christians, although we clearly perceive the error of such con- 
spirators, cannot but appreciate their sincerity and self-denial, and 
we draw near them and meet them on the common ground of the 
positive good which it must be admitted they possess. In us they 
recognize not foes, but people quite as sincere and as eagerly bent on 
doing good as they are themselves, and many of them come over to 
us, after having acquired the conviction that a quiet life of toil and 
unceasing solicitude for the welfare of others is incomparably more 
beneficial to mankind, and a more difficult achievement than their 
momentary feats of prowess, which are stained by the blood of human 
life needlessly sacrificed. And those conspirators, who in this belief 
join our body, are always found among the most active and vigor- 
ous members of our community, both in body and in spirit. 

“You have now data enough, Julius, to decide for yourself who it 
is that grapples more successfully with all kinds of crime, and 
contributes more efficaciously to suppress it; we Christians, who 
preach and demonstrate the joy and delight of a spiritual life, from 
which no evil can arise, we, whose arms are example and love, or 
your rulers and judges, who pass sentences according to the letter 
of a dead law, and finish by ruining their victims or lashing them 
into fury and driving them to the uttermost extreme of hatred.” 

“As long as I keep listening to you,” replied Julius, “I certainly 
seem to get the impression that your point of view is the correct 
one. But will you explain to me, Pamphilius, how it is that people 
persecute you, hunt you down, kill you? How, in a word, your 
doctrine of love can beget discord and strife?” 

“The source of this seeming anomaly is not in us, it is outside us. 
I alluded a few moments ago to a class of crimes which are con- 
demned as crimes both by the State and by us. These crimes con- 
sist of a form of violence which transgresses the laws established for 
the time being in any State. But besides and above these laws, 
people recognise other laws, which are eternal, common to all man- 
kind, engraved in the hearts of all human beings. We Christians 
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obey these divine, universal laws, and discern in the words and life 
of our Teacher their fittest, clearest, and fullest expression. This is 
why we have come to condemn as a crime every form of violence 
which transgresses any one of Christ’s commandments, in all of 
which we see the expression of God’s law. We admit that in order 
to remove, when possible, all pretext for the manifestation of ill-will 
against us, we are bound to observe the civil laws of the country in 
which we reside. But higher than all else, we place the law of 
God, which guides our conscience and our reason, and we can there- 
fore obey only such laws of the State as are not opposed to those of 
God. Let Casar have what is his of right; but to God we must 
render all that is God’s. The crimes which we are intent on avoid- 
ing and suppressing are not merely transgressions against the laws 
of the States in which we were born and must live, but first and 
foremost every species of violation of God’s will, which is a law 
common to the whole human race. Hence our struggle with crime 
is more comprehensive and more profound than yours, which is 
carried on by the State. 

“Now this recognition by us of God’s will as the highest law 
shocks and incenses those who give the first place to a private law 
—to the legislative measures of a State, for instance, or, as is often the 
case, those who raise a custom of their class to the dignity of a law. 
These individuals, unwilling or unable to become men in the true 
sense of the word, in the sense in which Christ said that truth would 
make us free men, are satisfied with the position of subjects of this 
or that State, or members of this or that society, and they are natur- 
ally animated by feelings of enmity for those who see and pro- 
claim that man has a much higher destiny, a far nobler mission. 
Unable to discern or reluctant to admit this higher destiny for 
themselves, they refuse to acknowledge it for others. Concerning 
them Christ said, ‘Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and 
them that were entering in you hindered.’ They are the originators 
of that persecution against us which puzzles you. 

“ We ourselves entertain feelings of enmity for no man—not even 
for those who thus pursue and persecute us, and our manner of life 
inflicts no harm or loss on anyone. If people are incensed against 
us, if they foster feelings of hatred towards us, the only possible 
reason is that our life is a constant rebuke to them, a condemna- 
tion of their conduct founded, as it is, upon violence. To put an 
end to that enmity, the cause of which does not lie with us, is 
beyond our power, for we cannot cease to comprehend the truth 
which we have already comprehended ; we cannot live against our 
conscience and our reason. Concerning that same hostility to us, 
which our faith arouses in others, our Teacher said, ‘ Think not that 
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I am come to send peace: I came not to send peace but a sword,’ 
Christ felt the effects of this hatred on His own person, and He 
warned us, his followers, many times, that we too should experience 
it. ‘Me,’ he said once, ‘the world hateth because I testify of it, 
that the works thereof are evil.’ ‘If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own ; but because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.’ 
‘A time will come when he who kills you will think that he has 
served God.’ But, strengthened by Christ’s example, we, like Him, 
do not fear those who kill the body, for they can do nothing more. 
Illumined by the rays of truth, we live in its light, and our life 
knows not death. Physical sufferings and death no man can escape. 
A time will come when our executioners will also suffer in body and 
die, and it is horrible to think how the unfortunate, helpless crea- 
tures will be tortured at the sight of death, which will strip them 
of all that they acquired at the cost of arduous labour continued 
throughout their lifetime. Thanks to God that we are guaranteed 
against these the most frightful of all sufferings; for the happiness 
for which we yearn consists not in immunity from bodily pain and 
death, but in the preservation and development of our spiritual life, 
in the maintenance of equanimity in all the vicissitudes of life, in 
the consoling conviction that whatever happens to us, independently 
of our own will, is unavoidable and for our ultimate good, and above 
all in the knowledge that we are true to our conscience and our 
reason—these noble lights bestowed upon man by the source of 
truth. And thus we suffer nothing from those who hate and perse- 
cute us. It is not we, but they, who smart from the stings of that 
enmity, that hatred which, like a snake in their bosom, they nurture 
in their breasts. ‘And this is their condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.’ There is nothing to perplex or trouble us 
in all that; for truth will do its work. The sheep hear the voice of 
their shepherd, and they follow him because they know his voice. 

“And Christ's flock will not perish, but will grow and thrive, 
attracting ever new sheep from all parts of the world; ‘for the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’” 


CHAPTER IX. 


While he was still speaking Pamphilius’s little son rushed into 
the apartment and hugged and clasped his father. In spite of all 
the coaxing and caresses, he had run away from Julius’s wife and 
now took shelter in his father’s embrace. 
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Pamphilius sighed, fondled his boy, rose up, and was about to 
depart; but Julius detaining him, requested him to continue the 
conversation and stay for dinner. 

“T am astonished, I confess,” said Julius, “that you should be 
married and have children. It is a mystery to me how you Chris- 
tianis can bring up your children in spite of the absence of property ; 
how Christian mothers can attain peace of mind, knowing, as they 
do, how precarious is the future of their offspring, and how powerless 
they are to put their children beyond the reach of want.” 

“In what respect are our children worse off than yours?”’ asked 
Pamphilius. 

“Tn this respect, that they have no slaves to look after them, 
no property of any kind to fall back upon. My wife is very 
favourably disposed to Christianity; in fact, at one time she was 
firmly bent on abandoning her present life and becoming a Chris- 
tian. That was several years ago. I, too, was then resolved to 
accompany her. But what frightened her more than anything else 
was the precariousness of the position of Christian children, the 
want to which they are exposed. And I must say I could not but 
agree with her. That was when I was ill and confined to my bed. 
I was then thoroughly disgusted with the life I had been leading, 
and had taken the resolution to forsake it once for all and join your 
community. But the apprehensions of my wife on the one hand, 
and the arguments of the physician who attended me and brought 
me round, on the other hand, impressed me with the conviction that 
the life of a Christian, at least as you understand and practise it, is 
possible and beneficial only when those who embrace it are unmarried ; 
but that persons with families, mothers with children, are utterly 
unsuited for it, and should never think of trying it. Furthermore, 
that the upshot of the life you approve and lead will be the cessation 
of all human life; that is to say, the extinction of the race. This is 
a fact which there is no getting over. And under such circum- 
stances I was, I confess, rather surprised to see you appear with a 
child by your side.” 

“ And not one only, I may add; for I left at homea child in arms 
and a girl of three years.” 

“Well, will you explain how it is done? Do what I will, I posi- 
tively cannot understand it. A few years ago I was, as I remarked, 
on the point of forswearing my worldly life and embracing Chris- 
tianity. But I was the father of children, and I felt that, however 
distasteful the fact might be, to me it still remained a fact that I had 
no right to sacrifice my children, and recognising this, I stayed on 
leading my old life for their sakes, in order to bring them up in the 
same conditions as those in which I was educated myself.” 

“It is very odd,” replied Pamphilius, “that you should reason so. 
From the same facts we draw opposite conclusions. We say, if 
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grown-up people live in a worldly manner, this is to a certain extent 
excusable, because they are spoiled already. But children ?—that 
is horrible! To live with them in the world and expose them con- 
tinually to its temptations and dangers! Woe unto the world 
because of offences! for it must needs be that offences come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offence cometh ! 

‘‘Those are the words of our Master; and I make use of them for 
that reason, and because they are the expression of the truth, and 
not merely for the purpose of objecting ; for it is really a fact that 
the necessity of living as we live results mainly from the circum- 
stance that there are children in our midst, tender beings of whom 
it has been said: ‘Except ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“But how can a Christian family contrive to get along without 
definite means of subsistence ?” 

‘Means of subsistence, according to our belief, are of one kind, 
and only one kind: work for the benefit of others inspired by love. 
Your means of livelihood, on the contrary, are violence, which can 
vanish as wealth vanishes, and then nothing remains but the labour 
and love of men. We start with the idea that we should hold fast 
by that which is the foundation, the basis of everything else, increas- 
ing it when possible. And when this is done the family lives and 
even thrives. 

“No,” continued Pamphilius; ‘if I entertained any doubts about 
the truth of Christ’s teaching, and if I hesitated about putting them 
in practice, my doubts and hesitations would instantly disappear the 
moment I pictured to myself the sad fate of the children who are 
brought up in Paganism, amid the surroundings and associations 
in which you grew up and are now educating your children. No 
matter what strenuous efforts we, a small band of individuals, make 
to render life comfortable and pleasant by means of palaces, slaves, 
and the imported products of foreign climes, the lives of the great 
mass of the people will remain what they were, what they must be. 
The only provision for these lives remains the love of mankind and 
earnest toil. We are desirous of freeing ourselves and our friends 
from the pressure of these conditions, and we get other people to 
work for us, not voluntarily out of love, but by employing violence; 
and, strange to say, the better we seem to provide for ourselves the 
more we are depriving ourselves of the only true, natural, and 
enduring provision—love. The greater the power of the ruler, the 
less he is loved. 

“ The same thing holds good of that other provision—work. The 
more a man shirks work and accustoms himself to luxury, the less 
capable he becomes of working, and the more consequently he 
deprives himself of the true and eternal provision. And these con- 
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satisfactorily ; 


only for those who are childless. 


are without children. 


little ones.”’ 


Julius remained silent. 


we know; 


Pamphilius. 


Twelve years more passed away. Julius’s wife died. His time was 
filled up with the cares and worry inseparable from public life, and 
in the pursuit of power, which now became his for a passing moment, 
and now slipped away from his grasp. His wealth was immense, 
and he still went on increasing it. 

His sons had meanwhile grown to man’s estate, and were leading 
—especially the second one—a life of luxury and extravagance. 

This young man had made considerable holes in the vessel in which 
) his father’s riches were stored up, and they leaked out with greater 
rapidity than they were pouring in. 
between Julius and his sons which was in all respects identical with 
that which had been waged years before by himself and his father. 
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ditions in which people place their children they term making pro- 
To test my statement, take your son and mine, 
and send them to find a road, to transmit an order or to transact any 
important business, and note which of them acquits himself more 
or propose to confide them to a master to be educated 
and’ see which of them will be the more wiilingly received. 
never again utter those terrible words that a Christian life is possible 
On the contrary, one might rather 
say that to lead the life of a Pagan is excusable only in those who 
But woe to him who offendeth any of these 


vision for them. 


,” he said, after a considerable pause, 
“it may be that you are right; but their education is already begun, 
the very best masters are teaching them. Let them learn all that 
There is plenty of 


They will be at liberty to 


that can surely do them no harm. 
time yet both for them and for me. 
embrace your faith when they are in the flower of their age and in 
the full enjoyment of all their faculties, if they feel so disposed. As 
for me, I can do so when I have provided for my children, set them 
standing on their own feet, so to say, and have thus become free.’’ 

? When you have known the truth, you will be free,” 
“Christ confers perfect liberty at once; 
teachings will never bestow it. 

And Pamphilius with his son departed. 

The trial of the prisoners took place in the presence of the people, 
and Julius saw Pamphilius and noticed how he, along with the other 
Christians, assisted in removing the bodies of the martyrs. 
noticed that, but fear of offending his superiors kept him from 
approaching his friend, or inviting him to his house. 


Good-bye ! ” 


A struggle was carried on 
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It was characterised by the same traits: bitterness, hatred, jealousy. 
Moreover, about this time a new viceroy had been appointed, who 
deprived Julius of all the marks of the imperial favour. Julius was 
forsaken, in consequence, by his former flatterers, and was now in 
expectation of being banished. He repaired to Rome, in order to 
offer explanations, with a view to recover his lost position ; but he 
was not received, and was commanded to return home. 

On his arrival in Tarsus he found his son banqueting with several 
dissolute young men in his house. In Cilicia a rumour had been 
circulated to the effect that Julius was dead, and his son was joyfully 
celebrating his father’s death. At sight of this Julius, losing all 
control over his passion, felled his son to the ground, left him for 
dead, and withdrew to the apartments of his late wife. In his wife’s 
room he found a scroll containing the Gospel, and read therein the 
words: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Julius to himself, ‘He has been long calling 
me; I did not believe Him, was disobedient and wicked, and the 
yoke I bore was heavy, the burden I carried was evil.” 

And for a long time Julius remained sitting, with the manuscript 
spread out before him on his knees, meditating upon his past life 
and calling to mind what Pamphilius, on various occasions, had 
told him. 

At length he arose and went to his son, whom he found on his 
feet, and he was overjoyed to think that he had inflicted no serious 
harm by the blow. 

Without addressing a word to his son Julius left the house, walked 
into the street, and took the road that led to the Christian com- 
munity. 

He journeyed on the whole day, and when evening came he 
stopped at a villager’s house, where he intended to pass the night. 
In the room into which he entered there was a man stretched out on 
acouch. The noise of footsteps disturbed him, and he raised hin- 
self up. 

Julius recognised the physician. 

“No,” exclaimed Julius, “never again shall you dissuade me from 
carrying out my resolve! This is the third time that I am bound for 
the same destination, and I know that there and there only I shall 
find peace of mind.” 

“Where ?” asked the physician. 

“ Among the Christians,” 

“‘ Yes, you may possibly find peace of mind there; but you will 
certainly not be doing your duty. You lack fortitude, my friend; 
misfortunes subdue you. True philosophers never act thus. Disas- 
ters and reverses are but the fire that tries the gold. You have 
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passed through the crucible, and now that your services, which 
might prove inestimable, are most urgently needed, you are sneaking 
away. It is now that you should test others and yourself. You 
have acquired true wisdom, and it is your duty to make use of it for 
the good of the commonwealth. What would become of the citizens 
and the State if those who have obtained a thorough knowledge of 
men, their passions, motives, and the conditions of their life, instead 
of giving the benefit of their knowledge and experience to the State, 
were to bury them out of sight and seek repose and tranquillity for 
themselves? Your wisdom has been gained in society, and it is 
your duty to allow society to reap the benefits of it.” 

“ But I possess no wisdom. I ama bundle of errors. True, they 
are ancient; but then antiquity does not transform errors into 
wisdom. Age and putridity, no matter what proportions they may 
reach, never change water into wine.” 

And having said this, Julius caught up his mantle, quitted the 
room and the house, and, without resting anywhere, continued his 
journey. 

The next evening, as the long shadows had just deepened into 
darkness, he reached the town of the Christians. ... He received 
a very cordial welcome, notwithstanding that it was not known that 
he was the personal friend of Pamphilius, whom they all loved and 
revered. 

At table Pamphilius perceived his friend, and, with an affable 
smile, ran up to him and pressed him in his embrace. 

“Here I am at last! ” exclaimed Julius. ‘Tell me what I am to 
do; I will obey you.” 

“ Don’t worry about that,’ replied Pamphilius; “let us go toge- 
ther.” And Pamphilius led Julius into the house that was prepared 
for strangers and wayfarers, pointed to the couch there, and said, 
“You will find out yourself in what way you may be useful to others, 
as soon as you have looked around you and grown accustomed to 
our mode of life. But, in order that you may make a profitable use of 
your present leisure, I will tell you what you might do to-morrow. 
In our garden the brethren are busy gathering in the vintage; go 
and give them what assistance you can. You will easily find your 
place among them.” 

Julius went to the vineyards next morning. The first was a young 
plantation with rich clusters of grapes hanging down on every side. 
The young people were gathering them in and carrying them away. 
All the work was portioned out among them, and Julius went from 
one to another anxious to discover something to do, but he found no 
place for himself there. 

He penetrated further, and came into a somewhat older planta- 
tion, where the crop was considerably less. But here too he failed 
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to get an occupation: the brethren were busy working in pairs, and 
required no additional hands. He continued his search, however, 
and soon found himself in a very old vineyard. It was empty. The 
vinestocks were warped and crooked and, it seemed to Julius, wholly 
devoid of fruit. 

“So, this is what my life is,” he exclaimed to himself, as he looked 
around. “Had I come hither at the first call, my life would have 
been as the fruits of the first vineyard. Had I come at the second 
call, it would have been like those of the older plantation, but now 
my life is as these useless, weakly old vinestocks, fit only to be 
thrown into the fire.” 

And Julius was terrified at what he had done, at the thought of 
the punishment that awaited him for having wantonly squandered 
his whole life. 

And he became very sad and said aloud: “I am now fit for 
nothing ; there is now no work that I can do.” And he did not rise 
up from his place, but wept bitterly over the criminal loss of that 
which he knew he could never more bring back. 

Suddenly he heard the voice of an old man calling out to him, 
“Work, dear brother,” said the voice. Looking round Julius 
beheld a very old man with snow-white hair, doubled up with age, 
whose tottering feet scarcely bore up the weight of his body. He 
stood beside a vine and was gathering the rare sweet grapes that 
grew here and there upon it. Julius went up to him. 

“ Work, dear brother,” he said, “‘ work is sweet.’’ And he taught 
him how to look for the very few clusters that were still on the 
stalks. 

Julius set to work to do as he had been told, and having found 
some bunches of grapes, took them to the old man and put them in 
his basket. 

And the old man said to him: “ Look! In what are these bunches 
inferior to those they are gathering in the other plantation ? ‘ Work 
while ye have the light,’ said our Teacher. ‘ It is the will of Him that 
sent Me that whosoever seeth the Son and believeth in Him, hath life 
everlasting and I will raise him up at the last day. For God did 
not send his Son into the world to judge the world, but that the 
world should be saved through Him. He who believes in Him shall 
not be judged, and he who does not believe is judged already, 
because he did not believe in the only begotten Son of God. The 
judgment consists in this, that the Light came into the world, but 
men loved darkness better than the Light, because their deeds are 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the Light, neither cometh 
to the Light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth, cometh to the Light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God.’ 
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“You are disheartened and downcast, because you have not done 
more than you have actually accomplished. Do not grieve, my son, 
for we are all children of God and His servants. We areall soldiers 
of Hisarmy. Do you think that He has no servants but yourself? 
And suppose you had devoted yourself to His service in the vigour 
of your strength, do you imagine that you would have accomplished 
all that He requires, that you would have done for your fellow men 
all that is necessary, in order to bring about His kingdom upon 
earth? You say that you would have accomplished twice as much 
as you can now perform, ten times as much, a hundred times as 
much. If you realised a myriad times more than all mankind com- 
bined, what would all this amount to in the work of God? To 


| nothing. The work of God, like God Himself, has no limits, no 
| end. God’s work is within you. Approach it and become not a 
| workman, but a son, and you will be aco-partner of God who is 


infinite and a sharer in His work. With God there is neither little 


nor great ; and in life there is neither little nor great : there is only 


| strait or crooked. Enter on the strait road in life and you will 


be with God, and your work will be neither great nor little—it will 
be God’s work. Remember that there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons. The 
world’s ways, and all that you have neglected to do, have shown you 


| your sin. And having seen your sin, you have repented. And 
| having repented, you have found the right road. And now that 
| you are on the right road, go forward with God; think no more of 


the past, of little and of great. All living men are equal before God. 
There is one God and one life.” 
And Julius grew calm and composed again, obtaining the peace of 


| mind he had yearned for ; and he manfully set himself to live and to 


work, to the utmost of his power, for the good of his fellow men. 
And he lived thus joyfully twenty years, his soul too full to allow 


| him to perceive the slow approach of physical death. 


L. Tousrot. 
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RURAL LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Durinc the Middle Ages the country was inhabited, much as to-day, 
by three distinct classes of persons—the nobles, the yeomanry, and 
the peasants; distinct but capable of interfusion. Then as now 
—and especially in the time of which we treat, when the great 
wealth of the middle classes had already begun to transform a society 
still feudal in appearance—many a noble, impoverished by warfare 
or mismanagement, sold the fattest acres of his lands to the wealthy 
merchant from the county town.’ Then as now many a frugal shep- 
herd laid by a penny here, a farthing there, till, with the little profits 
of his wage, he bought a plot of ground, a barn, a cabin; continuing 
meanwhile his earlier service; until his repeated and accumulated 
savings, enriched by the harvests of his rood of land, were sufficient 
to purchase a considerable farm.* Then as now the son of many 
such a peasant farmer, migrating to the town, became a wealthy 
merchant,’ a man who lived in greater luxury and spent with greater 
profusion than the nobles, and who, on account of the services he 
could render them, in an age conspicuous for its lack of ready money, 
mixed with them almost on equal terms; and finally, in those, as in 
these days, the King“at Paris knighted* many and many an eminent 
citizen, endowed him with an escutcheon, and married his sons into 
the oldest families. The burgher class was thus a sort of omnibus 
by which the serf jolted on, through several generations, towards 
the peerage ; only, the journey being long, and demanding not merely 
talent and perseverance, but rare qualities of endurance, it was 
undertaken with success only by exceptional persons. 


(1) See the Comptes des Fréres Bonis, merchants at Montauban during the second 
half of the fourteenth century, recently published (1890) by M. Ed. Forestier. 
Bonis himself possessed in the vicinity of Montauban lands and houses to the value of 
between sixty and seventy thousand pounds sterling, modern value ;—which did not 
prevent his selling his goods with his own hands in the smallest detail. 

(2) See Bonis, ccviii. Among Bonis’ servants the swineherd, Jean Chaussenoire, 
bought a vineyard ; the neatherd, Salona, two houses in town; another neatherd, 
a house on the banks of the Aveyron. In 1366, under the English, a shepherdess comes 
to Bonis and entrusts him with her savings: three-and-thirty pounds! Bonis’s valet, 
a man at wages of five pounds a year, possessed enough land to take 430 litres (two 
septiers) of wheat at the sowing. 

(3) Léopold Delisle, L’ Agriculture Normande au Moyen Age. See pp. 8—17, an account 
of the position of the hospites, who, often burghers in the town, were little better than 
serfs in the country. 

(4) For example, the Marmosets of Charles V.; but this king knighted numerous 
burghers of Paris. 
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These exceptional persons are beyond the narrow limits of this 
paper: some other time, perhaps, we may examine the interesting 
question of the transition from class to class in the end of the Middle 
Ages; but to-day our business is with the humbler rural folk, the 
yeoman farmer, the tenant on the estate, the day labourer; with the 
wages they earned and the pence they saved, the food they ate and 
the clothes they wore, the schools they sent their children to, the 
drugs they brewed for themselves or bought in time of sickness—all 
d the sum of the continuous inglorious effort which, in a time of un- 
exampled disaster, helped their country to bear up against an 
untoward fate, and sent her down to future ages prosperous and free. 

The yeoman farmer, or vavassour, was the aristocrat of his condi- 
tion ; his ancestors were freemen, and he himself, though less than 
noble, had certain of a noble’s privileges: he was free to quit or sell 
his estates at will, free to marry whom he would; there were even 
“ yavassours who held their land by military service. But as a class 
they paid a rent to their lord, were constrained to till a portion of 
sd his lands, and to furnish him yearly with a draught-horse for his 
stable, differing in this from the noble, who held his lands by faith, 
by homage, and by military service, paid no rent, and owed no corvee. 
Nevertheless a wealthy vavassour was, as we should say, a country 
gentleman. In time of peace he lived with a certain state and order ; 
¥ in time of war he carried a lance and rode to battle on horseback 
with his men behind him. There were, of course, poor vavassours, 
who paid less rent and performed a more considerable corvée, and 


7 (for the limits of class were little less elastic then than now) if some 
to among the yeoman-farmers rose almost to equality with the noble, 
“— there were unthrifty and ruined vavassours’ who were less consider- 
ds able than their neighbour the saving cottager or the prosperous 
ly tenant on the estate. 

a The vavassour, with the colon or rich farmer, and the small free- 


holder, formed an upper class among the agricultural population. 
Immediately below them came the descendants of the class of 
“ hospites, or, as we may call them, the tenants-on-the-estate, men 
» of who were not wholly free, who might not sell their lands or marry 


ond 


not | without the express permission of their feudal lord, and who, should 
‘ he be taken in battle, might be taxed to the verge of ruin to raise 
ire, . . 

a his ransom. These men, in fact, were serfs; but there were degrees 


mes in serfage ; besides, in the meaning that we attach to the word, 
let, | serfage was extinct by the end of the fourteenth century. There 
was no acknowledged exercise of arbitrary power. The relations of 
unt | the peasant to the lord of the manor were as well defined as those of 


han | the lord himself towards his feudal suzerain. True, the peasant might 
rous (1) For the full description of the origin and class of vavassours, we refer our reader to 
L. Delisle, L’ Agriculture Normande au Moyen Age. 
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not sell his lands or marry without leave ; but, in practice, this meant 
merely that he paid his landlord a slight tax on these occasions, even 
as we pay a legacy due to the State on coming into an inheritance. 
Certainly he was in theory “ taillable et corvéable a volonté”’ ; but the 
dues and corvées were almost invariable; they were attached rather 
to the land than to the lessee. A certain property carried a certain 
tax and corvée with it, let who would be the tenant. That is to say, 
that in an age when ready money was (owing to the anathema of the 
Church against usury or any rate of interest) locked almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the merchants or in the excommunicated 
treasury of the Jews, rent was paid, not only in cash (which the 
tenant had but rarely at his disposal), but in kind and in labour. 
For instance, a farmer renting an estate worth £20 a-year, would 
agree to pay £5 in cash, £10 in corn and poultry, and the remaining 
£5 in a certain number of days’ labour spent in performing certain 
tasks, always rigorously determined beforehand. It was left for 
later centuries to abuse a custom which, in its origin, was at least 
as convenient to the tenant as to the proprietor of the estate. The 
tenant on the estate—serf as he was, and object of our hereditary 
pity—occupied, in fact, a situation not unlike that which Mr. Cham- 
berlain (even more benevolent than Henri IV.) would assure to every 
cottager in his kingdom. In Normandy the cottage and outhouses 
of the tenant covered a square of eighty feet, the paddock and garden 
adjoining measured two Norman acres—nearly six acres of to-day. 
These dimensions appear to have been invariable,’ but the amount of 
income derived from the farm varied naturally with the quality of 
the soil and the character of the tenant. A rich tenant-farmer was the 
equal of an unthrifty yeoman, and it was not uncommon for the same 
person to be a tenant-farmer in the country and a merchant in the 
nearest market-town. The tenants furnished many thriving and 
adventurous recruits to the burgher class. They were often men of 
means, living very simply, and amassing year by year the greater 
part of the profits of the farm. The names of many among them 
are registered as the donators of the abbeys and churches of their 
countryside. Below this solid, thriving, and generous class, whose 
serfdom in the fourteenth century was merely the matter of a tradi- 
tionary tax or two, came the real children of the soil, the peasants, 
villains or rustics, renters of a tiny holding, for which they paid with 
little money and much service; and, lower still, the cotters, or 
bordarii, holders of a mere hut and patch of garden—men who 
seldom, if ever, handled coin, who paid for their bread with the 
sweat of their brow, and for whom the heaviest corvées were reserved. 

The corvées on all estates were pretty much the same, I have never 
yet met in medieval documents with anything resembling the 

(1) Delisle, op. cit., pp. 8—17 and 300. 
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refined and fantastic corvées of the eighteenth century : no mediaeval 
peasants that I know of were stationed by the moat all night to beat 
the water with their flails and keep the frogs from croaking. The 
first and most essential corvée of the fourteenth century—which cot- 
tars, tenants, yeomen, were alike compelled to perform in their due 
degree—was the service of transport. 

We can scarcely realise the difficulties of agriculture in an age 
when each countryside was constrained to live almost exclusively upon 
its own resources. The roads were so few, so bad, and so unsafe, that 
rarely any product, however unnecessary in its immediate district, and 
however urgently needed a hundred miles away, could be conveyed to 
the best market. Thus, while more than half of Normandy was under 
forest, the monks on the marshes of the Cotentin had to cook their 
meals and warm their chill refectories in winter time by a brief blaze 
of straw and cowdung. Corn,it is true, when thrashed and ground, 
was sent from place to place ; but bulkier crops, such as fodder, hay, 
and vetch, were rarely, if ever, carried any distance; when the hay 
harvest was ended, the farmer would calculate how many heads of 
cattle he could provision through the winter months, and at Martin- 
mas he killed for salting as many as exceeded his means of susten- 
ance.' There was, however, a certain amount of carrying indispens- 
able on every great estate: the transport of manure and marl and 
lime, for dressing the soil; the carrying of the master’s corn and 
wine to and from the winepress and the mill; and especially the cart~ 
ing from the forest of the wood necessary for firing and repairs. For 
this first and typical corvée, the yeoman gave a draught horse, the 
tenant lent his team and cart, the cottar furnished the strength of his 
thews and sinews. But let it be remembered, this with every other 
form of corvée might always, at the will of the tenant, be transmuted! 
intoasum of money. For the corvée, as we have said already, was 
merely one of the forms of rent. The full corvée was not exacted in 
every lease. With the service of transport the yeoman’s duties 
usually ended. Yet he sometimes, and the tenant-farmer always, was 
responsible for the tilling of a certain specified number of his master’s 
acres. The full corvée exacted of rustics and cottars added to the ser- 
vice of carrying and ploughing, the duties of cleaning the manorial 
stables and outhouses, of digging marl and lime, of gathering 
manure for the fields, cutting thatch for the roof, thrashing the corn, 
making the hay, cleaning the moat, washing and shearing the sheep, 
and helping in the vintage. It must be remembered that, although 
men on corvée received no pay, they were very amply fed throughout 
the term of their voluntary labour. We may therefore look upon the 
cottar—the man who gave no money but so many days a week in all 
seasons to his master— as having signed a contract to work a certain 

(1) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, i. 16, 
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portion of his landlord’s estate in return for the usage of a smaller 
portion of which the profits remain exclusively to himself; receiving 
in return for his service and in addition to his plot of ground, a house 
to cover him, tools to work with, and his full keep for every day 
spent upon his master’s business. 

France in the Middle Ages, and even in the earlier half of the 
fourteenth century, was still a vast agglomeration of heterogeneous 
races with different customs and different traditions. Surrey was as 
French as Aquitaine was English; Brittany was still a separate and 
generally an inimical country ; Burgundy, Provence, and even Péri- 
gord were petty sovereignties independent of the crown of France. 
These different districts had each their manner of letting land and 
providing for its tillage. We will hastily examine a few methods 
sufficiently important to have descended in some transmuted shape 
into the economy of modern France. 

But let us glance first of all at England, nearest home and most 
interesting to us—England, whose agricultural wealth had more than 
tripled under the wise organization of the Normans. There the peas- 
ants’ “duties” were substantially the same as the corvées of the French, 
and rent was also paid partly in money, partly in produce, and partly in 
labour—the last commutable at will, and very often commuted, it 
would appear ; for Mr. Thorold Rogers tells us that the fixed rate of the 
duty was sixpence for the ploughing-corvée of every man. An average 
farm employed the farmer or bailiff,a ploughman, a driver, at least one 
carter, a cowherd, a swineherd, a shepherd, and a dairywoman ; and, 
as in France, each of these persons had land and cattle of their own: 
the dairywoman would purchase with her savings one of her master’s 
calves; the shepherd drove his own little flock to pasture with his 
master’s sheep. These servants were generally paid in part by their 
maintenance; sometimes,but very rarely, incorn and cattle. In 1380 the 
average English price for the mowing of an acre was eightpence half- 
penny'—much less than in Normandy, where in 1390 the mowing of 
an acre was paid twenty-five sols ;? but it must be remembered that 
the Norman was three times as large as the English one. An Eng- 
lish thatcher was paid nearly fivepence a day ; a cooper, a plasterer, 
a carpenter, about as muah ; women earned at least a penny a day at 
cleaning the stubble and cutting straw for thatching.® It must be 
premised that all these prices apply to the second half of the fourteenth 
century, when the Great Plague, by thinning the population, had 
greatly raised the rate of wages. In a former article we have shown 
how difficult it is to compare the coinage of a past age with our own: 
there is no absolute rule, since the price of all articles has not 


(1) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, i. 278. 

(2) L. Delisle, L’ Agriculture Normande, p. 620. 

(3) The women who sheared the sheep in Anjou were paid for their trouble in loaves 
of white bread.—Joubert, Vie privée en Aniou au XV. siécle,“p. 25. 
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increased in an equal ratio; still, after much reflection and after 
taking counsel with many scholars competent to advise, we think we 
may suggest that the reader, in order to form an approximate ideal 
of medieval values, should multiply the actual intrinsic worth of 
every coin by eight. The intrinsic value of the livre, under Charles 
V. was, as nearly as possible, equal to the modern half-sovereign ; so 
that, multiplied by eight, we should calculate the purchasing power 
of the livre at £4 English, the sol at about 4s., while the denier may 
stand as the fourpenny bit. We must therefore represent the normal 
wage of the English husbandman under Edward III. and Richard II. 
as averaging 2s. a day: a rate little if any inferior to that which he 
receives at the present time. 

The stock was generally let with the land. On comparing M. 
Delisle with Mr. Thorold Rogers it is interesting to see that the hire 
of acow was exactly the same on either side the Channel, i.e. five 
sols (let us say one pound) a head per annum. At the expiry of 
the lease the tenant was bound to restore the same amount of seed 
and stock as he had received on entering. In those days, as in these, 
the chief profits of farming were derived from live stock, and the 
growing of corn was rather a necessity than a fruitful source of 
revenue. 

Notwithstanding her temperate winters and rich soil, England 
was inferior to France in the practice of agriculture. The land, 
ploughed four times a year in the south of France,’ was ploughed 
only once in England,* and there is no record of any harrowing or 
rolling. The crops chiefly grown were wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
beans, and vetches; hemp, so abundant a crop in France, was less 
frequently harvested. The English kitchen-garden was then as now 
singularly deficient. We, who to-day possess as a rule neither chi- 
cory, cardon, nor sorrel in our borders, who seldom stew or stuff a 
cucumber, and are unaware what excellent soup may be made from 
acabbage with a little butter, were still poorer in invention in the 
Middle Ages; though at least in those days our dinners were not 
saddened and soddened by the boiled potato. ‘Onions, nettles, 
mustard, leeks, and peas were the only esculent vegetables,’’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Thorold Rogers. ‘We probably also possessed cabbage, 
but I have never found either seed or plants quoted.” ® 

Across the Channel, brussels-sprouts (or “ pommes-de-choux’”’), 
three other kinds of cabbage, winter-greens, spinach and sorrel, 
beetroot, carrots, turnips, beans and peas, lettuce and the large kind 
known as Romaine (introduced into France from Avignon.by Bureau 
de la Riviére), sweet basil, with every kind of herb, cucumbers, garlic, 
leeks and onions, rhubarb and fennel, were in daily and abundant 
cultivation ; violet leaves cooked like spinach or served as a salad, 

(1) Bonis. (2) Thorold Rogers, i. 16. 
(3) History of Prices, loc. cit. and p. 66. 
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the green ears of wheat boiled with melted butter, and the young 
burgeons of the vine, dressed with a sauce piqguante, were additions to 
the table of which, for some reason, we have lost the habit.' The 
fruit garden in England was as behindhand as the kitchen 
garden. ‘We read of no plums, except once of damsons.” We 
had not yet invented our famous William pear, which to-day, in 
the gardens of Touraine, rivals the more ancient Bon Chré ‘tien, 
already common and celebrated in the fourteenth century. The 
peaches of Anjou, the plums of Orleans, the figs of Poictiers, the 
French grapes and almonds, had nothing to fear from Anglo-Norman 
competition. Apples were, however, equally abundant in the king- 
dom of King Edward and the kingdom of the Valois; and we may 
suppose that the wild fruits of the cherry, raspberry, and strawberry, 
domesticated in every French potager, could not have been unknown 


in England. 


If the English, then as now, were little acquainted with the 
charm and cheapness of a vegetable diet, then as now their meat 
was better and less expensive than in France; and English wool was 
quite unrivalled. The chief wealth of the farmer grew on the curly 
backs of his flock. Wool from the fat meadows of England was 
exported in exchange for wine from the dry and sunny slopes of 
France. Another national industry had begun to develop: English 
hops and English beer were already widely known, and compensated 
the acidity of English wine. The vine, grown round many a monas- 
tery in the south of our island, never received—and, owing to our 
watery sunshine, never could receive—any extensive culture. It is 
most unlikely, in an age when the wines of Gascony and English 
Bordeaux were continually introduced into the mother country, that 
English wine was grown for drinking. It was probably cultivated 
for the service of the Mass, in small quantities round every abbey, 
as in Normandy. The accidents of warfare might intercept the 
vessels that brought the wine of Gascony to English shores; and 
but for the humble vineyards of Kent and Middlesex, an incident of 
the Hundred Years’ War might practically, at any moment, have 
placed the English under ban of excommunication. 

We have seen that in England, as in Normandy, the farmer paid 
his landlord partly in money (the rent of an acre of meadow land in 
Normandy averaged about £1 14s, per annum?® per Norman acre, of 

(1) See especially the treatise on gardening in the Menagier de Paris. There is 
also a valuable chapter on the kitchen garden in M. L. Delisle’s ? Agriculture Nor- 
mande au Moyen Age. Most of the plants quoted were already grown in the gardens of 
Charlemagne. 

(2) Owing to the similarity of the signs used for denoting modern and medieval 


money, we have decided to write the medisval sums in italics ; £5 2s. Gd. must there- 
fore ‘be read as five livres, five sols, six deniers. 
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£7 sterling for three English acres, while arable land cost less than 
half as much), partly in money and partly in labour; but more in 
money and in labour than in kind. In the South of France the 
system was somewhat different ; the tenant paid his proprietor chiefly in 
the produce of the land. Owing to the kindness of Madame Marcel 
Dieulafoy I have been able to look through several leases of farms 
near Toulouse at the present time ; and I have been interested, and 
even surprised, to see how little the leases of the farms round Mont- 
auban, in 1350, published by M. Forestier in the Accounts of the 
Brothers Bonis, differ from the actual leases in use to-day for farms 
let en métayage in the South of France. 

The medieval farmer in Aquitaine and Gascony was simply a 
partner of the proprietor, for the exploitation of his lands and stock. 
The one furnished the land, the cattle, and even the implements, as 
well as the seed for the first sowing. The other supplied his time, 
his labour, the keep of cattle, and the repair of instruments. The 
harvests were generally divided equally between the two partners, 
save in the case of wheat and wine, of which the landlord usually 
reserved himself a larger share. Here is a lease for the year 135], 
drawn up between the merchant Bonis, of Montauban, and two of 
his “ gasaillers,” or farmers. 

** Montauban. 2nd October, 1351. 

“The Second October, 1351, we agreed for the lease with R. Picard and 
Rochelle, our Gasaillers. And we agreed that I shall sow or give the seed. 
We shall share the harvest in the field au tiers et d la moitie [a third for wheat 
and half for other grains] thelargest half being mine. The meadows and other 
lands are to remain as before: i.e., Picard and Rochelle are to pay me an 
annual rent of two livres [£8 sterling].”’ ! 

In another lease for the year 1353 the farmer pays for the arable 
land with half its produce; but for the house, the garden, and as 
much meadow land as a man would take two days to mow, he pays 
a yearly rental of forty sols in money, and ten brace of capons,” worth, 
I suppose, a little over a livre. The same leases give us particulars 
as tothe wages of farm servants in the South of France. In 1358 
a cowherd received nine livres a-year (say £36 of our money) and a 
pair of shoes; a swineherd, probably a boy, four livres a-year and 
his shoes; a shepherd, six livres a-year (£24) and his shoes; an old 
womanservant, two livres a-year (about £8), her shoes and a warm 
petticoat. We must remember that in those days, as in these, the 
servants on a Gascon farm were housed at the expense of the farmer, 
the tenant, not the landlord, being responsible for the wages of his 
husbandmen. 

(1) Bonis, cxevy. These prices are not very different to those of our days: a 
farm servant in Gascony to-day receives about £40 a year. 


(2) The value of a fine fattened capon was about two sols; an ordinary capon one 
tol ; a fowl, seven deniers. Delisle, p. 585. 
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There were several ways of hiring stock. On many farms the 
cattle were supplied by the landlord, the tenant being bound, at the 
expiry of his lease, to restore the flock and herds as numerous and 
in as good condition as he found them. They were also let d cheptel. 
Rochelle, the farmer of Bonis, hires from his landlord a pair of oxen 
worth twelve livres; for the use of them he pays every year a rent 
of three septiers of wheat (about 650 litres), but for every septier of 
wheat he is accounted to have acquired a right to one twefth part of 
the cattle, so that at the end of four years the team becomes the 
property of Rochelle. This system (not unlike the three years’ hire 
system, by which many people of the modern middle class acquire 
their more expensive furniture) was very widely spread throughout 
the southern provinces. 

The ploughs, carts, reaping-hooks, rakes, flails, scythes, spades, 
shovels, winepresses, benches, taps, and barrels, &e.,"necessary on 
every estate, were let with the land upon a repairing lease. 


The Hundred Years’ War, with its train of ruin and depopulation, 
introduced the disastrous fashion of mortgaging the cattle on a farm. 
The unhappy tenant, at his wits’ end for ready money to pay the 
taxes and to defray the expenses of his farm, sold his herds to some 
farmer a little less wretched than himself, with the proviso that, for 
a stipulated number of years, he was to keep on using the cattle and 
to reserve a certain portion of their produce. Thus one Colin Bois du 
Mesnil-Patri, near Caen, sells to Guillaume le Paumier, of St. Pierre, 
nine-and-twenty sheep, two red cows, two calves, a two-year-old steer, 
and a mare for the trifling sum of £8 15s. (say £35), reserving the 
use of them and half their produce during the three years next 
ensuing.’ This disastrous practice naturally deprived the peasants 
of their very means of sustenance, of the only manner in which they 
could work their land; unless, in the three years’ breathing-space 
assured them by the mortgage, some unusual harvest or happy turn 
of their affairs had enabled them to lay aside a sum sufficient to stock 
the farm afresh. 

Sheep in those days cost as a rule ten sols per head (say £2), 
alive and unshorn,’ though when dead and skinned he could be 
had for a tenth the price.’ At the present time in Gascony the 
normal price for a live sheep is two-and-thirty francs. An ox cost 
from two to six livres, a cow about three livres. Pigs were dear, 
costing each between two and three livres, a price fully proportionate 
to modern values. The horse was less esteemed than the ox for 
agricultural purposes ; he cost as much, or more, to buy and a great 
deal more to keep; you could not eat him, he has no horns, and 

(1) Delisle, p. 221. (2) Delisle, p. 616. 
(3) Thorold Rogers, i. 54. 
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his skin was far less valuable a hide. Still the horse was indispens- 
able to travel. We give a list of the prices that he fetched in the 
Comté d’Eu between 1382 and 1388 :— 





Livres. sols. deniers,’ 


1 horse ‘ ‘ : ° 2 10 0 
1 hackney . ‘ 10 0 
1 tall grey horse . , 10 0 


The horse called Rage-en-téte . 
The roan hackney 


10 0 
10 0! 


to bo e bo 


And in Picardy, in 1389 :— 


Livres. sols. deniers. 
A bay hackney . ‘ ‘ 1 10 0 
A black horse. ' F 7 0 0 
A grey nag ‘ ‘ , 5) 0 0 
A pair of greys. ‘ . 16 0 02 


The inventories published in the Accounts of Bonis show us that, 
on a small farm at least, a pair of oxen, one horse, one ass, two pigs 
and a sow, a good deal of poultry, and a swarm of bees were usually 
kept. We cannot estimate the price of these animals at less than 
twenty livres; few small proprietors could expend so large a sum. 
Therefore in districts where the hire-and-purchase system did not 
obtain it was customary for the large farmer to let out his stock to 
the poorer one, the oxen ata rate of from five to six sols per year, 
the sheep at about one sol per annum and per head. 


As a rule, the person who made the largest profit on his land was 
the very small proprietor. Many circumstances combined to favour 
him in the end of the Middle Ages. The cost of labour was high ; 
he with his family could run the farm without paid assistance. Ina 
time when the main profits of agriculture were derived from the sale 
of wool, cheese, butter, and other products of live stock, the man with 
little land might yet possess considerable herds. A very slight tax 
paid in either money or in kind to the lord of the manor secured him 
the right to pasture his cattle on the wide grassy borders of the lanes 
and in the interminable forests that covered half of France; the 
sheep were driven to pasture in the salt-marshes, one in every flock 
being yielded to the owner of the land. In winter-time the right of 
pasture in stubble or aftermath was common to all the cattle of a 
commune. The tenant who owned these flocks of swine and sheep 
fattened on the acorns and grasses of the manor, had probably round 
his cabin a few acres of harvest-land and little else. He possessed 
neither draught oxen nor horses for the ploughing, but paid one of 
his wealthier neighbours for this service. Over and over again we find 
the records of similar transactions ; the price given varied according 

(1) Delisle, p. 583. 
(2) Régistres du Chatelet, i. p. 3; and ii. pp. 100, 351, 370, 460, and 461. 
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to the extent and quality of the fields to be furrowed. To take a 
typical instance, Robert de Pailhayrols, in the year 1345, agrees to 
plough four times with four furrows a field belonging to Na Roque, 
and to sow it with good grain furnished by Na Roque. There is to 
be a certain time between each ploughing, and the work is to be 
tinished by the Ist November; Pailhayrols to receive fifteen sols in 
payment. In the same year Pons Telhet, of Caudesaygues, ploughs, 
sows, and covers a septier (216 litres) of wheat on the land of Pons 
Rabanit in exchange for a payment of three livres.’ 

At harvest time the peasant farmer could engage a man by the 
day to help him in the stress of work ; the labourer usually received 
his meals and about 1 sol per day.” At the present time in France 
he would not receive as much, if we reckon the sol as representing 
four shillings of our current coin.° 

We have now a fair idea of the expenses of farming. The profits 
then as now were mainly the sale of wool and hides, the sale of 
beasts for the butcher, the sale of corn, and the sale of wine or 
cider. The price of these articles, due proportion being guarded, 
has not varied in any surprising fashion. The average price of corn 
(which in the terrible years that followed Poictiers rose to thirty 
sols) was fifteen sols the septier, let us say thirty shillings the hecto- 
litre; owing to the quantity of foreign corn imported, it does not 
fetch more than half as much to-day, but on account of our improve- 
ment in agriculture, an acre of land yields a far larger harvest than 
in the Middle Ages. The commonest vin ordinaire appears to have 
been worth thirty-two deniers the septier—a little more than a half- 
penny the litre; but the wine usually served in taverns cost four deniers 
the pint,* about one and threepence the bottle, a price considerably in 
excess of that which a “‘ Gladstone claret ”’ commands in France to-day. 
A butcher at Evreux, in 1371, values two small oxen at four livres 
five sols ; while a large ox of Tallevaude, in 1383, is worth six livres. 
As it happens, this price, which we may reckon as four-and-twenty 
pounds, is just five pounds less than the average price given by 
French country butchers for a fine beast to-day. The farmer, who 
grew for the market, and not for consumption on the estate, had a 
profitable harvest on his meadows: for owing to the difficulty of 
carriage, hay was more expensive then than now. In Normandy, 


(1) Bonis, excvii. 

(2) Régistres du Chatelet : varlet thatcher, 1 sol and his keep (i. 393). Joubert, Vie 
privée en Anjou ; hedgers paid per day, 1 sol and their food (p. 98). Thorold Rogers: 
for mowing an acre, 8}d.; harvesters for carting corn, 1 sol 2 deniers, and their food 
(i. 255). 

(3) The wages of agricultural labourers almost all over France at the present time 
are two francs per day (1s. 8d.). Of course in harvest time they receive a little more. 
In Touraine, a very rich county, their average wages reach three francs a day. 

(4) Régistres du Chdtelet, i. 427, 448, 558, et passim ; and ii. 497. 
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in 1390, an acre of hay standing in the field (but we must remember 
the size of the Norman acre) fetched two livres ten sols—a modern 
ten-pound note—while the cost of mowing, making, stacking, and 
carrying the hay was estimated at five-and-twenty sols. Thus the 
farmer who purchased from a neighbour the harvest of a modern 
three-acre field, had to pay for it, by the time it was delivered in his 
rick-yard, at least fifteen pounds of our current coin ;' or, to adopt 
a more reasonable computation, as much as he would give for an 
excellent hackney, or for the year’s wages of a womanservant. A 
last source of income was derived from the produce of the dairy, 
the sale of poultry, and the fruits of the orchard. In Normandy, in 
1371, a hundred fine apples were worth three sols (shall we say 
twelve shillings ?), and fifty walnuts six deniers. A hundred eggs 
were worth five sols in the market town; a fine fattened capon 
between one and two sols; a fowl seven deniers ; a pound of butter 
twelve deniers. We give these prices for the reader to compare 
them with the fourteenth-century price of stock and labour ; it would 
be absurd to multiply them by eight in order to arrive at their 
modern value ; and this one example may serve to show the folly 
of seeking to establish an absolute and unvarying multiple for 
medieval prices. 

The houses of the farmers and the country people differed then 
as now according to their rank and prosperity, and also according 
to the district they inhabited. The yeoman farmer, and even the 
well-to-do husbandman, dwelt in a solid house of brick or stone, 
tiled or slated, with a paved yard separating it from the barns, the 
outhouses, the dairy, and cattle-pens. The farm-house—which, in 
England, was always constructed with a southern aspect—as in- 
variably faced the east in Aquitaine, while to the rear, well open to 
the west, was a long tiled verandah, where, in winter afternoons, the 
hemp-picking, the wool-carding, &c., was done.” Within, the vast 
kitchen glowed in the light of the fire—almost as unextinguishable 
as the vestal virgin’s; peat, coal, and wood were each abundantly 
employed; and for a trifling rent, generally paid in kind, the lord 
of the manor would permit the farmers on his land to cut their turves 
from his bog, or their boughs from his forest. Fuel was not only 
actually, but relatively cheaper in the Middle Ages than to-day ; for 
the bogs were not drained in those days, the forests covered great 
expanses, and the cost of carriage made it almost impossible to tran- 
sport their produce. In almost every shire of France and England 
the supply of fuel was in excess of the demand. 

This hospitable fire flared up a chimney proportioned to its size, 
lighting the huge brick oven, the iron fire-dogs, the bellows, shovel, 
(1) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, i. p. 13. 

(2) Bonis, p. exciii. 
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gridiron, ladles, cauldrons, saucepans, mortar, tin pails, and other 
utensils that stood on the brackets of the hearth; and irradiating 
the brass and copper pots, the metal candlesticks, the lamp, the 
lantern, the not unfrequent silver beaker, and the glass drinking- 
cups, that were ranged on the chests and cupboards round the walls." 
Near this fire stood a high-backed settle, the master’s ingle corner; 
and under the great mantel of the chimney narrower benches were 
set in the brick. Within easy reach of the hearth, a deep oak 
chest held the logs for burning. It was generally matched by a 
handsome wedding-chest with carved or painted front, long enough 
to contain a grown person full-length (as the readers of Ginevra will 
mournfully remember), but more usually filled, it must be admitted, 
with the best clothes, the trinkets, and the savings of the household. 
The Registers of the Chatelet record no crime so common as the 
breaking open of such wedding-chests ; and it is surprising how 
many clasps or jewels, girdles of pearls, golden head-dresses and 
rings, and purses full of gold, were stolen from quite humble house- 
holds. Our forefathers invested their capital in cups or trinkets of 
precious metal, pretty to look at, easy to hide, and readily converted 
into cash when necessity demanded a sacrifice. 

The windows of this great kitchen were almost always small and 
rarely glazed: conceive it as a great stone cavern lit by an undying 
fire that played on glittering surfaces. The light came chiefly 
from the hearth, or from the home-made rushlights of the north,'the 
flaring pine-torches of the south, which lit the spinning wives and 
maidens, when at close of day they clustered round the fire. In the 
daytime the kitchen was a dusky place. Sometimes the only aper- 
ture, besides the door and chimney, was such a small square window 
as may still be seen in the cottages of Savoy, pasted over with a 
piece of oiled linen, impervious to the air. Often a heavy shutter, 
made of one slab of polished oak, protected asmall uncovered lattice, 
shutting with a spring. These houses, so hygienically built to face 
the rising or the mid-day sun, could receive scarce a ray of its puri- 
fying light. Doubtless the vast chimney and the day-long fire 
sufficed to ventilate their dark recesses. 

In one of the deepest of these recesses, well out of the way, was 
placed the bed—a bed such as we can barely imagine, a family four- 
poster! Here reposed the father and the mother, several of the 
children, and—/(readers of the Heptameron will remember this 
striking custom, which continued into the sixteenth century)—and 
the stranger within their gates.” A share of this ample couch was 
considered a special honour offered to a guest of note. The bed, if 
little private, was generally comfortable. The invoice of a day- 


(1) See the farm inventory in Joubert’s Vie privée en Anjou au X Vme. siécle. 
(2) Joubert. 
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labourer’s widow, taken at Montauban in 1345,’ proves her to possess 
two feather beds with pillows, fifteen linen sheets, four striped yellow 
counterpanes. In much poorer households the bed was sometimes 
stuffed with straw,” but nearly every mention we have of the bed- 
ding of the time proves it to have been no less ample, comfortable 
(nor, indeed, less cleanly) than in country places at the present day. 
In this respect the French were far before the English, whom Mr. 
Thorold Rogers shows as 'slecping on a rude and sheetless bed, 
covered by night with the garments of the day.° 

Such was the house-place of the well-to-do: one room, but well 
furnished and spacious. The rich yeoman was more amply 
lodged ; and the manor-house contained three rooms, the hall, the 
dormitory, and the parlour.* But the cottars dwelt in far hum- 
bler habitations. The small thatched cabins of Normandy were 
replaced in the centre of France by mere huts, generally built of 
plastered wattle, but sometimes no more than a rude lattice of which 
the interstices were bunged with straw or hay. Three such huts— 
one for the peasant, one for his cattle, one for his crops—stood 
round a paven yard. The door of the hut in which the cottar lived 
with his family was divided laterally at about six feet from the 
ground, so that while the lower part was closed the upper door or 
shutter might remain open to admit the air and let out the smoke. 
For in these cabins there was frequently no other window. There 
was often no chimney save a hole in the roof. The food was cooked 
over a brazier of charcoal, a sca/dino, such as the poor people use 
to-day in Italy ; but owing to the rising of the fumes, save in very 
windy weather, there was little smoke. 

The people who lived so simply had better tools and more nume- 
rous implements than we suppose. Most countrymen possessed a 
ladder, a hand-mill, an axe, a crowbar, nails, a gimlet, hedge- 
clippers, a branding iron, a wheelbarrow, and often a light cart, 
a plough, harness, reaping-hooks, scythes, a hoe, spade, rake, 
flail, sieve, bushel, knife, hammer, a long ferruled staff, a bow; 
many owning a lance, and some a sword and buckler.” The 
Gascon labourer’s widow already mentioned possessed a corn-mill, 
a tin washtub, a metal warming-pan, two brass water jugs, two 

(1) Comptes des Fréres Bonis, Marchands de Montauban, publié par M. Edouard Forestier, 
1890, p. ccx. 

(2) Chételet ii. 509: ‘They took the bed, pulled the straw out of it, threw it in the 
chimney, and set fire to it.”’ 

(8) Thorold Rogers, History i. 13. 

(4) Thorold Rogers, History of Prices i. 13. See idid., inventory of John Senekworth’s 
effects, for the furniture of a Cambridgeshire manor in 1314. We notice six sheets, a 
mattress, a coverlet, a counterpane, a ‘‘ banker’’ or stuffed cushion for a bench, three 
cushions, three tablecloths and two napkins, two drinking glasses, four silver spoons, a 


basin and ewer, two silver seals and three books of romance ! 
(5) Joubert, La Vie Privée en Anjou. 
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pint pots, a metal bowl, two metal pots, four bottles, 4 cauldron, 


a pestle and mortar, a salt-box, a pail, two iron tripods, a copper 


box, two large chests, a cupboard, a box, four trestle tables, a bench, a 
carpenter’s bench and tools, two baking-tubs, one kneading-trough, 
two corn chests, and a large table, besides two axes, four lances, a 
crossbow, a scythe, and other arms and tools. We doubt if she 
would be better off to-day. The inventory of a farmer’s stock of the 
same date and place (Montauban, 1345) contains four kneading- 
troughs, a large funnel, one winepress with screws, four tuns, eight 
casks, three barrels, and two kegs; a lead alembic for distilling, a 
cauldron, two metal water jugs, cooking utensils; two wool cards, 
three carding combs for hemp, two spades, two flails, three reaping 
hooks, one scythe, one crossbar, two carpenters’ benches and tools, 
one shovel, two iron goads; a cart and harness; two oxen, one 
horse, one ass, two pigs, two sows, and a swarm of bees. Probably 
many a squatter’s ranch is little better stocked. 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 


(Madame James DarMESTETER.) 


(To be continued.) 
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REASON ALONE. 
A REPLY TO FATHER SEBASTIAN BOWDEN. 


In the September number of this Review I criticised a work of an 
extremely interesting kind. It was a treatise on “ Natural Religion, 
by a Catholic Theologian,” Dr. Hettinger, which has just been 
translated into English and published in this country, under the 
editorship of a distinguished Oratorian, Father Sebastian Bowden. 
The aim of the author is to establish the following propositions: 
That a theistic religion, coinciding with the primary doctrines of 
Christianity, not only contains in itself nothing contrary to reason, 
but is, if reason is simply given fair play, actually forced on our 
acceptance by the logical necessities of thought, independently of 
any idea of a revelation, and in spite of a full acceptance of the 
discoveries of modern natural science. The aim of my own criticism 
was to show that the above proposition is false—hopelessly and 
mischievously false; and that if a natural religion is attainable at 
all, reason is not the faculty by which we can either attain it or, in 
these days, defend it. To this criticism Father Sebastian has replied, 
and I take the opportunity which his reply affords of explaining my 
own position more fully and more distinctly. 

I have observed before, in the pages of this Review, and I wish to 
observe again, that where questions of universal importance are dis- 
cussed in the present way, nothing is so childish or confusing as for 
either one of the disputants to attack the other for what he says, as 
distinguished from what he obviously means. The question is not 
which of two writers writes the best article, but which is stating or 
trying to state the strongest position: it is therefore well to abstain 
as far as possible from anything that may suggest a personal strife 
of wits, and to deal with whatever arguments an opponent may 
happen to urge, not as if they were arguments which had been used 
by him, but merely as if they were arguments which it is possible 
for men to use. At the same time a certain element of personality 
has its signal uses. If a case has to be combated it must necessarily 
be put into some definite shape; and the reader’s attention is 
quickened, and his confidence in the writer_is increased, when the 
definite shape into which it is put for the occasion, is provided by a 
competent person who is vitally interested in its defence. I shall, 
therefore, in what follows, make special reference to Father Sebas- 
tian’s words, and endeavour to expose what I consider to be the 
fallacies of his several arguments; but I shall do so with a view to 
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showing not that he himself argues unskilfully, but that his position 
is one which no arguments, however skilful, can maintain. 

There is another side also to this personal question, as to which on 
occasions like these it is well to be as explicit as possible. Argu- 
ments are generally judged, not on their intrinsic merits only, but 
by what is supposed to be the aim of the person who employs them. 
The readers ask themselves what this person is driving at; and 
according as their sympathies are with this or against it, they incline 
to see the argument in the best light or in the worst. I beg, therefore, 
to lay stress on the following important point, as it will serve to 
remove a certain amount of prejudice, which might otherwise be 
excited in many minds by much of what I have to say. Though I 
am about to argue against Father Sebastian, I entirely agree with 
him as regards his main position. We both desire to arrive at the 
same end ; our only difference is as to the way by which to get at it. 
His main position is this: that whether the Catholic religion is true 
or not, a religion of some sort is essential to all that is most valuable 
in life; and that we can arrive at such a religion by some faculty 
natural to ourselves, without the assistance of a revelation. As to 
the first of these two propositions, it will be enough for me to say 
that I believe it as strongly as Father Sebastian himself does; whilst 
as to the second, I am so far from arguing against it, that my sole 
aim is to indicate the true arguments in its favour. The question 
then that I propose to deal with is not, Are the doctrines of Natural 
Religion true? but, By what faculty and in what way do we arrive at the 
truths of Natural Religion ? 

In order to place these truths on their true foundation, it is necessary 
to remove their false foundation ; and my contention is that the founda- 
tion on which they are placed by Dr. Hettinger, by Father Sebastian, 
and by the whole school represented by them, is false—that it isa 
foundation of sand which thought and knowledge are dissolving, and 
that we should remove from it as quickly as possible any beliefs we 
value, or otherwise we shall presently see them collapsing in helpless 
ruin. In other words, if we wish to retain natural religion we must 
find for it some foundation other than natural reason. Natural 
reason altogether fails to support it. Let me explain in detail how 
this is the case. 

The first step is to set down clearly the principal propositions, or 
articles of belief, which Natural Religion consists of ; and in doing 
this there is no difficulty: for Father Sebastian, Dr. Hettinger, and 
myself, all mean by Natural Religion substantially the same thing. 
The principal propositions, then, of what Natural Religion consists, 
are as follows :— 

A personal God exists, omnipotent, and the creator of all things. 

This God is good in the sense of being benevolent to man, of will- 
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ing man’s highest happiness (which is union with Himself), and of 
having made and ordered the material universe with a special view 
to enabling each man to achieve it. 

Man is immortal. 

Man’s will is free. 

Man is responsible to God for acting or not acting according to 
God’s views for his welfare. 

These are the propositions which Father Sebastian asserts can be 
proved by natural reason; and from his point of view the impor- 
tance of all is equal. Lach is essential to the others. Subtract any 
one of them, or leave any one of them doubtful, and Natural Religion, 
as conceived of by Father Sebastian, is ruined. Thus God’s good- 
ness is as important as God’s existence. If God were not good—if 
He were malicious or indifferent—man would owe Him no duty. If 
man’s will were not free, man would have no responsibility ; nor 
would man’s responsibility mean anything, if his life ended in the 
grave. Some, perhaps, may dispute these points, but not Father 
Sebastian or I. For the purpose of the present argument, at any 
rate, we are in complete agreement about them. 

Let us now turn to the arguments by which, according to Father 
Sebastian, natural reason establishes these propositions. And first, 
let me repeat, in general terms, what I said of them in my former 
article. 

I said that whatever force or plausibility these arguments may have 
had in former ages, they have none now in these days of extended 
knowledge—that science has either taken from them any tangible 
meaning ; or that else their meaning contradicts propositions that 
science has demonstrated. Dr. Hettinger himself believed them to 
be scientific, and specially efficacious in controversy at the present 
moment; but I pointed out that this belief on his part was really the 
key to the weakness of his whole position; that it showed how 
utterly wanting he was, despite all his scientific reading, in any true 
conception of what modern science is, of what it has taught us, and 
of what its teachings are based upon. This is the first point on 
which Father Sebastian attacks me; and he aims at proving, by 
certain extracts from my criticisms, that it is not Dr. Hettinger 
who has misapprehended science, but I. To me, what he says 
seems merely a fresh example of the very misapprehension on which 
I commented. 

One of the most obvious ways in which this misapprehension 
showed itself in the work of Dr. Hettinger, I said, was the way— 
strangely naive and promiscuous—in which he selected his scientific 
authorities—quotiag Lucretius, for example, as the mouthpiece of 
contemporary materialism, Rousseau as an authority on the author- 
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ship and authenticity of the Gospels, and Cuvier as an authority on 
the antiquity of the human race. Father Sebastian joins issue with 
me over the case of Cuvier. Cuvier maintained that the human race 
was no older than the traditional date of Adam ; Dr. Hettinger cites 
this view as the verdict of modern science; and I said that to do 
this was an absurdity, for the simple reason that Cuvier was out of 
date, and his views on the point in question had no weight what- 
ever. Father Sebastian replies that in this I have strangely deceived 
myself, for, as a matter of fact (and the following are his own 
words) :—‘ Cuvier is, in Professor Owen’s declared opinion, the 
greatest man since Aristotle.” 

For my present purpose no better reply could have been made. 
Dr. Hettinger’s whole attitude, and its most characteristic error, 
is reproduced and accentuated in it. Cuvier may have been 
the greatest genius since Aristotle; but though for that reason 
we are bound to admire his greatness, it does not follow that we 
are bound to accept any one of his conclusions. Father Sebastian 
complains in one place that “the dogmatism of science is abso- 
lute,” and that we are asked to believe what it says, ‘“ not because 
of scientific proof, but because science says it.” If by science he 
means scientific men, he is here acting on the very principle 
which he condemns ; and is asking us to believe in a certain view 
of Cuvier’s, not because the proofs of it are sound, but because 
Cuvier held it. He complains that science issues “ its pronouncements 
ex cathedré ;”’ and it is an ex cathedré pronouncement to which he is 
himself appealing. In reality, however, the teachings of modern 
science are the precise opposite to what Father Sebastian thinks 
they are. Instead of being accepted by the world as pronounce- 
ments ex cathedrd, they are, unlike all other kinds of teaching, 
accepted without regard to the greatness of the persons teaching 
them. Great men may have prepared the way to their discovery ; 
the actual discovery has been made by men comparatively insignifi- 
cant. The dwarf on the giant’s shoulders, as has been well said, 
sees farther than the giant sees. We admire the great man, but we 
believe the little one. Thus the fact of Cuvier having been the 
greatest genius since Aristotle, does not of itself give him the 
smallest weight as an authority. If it did, we might, on the same 
principle, appeal to Aristotle’s natural science for the purpose of 
refuting Cuvier’s. We might argue in favour of the Copernican 
theory, on the ground that Copernicus was greater than any living 
astronomer; and recent discoveries as to the nature of heat we 
might curtly dismiss as false, by a quotation from Lord Bacon. 

The point on which I am now insisting is one of far wider impor- 
tance than the particular question of the antiquity of the human race ; 
but I will pause for a moment to say a few more words about this. 
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“Some,” writes Father Sebastian, in his defence of Cuvier, “ read 
in the earth’s strata and fossils evidence of a slow, gradual, and 
continuous evolution, extending over millions of years, Others 
account for the same phenomenon by the action of sudden catas- 
trophes. Cuvier held the latter view, because of the evidence in its 
favour.” It would appear from this passage that even Father 
Sebastian does not consider Cuvier’s view conclusive; and yet it is 
on this view that Dr. Hettinger founds one of his principal -proposi- 
tions—the proposition that life on the earth began only six thousand 
years ago. I would ask Father Sebastian if it is not in the highest 
degree dangerous to base any defence of religion on such a doubtful 
pillar as this: and how doubtful it must seem even to many most 
orthodox Catholics, may be gathered from the fact that a writer in 
the Dublin Review has been recently arguing on the theory entirely 
opposite, which he quotes from Sir Charles Lyell, and boldly accepts 
as true, ‘that some two hundred and forty millions of years have 
elapsed, since the formation of the indubitably fossiliferous rocks,” * 

This, however, I merely observe by the way, and I resume the 
thread of what I was just now saying. I was saying that the teach- 
ings of modern science do not rest on authority ; or, in other words, 
that the ground on which we accept them, is not our personal 
confidence in the greatness of scientific men. I will now go on to 
explain what I mean more fully. The moment any scientific dis- 
covery has been established, it detaches itself from its discoverer 
and rests on its own basis. The world in general believes it, not 
because some one has seen it whose vision is exceptionally keen, but 
because such a person having once pointed it out, anyone who takes 
the trouble to look for it, can see it as well as he. We do not, for 
instance, believe that the sun is the centre of the solar system, on 
the authority of any one man, or of any body of men. We believe 
the fact, either because we are ourselves familiar with the proofs of 
it, or else—which is the case with most of us—because we know 
that the proofs of it exist; and could the original discoverer rise 
from the dead and deny it, no man, woman, or child would believe 
it one whit the less. Nor is this true only with regard to scientific 
facts which are certain : it is true also with regard to those for which 
the evidence at present is only partial or circumstantial. The degree 
of assent which the world accords to them, depends not on the dic- 
tation of the men who have collected the evidence, but on the 
amount and nature of the evidence which they are known to have 
collected. 

As soon as we realise this exceedingly obvious truth, we shall 
realise another of even greater practical moment; namely, that 
scientific discoverers are not necessarily the best judges of the sig- 


(1) Dublin Review, July, 1890, p. 34. 
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nificance of their own discoveries, any more than a maker of painters’ 
colours is necessarily a good painter. In individual cases they may 
be so; but when this happens we respect their judgment, not because 
they are scientific discoverers, but because they happen to be sound 
philosophers also. As a matter of fact, however, this happens rarely. 
As to philosophers, they are not, as a rule, specialists in any branch 
of science ; nor do they attempt to trench upon the domain of the 
scientific man. But scientific men constantly attempt to trench on the 
domain of the philosopher, and, as a rule, they show themselves most 
feeble reasoners when they do so. Father Sebastian partially admits 
this fact himself. Many eminent scientific discoverers are mate- 
rialists and atheists. But though he accepts their discoveries, and 
admires their ability in making them, he rejects their atheism 
as false, foolish, and illogical. He does not, however, see that if a 
man’s eminence in science lends no weight to his atheism, it lends, 
should he happen to be a theist, just as little weight to his theism 
The one fact, however, is just as clear as the other, and the whole 
case simply amounts to this: that it is idle, because a man is emi- 
nent as a man of science, to quote him as a scientific authority on 
questions that are outside his own scientific domain. 

It is this, however, that Father Sebastian and Dr. Hettinger 
entirely fail to realise, and their conception of science is conse- 
quently curious in the extreme. They first summarily dismiss, as I 
said just now, whatever scientists may say on the side of atheism; 
they then take whatever remains of their writings, and treat this 
as if it bore the same relation to science that, according to Protes- 
tants, the Bible bears to Christianity. The voice of science seems 
to them to speak equally in every sentence, when in reality the 
very reverse is the case. In the same book, in the same article, in 
the same paragraph, we constantly find the same man speaking in 
two capacities—in the one of which he is fit to speak, and in the 
other eminently unfit. In one sentence he may be a skilled experi- 
mentalist, announcing some new discovery; in the next, he may 
be a vague and undisciplined sentimentalist, expressing what is 
merely an idea or superstition of his own. 

Let us now turn to Father Sebastian’s criticisms, and see how they 
illustrate what I have just now said. One point on which I insisted, 
and which I shall deal with again presently, was that science offers 
us no demonstration whatever that man occupies any prominent 
position in the universe, or that the world was designed with exclu- 
sive reference to his welfare. Father Sebastian replies that it does 
offer such demonstration, and he supports the assertion by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Wallace: ‘“‘The whole purpose,” says 
Mr. Wallace, “the only raison d’étre of the world . . . . is the deve- 
lopment of the human ‘spirit in association with the human body.’ 
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Now how can Mr. Wallace’s researches in natural history qualify 
him to pronounce on the sole raison d’étre of the world? They may 
show him that man is the highest product of evolution on the 
earth’s surface, but they cannot show him that this product is the 
result of a purpose; still less can they show him, even assuming 
some purpose to exist, that the earth and everything on it has not 
some raison d’étre in the universe to which man and man’s welfare 
are altogether subordinate. JF’ather Sebastian himself laughs at 
positive science for claiming “to embrace omne scibile as its subject.” 
He must surely see then Mr. Wallace, as a naturalist, has no claim 
to be an authority on the “sole purpose” of God. What Mr. 
Wallace says may very possibly be true; but whether it is true or 
no, what I am here insisting on is that it is not science that says 
it, but simply Mr. Wallace who says it. His achievements in 
science have no more to do with it than they have to do with his 
views about the nationalisation of the land. 

But Father Sebastian’s method of arriving at the teachings of 
science leads him to errors of a yet deeper kind than this. It not 
only leads him to quote as science the opinion of scientists on any 
question they happen to touch upon, but it leads him to quote 
sentences which are strictly scientific without apprehending what is 
their real meaning. He takes isolated scriptures, and gives them a 
private interpretation, which is often the exact opposite of what the 
writers intended. Thus having quoted me as saying that science 
has obliterated the ideas of design, he answers this statement by 
the following quotation from Professor Huxley :— 

“The teleological and mechanical views of nature are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the more purely a 
mechanist the speculator is, the more firmly does he assume a 
primordial molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the 
universe are the consequence.” 

Now the latter part of this text is entirely beside the mark. The 
primordial molecular arrangement is, of course, assumed, or no scien- 
tific theory of evolution would be possible. The only question is, to 
what was the primordial arrangement due. Was it due to the pur- 
pose of some personal God? All that Professor Huxley says is, 
that science cannot prove that it was not. All that I stated was 
that science could not prove that it was. Any one who has studied 
Professor Huxley’s writings must know that in this he entirely 
agrees with me: and if his own convictions as to the matter have 
any authority at all, they are hostile to the proposition which he is 
here cited to support. 

Again, I pointed to the difficulty, recognised by every one, which 
the presence of pain and evil offers to the idea of divine benevolence, 
and I implied that the permission of evil for a greater good, no 
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matter whether it be a true explanation or no, is not an explanation 
that receives any support from science. As a conclusive answer to 
this, Father Sebastian says that Moleschott has actually “ formu- 
lated [this explanation] in terms, as the dominant principle which 
explains the mystery of life.’ This is the passage he refers to— 

“In this sublime creation which we daily witness, nothing is 
suffered to decay or perish; everywhere air and plants, men and 
beasts, unite to purify, develop, renovate, and ennoble one another ; 
so that the individual is sacrificed to the species, and death is only 
the condition of immortality for the whole circle of life.” 

Now it is only in the most superficial way (and even so only by 
analogy) that this passage has any bearing on the propositions for 
which Father Sebastian contends. Father Sebastian’s position is 
that the evil and injustice from which men suffer as a race is per- 
mitted only for the greater good of their individual and immortal 
souls. But what Moleschott asserts is the precise opposite. Father 
Sebastian’s meaning is that the race is allowed to suffer for the good 
of the individual ; Moleschott’s is that the individual is destroyed 
for the good of the race. Moleschott’s meaning, indeed, could not be 
more accurately exemplified than in a view expressed by a distin- 
guished philosophic historian, which Father Sebastian would surely 
regard with horror—that the purity of family life is only secured by 
prostitution, and that the prostitute is to be respected “as the high 
priestess of humanity, sacrificed for the sins of the people.” 

And now having tried to point out what science is not, let me try 
to point out what it is. In consists, then, in the first place, of that 
enormous aggregate of facts—every day increasing—which make up 
its various branches. We are not concerned here to mention any of 
these particularly. It is enough to remark that such a body of 
accepted facts exists; and that they are accepted by the world, as I 
have said before, not on account of the authority of their discoverers, 
but of objective proofs which their discoverers or others have 
pointed out to us. But science does not consist of an aggregate of 
facts only. It consists also of certain generalisations, which sum up 
the meaning of these facts. The facts, when grouped methodically, 
may be called the writing ; the generalisations are the interpretation 
of the writing. It is, for instance, a well-established fact that every 
change in consciousness, whether of thought or feeling, has its 
counterpart in the molecular physics of the brain; and there are a 
number of other facts of the same order, bearing on the conditions 
under which consciousness appears and disappears. These facts taken 
together are the words or letters of a sentence. Certain thinkers 
rightly, or wrongly, deduce from these facts that consciousness is depen- 
denton, and inseparable from, matter. That generalisation is a reading 
or an interpretation of the sentence. Now so long as we are satisfied 
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that the text is substantially accurate, it is in the interpretation alone 
that the world in general is interested. What affects us practically 
is not how the text came to be written, but how we are to read it; 
and the kind of intelligence required to read it is very different 
from that required to discover or to correct it; just as the qualities 
that make a theologian are different from those that make a 
philologist. 

Accordingly, when, in my review of Dr. Hettinger’s work, I 
asserted that science taught certain things to us, I was referring not 
to the details of any science in particular, but to the general signifi- 
cancy of these facts, when taken as a whole. Father Sebastian com- 
plains that I quote no authorities for the facts; but for the facts, 
when referred to generally as I referred to them, no authorities are 
required. Had it been necessary for me to go into any minute par- 
ticulars, quotations in that case might have been necessary from 
recognised books of reference. For instance, had my argument 
turned on the population of New York, it would certainly have been 
well for me to have referred to the American Census. But nothing 
would be gained by my quoting all the geographies in the world 
had I only had occasion to say that New York is in America; nor 
would it have been necessary for me to seek the authority of any 
astronomer for saying that the sun was the centre of the solar system. 
This will be sufficiently apparent when I state once again the con- 
clusions which the facts of science, if taken by themselves, were, 
I said, forcing upon us. They are as follows:— 

The material universe is infinite and eternal, all its changes being 
the result of all-pervading and eternally unchanging laws. 

No purpose that to human reason seems rational can be discovered 
by human reason in man’s circumstances and history—certainly not 
any benevolent purpose; and, as to the universe as a whole, no 
meaning or purpose in it is even conjecturable. 

Life and consciousness, whatever may be their nature, are insepar- 
able from the material universe: they follow its laws, and are the 
result of its laws. They are another aspect of the movements of the 
same machine. 

Soul-life and consciousness, as we see exhibited in man, is a fleet- 
ing and infinitesimal ‘phenomenon in the eternity and infinity of 
the All. 

Now let the reader observe that I do not affirm any one of these 
conclusions to be true. I only affirm them to be true if we put our- 
selves in Father Sebastian’s place, and assume that we have no source 
of knowledge other than natural reason. And if it is to these con- 
clusions that natural reason leads us, Father Sebastian admits there 
ean be no natural religion. 

His contention, however, is that natural reason not only does not 
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lead us to these conclusions, but that it does lead us to others 
definitely and positively opposed to them. Let us take the former 
in the order in which I have set them down. 

The material universe is infinite and eternal, all its changes being 
the result of all-pervading and eternally unchanging laws. The 
counter-proposition which Father Sebastian opposes to this is, that 
the material universe is finite, and not eternal, and that its laws, 
instead of being eternally inherent in matter, are impressed on 
matter by some outside cause, which produced both, and is indepen- 
dent of both. Let us glance at the arguments by which he supports 
this view. They are of two kinds—metaphysical and physical ; or, 
in other words, they are arguments based on scientific observations 
directed inwards on the processes of thought, and arguments based 
on scientific observations directed outwards on processes of the 
external universe. 

Now the metaphysical arguments are extremely difficult to deal 
with. They belong to that obscure region where physics and 
metaphysics meet, and involve many questions which cannot be 
discussed here. For the present purpose, however, no discus- 
sion of them is necessary, because, so far as the present purpose 
is concerned, we may concede to Father Sebastian much of 
what he believes them to prove. Put in their briefest form they 
amount to this: that life and consciousness could not have been 
caused by what is lifeless and unconscious ; therefore man cannot 
have been the product of lifeless and unconscious matter, but must 
be derived ultimately from something that is alive and conscious. 
Now let us assume that this reasoning is sound; but what is the 
utmost it can prove? It proves not that life is not derived from 
matter, but that matter is not lifeless. It proves that life must be 
immanent in matter somehow, which may be merely pantheism, but 
it does not prove that matter was impregnated with life from some 
source distinct from matter, which is Theism. It does certainly 
dispose of the cruder forms of materialism; but materialism pure 
and simple hardly requires to be disposed of. No doubt some 
eminent physicists may have professed such a creed, but that has 
been simply because, outside the domain of physics, they were 
untrained and uneducated thinkers. No one who has mastered even 
the rudiments of philosophy has ever maintained that all existence 
is matter,\without admitting at the same time that, just as truly, all 
existence is mind. These propositions are like two legs, neither can 
stand without the help of the other; and the only non-theistic doc- 
trine which is worth considering is not that mind and matter are 
the same thing, but that they are different sides of the same thing— 
not that they are identical, but that they are inseparable. The 
thinkers, indeed, who are commonly called materialists, might, if the 
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name had not been already appropriated, with far greater propriety, 
be called Unitarians. Now, Father Sebastian’s arguments, from the 
facts of life and consciousness, do not in any way touch this kind of 
Unitarianism. They prove what this Unitarianism proclaims—that 
mind must be connected with matter; but they do not in themselves 
even tend to prove that the two are separable. 

Father Sebastian, however, thinks that this can be proved on other 
grounds. ‘The two to which he calls special attention are these. In 
the first place, he says that if scientists knew how life was produced, 
they could make it. ‘The chemical constituents of the animal body 
are well known, but no scientist has ever succeeded in creating a 
single organ.” To this, according to him, no reply has been ever 
given. If such is the case, the reason probably is, not that a reply 
is impossible, but that it is obvious—or rather that there are so 
many replies. To begin with, if the above argument were sound, 
it would follow that the analysis of no substance was correct if the 
analyst were not able to produce that substance himself artificially ; 
and thus, since, according to Father Sebastian, scientists can analyse 
everything except life, they ought, according to him, to be able to 
manufacture everything except life. But let me, since he is anxious 
that I should cite authorities, again call his attention to an article in 
the Dublin Review, from which I have already quoted. The author 
of that article points it out as notorious that science has morally, if 
not formally, proved to us that all material substances are in their 
last analysis identical; and yet no philosopher has ever yet accom- 
plished the transmutation of metals. Why then need we expect the 
artificial manufacture of life? Its impossibility may be explained in 
many ways, any one of which would be sufficient. Thus, though 
we have analysed the chemical constituents of the animal body, it by 
no means follows that this analysis is yet complete. We may be, 
and many people think we are, on the threshold of new discoveries : 
whilst a still more obvious answer is one that has been often given, 
viz. that though the production of organic from inorganic matter 
may be impossible in the condition of the earth now, it may easily 
have been possible when that condition was different. The fact 
then that we cannot manufacture life by no means proves that it can 
exist apart from matter. 

Father Sebastian’s second argument is this, The universal mind, 
from which all individual minds spring, must be separable and sepa- 
rate from matter for this reason—that the former is infinite, whilst 
the “material universe is made up of particles that are finite; and 
the infinite cannot be obtained by the addition of things finite, any 
more than a unit can be obtained by the product of a sum of zeros.” 
To this I replied, ‘that if science forces on us any belief at all, it makes 
us realise more and more irresistibly that the universe of finite things 
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actually is infinite, or at all events makes any limit to it inconceivable.” 
Father Sebastian replies that this is the same thing as saying, “ let 
the numeral 4 equal the universe of finite things, then, since 2+2 
= 4, we can add one to the total and say 2+4+-2=5.” There is, how- 
ever, no analogy whatever between the two statements. Father Sebas- 
tian, though he does not see it, has really begged and confused the 
whole question by saying let 4 = the universe of finite things; for 
the whole point of my contention was, that the finite particles of the 
universe being infinite in number, no definite numeral could possibly 
be taken to equal them. If, however, this is not sufficiently clear, 
let us turn from atoms to space. Now how can the human mind 
conceive of space being finite ? Let us put its boundaries where we 
will, thought refuses to be confined by them and affirms something 
beyond. Lucretius, from whom Dr. Hettinger is fond of quoting, 
has illustrated this by one of the most striking figures in his poem. 
We cannot, then, conceive of space as being other than infinite; 
and yet every portion of it can be divided into so many cubic feet. 
In other words, we have an infinity composed of an infinite number 
of parts, of which each in itself is finite. I venture, therefore, to 
repeat what I said in my former article as to the entire futility of 
the foregoing proof of theism. 

And now let us approach the question from the other side; and 
what we shall see is this: that whilst natural reason cannot prove 
that matter is not eternal, and that mind is separate from and 
antecedent to it, it can, if we trust to its guidance solely, go a 
long way towards proving the contrary. It is an accepted truth 
of science that matter is absolutely indestructible; so much 9 
indeed that Catholic theologians assert that the immortal bodies 
of men, after the resurrection, will be composed of the same par- 
ticles as once were their mortal bodies; and they “are thoroughly 
agreed,” as the Dublin Review informs us, “that the substance of 
the earth will not be annihilated.” If, therefore, matter is eternal 
so far as the future is concerned, there is strong reason for sup- 
posing it to have been eternal so far as the past is concerned. 
Further, in connection with this let us take another conclusion, 
which is yet more clearly demonstrable, viz., that all life and con- 
sciousness, as we know it, is associated with matter, and more 
particularly with the brain—which is tantamount to saying that 
even if mind be separable from matter, natural reason affords us no 
proof of the fact. Let us take these two conclusions; and what 
follows? This follows. If natural reason cannot be said to demon- 
strate that the universe is infinite and eternal, and that mind is 
immanent in matter, or another aspect of matter, and inseparable 
from matter—this, at all events, is the doctrine to which natural 
reason points, partly because the positive evidence for it is every day 
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increasing, and partly because there has nowhere been discovered 
any positive evidence to the contrary. 

And here for a few moments let us pause in our argument to note 
the exact point to which it has thus far conducted us. Though I am 
fully convinced myself of the truth of the position just stated, it is 
difficult to state it in a popular form convincingly. In order 
therefore to give clearness to the present discussion, it will be well 
to indicate what the result would be, if all I have been thus far 
arguing were rejected as inconclusive, and if Father Sebastian’s 
position were held to be unshaken by it. All that I have attempted 
to point out is this—that natural reason gives us no proof of the 
existence of a mind, a conscience, or a will, apart from matter and 
controlling matter. All that Father Sebastian has attempted to 
prove by the arguments I have just combated, is that there is such 
a mind, such a conscience, such a will; but he does not attempt to 
push these arguments farther, and prove that this mind and will 
possesses any moral qualities. He considers only that he has proved 
the existence of a God ; he does not consider that he has proved the 
existence of a good God. 

Now, for the purposes of the present discussion I am perfectly will- 
ing to admit that thus far Father Sebastian is right. Let us suppose 
that the existence of some immaterial first cause, of some self-existing 
will and personality, has been demonstrated. But what then ? 

Does this provide us with anything that can be called a natural 

religion? Not so. For natural religion, as Father Sebastian conceives 
: of it, and as I also conceive of it, has for one of its essential elements, a 
) belief that God has some special care for man. A God who was nothing 
more than a first cause, who was indifferent to man, or hostile to 
man, could not be an object of either love, worship, or duty. Were he 
malevolent, we could not outwit him; were he indifferent, we need 
not fear him. In neither case should we have any call to think about 
| him. He is only an object of religion in so far as we can prove him 
tobe good. If then Father Sebastian desires it, I am perfectly willing 
to suppose that our argument begins here, and to join issue with 
him on this question, not whether God exists, but whether natural 
reason can demonstrate that God is benevolent and good to man. 
J Here we enter a region where ‘discussion is much easier, because 
t the footprints of the argument are far more apparent to spec- 
) tators. For the class of alleged proofs with which we have here to 
t deal, unlike those which we have just quitted, are concrete and 
° visible, and appeal to our ordinary judgment. They can be broadly 
classified under two heads—those that are deduced from alleged 
e evidences of design in nature, and those that are deduced from 
1 | alleged evidences of care and providence in the history of mankind, 
y and the circumstances of men. Let us take them in order. 
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With regard to the evidences of design in nature, such as the 
adaptation of plants and animals to the conditions of their existence, 
and the adaptation of the earth generally to the use of man, it cannot 
be denied that the argument based on these had, till recent times, 
very considerable force. But since the introduction of the theory of 
evolution, that force has disappeared. I am not saying now, let 
Father Sebastian remember, that the theory of evolution has disproved 
the existence of a designer, but that it has destroyed the traditional 
evidence that the designer is good, or, indeed, that he is even wise 
and skilful. How it has done this can be explained briefly as 
follows. Suppose we were told of a certain marksman, that every 
one of his rifle-shots, no matter at what distance, invariably hit the 
target in the very centre of the bull’s-eye, we should say that this 
was evidence of unrivalled skill. Supposing, however, we were to 
discover subsequently, that for every shot that hit the bull’s-eye, he 
had fired a thousand that hit the rim of the target, and fifty-thousand 
that hit the neighbouring hay-stacks, instead of thinking him skilful 
for having hit the bull’s-eye occasionally, we should be inclined to 
think him skilful if he contrived always to miss it. Now, the old 
idea of creation was, that everything was created suitable to the 
conditions of its existence; in other words, the bull’s-eye was hit 
each time. The scientific theory is the precise opposite—that most 
things were created unsuited to the conditions of their existence; 
and those only have survived which happened accidentally to suit 
them. In other words, for each time the bull’s-eye is hit, it is missed 
thousands of times; and as the God we are now assuming is, 
ex hypothesi, firing eternally, the fact of his hitting the target is 
no proof of his having aimed at it. If the discoveries of science 
amount to anything, they amount to this—that the successes of 
nature are the siftings of innumerable failures; and if there is any 
force in the argument that the successes show skill, there is equal 
force in the argument that the failures show want of it. Father 
Sebastian quotes Professor Huxley as saying that the theory of 
evolution does not exclude the theory of design. Let me repeat that 
I am not now in the least concerned to question this. For argument’s 
sake I am granting even more. I am granting that the existence of 
a designer is not only not disproved by science, but proved by it. 
The one thing on which I am here insisting is, that science does 
not indeed disprove that the designer is good and wise, but assuredly 
does destroy every proof that he is. 

And now let us passfrom the dealings of this designer with nature, 
and consider for a moment his dealings with man. Does Father 
Sebastian not admit that in the condition of man, and in the fortunes 
of individual men, there is much to perplex any spectator who is 
told that humanity is at once the work and the care of a God, who 
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js all-loving, all-just, and all-powerful ? If he does not admit it, or 
if he has forgotten it, there is a remarkable passage in the writings 
of Cardinal Newman that will remind him of it. I need not, how- 
ever, waste time in enlarging on what is so obvious—that if we 
assume the power and the goodness of God, the existence of sin and 
suffering is an enigma which demands an answer, but I will explain 
what the difficulty comes to, when put in a different form. 

The existence of sin and suffering is an enigma for this reason— 
that if one set of facts is of any value whatever in proving that God is 
good, another set of facts is of precisely equal value in proving that he 
isnot good. Ifa mother thinks God is good for having spared her 
child, she is, so far as this kind of evidence goes, equally justified in 
thinking him wicked, if he takes her child. If God’s justice was 
shown by the death of Ananias and Sapphira, his injustice was shown 
by the falling of the tower of Siloam. The evidence, so far as it goes, 
is of equal value in both cases. Theologians, indeed, are so far from 
denying this, that a large part of their science is taken up with 
explaining it. They explain it by means of certain theories or 
assumptions, chief amongst which is that of a future life ; and though 
this will not account for the existence of wicked men, it supplies us 
with a means of maintaining God’s justice, and God’s love towards 
good men. But apart from the theory of a future life, no theologian, 
certainly not Father Sebastian, would maintain that the goodness 
which he ascribes to God could be vindicated. 

Now, however, comes the point which is all-important. This 
theory of a future life does not prove God’s goodness. It only does 
what is a very different thing: it assists us in conceiving of God’s 
goodness as a possibility : and for all that the evidence of the present 
life shows us ,it will lend itself equally to a view precisely opposite. 
If we are not convinced of God’s goodness by his dealings with us 
in this life, why need we expect to be convinced of it by his dealings 
with us in another life? We can only expect it because we start 
with the assumption that he is good: but that is the very thing which 
we require to have proved; it is the very thing which, as we have 
seen, this life cannot prove to us; and Father Sebastian, when he 
asserts that it can, is arguing in an obvious circle. Let us admit that 
the facts of this life, if taken in connection with another life, are not 
incompatible with the belief that God is a good God: but they are 
equally compatible with the belief that he is a malevolent God, 
an indifferent God, or a God like Fortune as described by Horace, 

‘‘ Various and inconstant still, 

Yet with an inclination to be ill.” 
Theologians tell us that God’s visitations are blessings in disguise, 
and will conduce to our greater good hereafter. For all that natural 
reason can tell us, we may argue with equal force, that his mercies 
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are curses in disguise, and will conduce hereafter to nothing but our 
greater degradation or suffering. 

Natural reason, however, if we listen to it as our sole informant, 
does not leave us, with regard to this matter, merely in a state of 
suspended judgment. If it bears witness to any God at all, and if 
that God is omnipotent, it does not show us, that God may be either 
good or bad, but that he is bad or else neither—that he is either 
capricious and cruel, or else indifferent. Does Father Sebastian 
think that in saying this, I am urging some private view of my 
own? Iam only stating, in hasty and crude language, what has 
burnt itself into the minds of the world’s greatest thinkers—from 
David to Lucretius, from Lucretius to Omar Khayyam—from Omar 
to Cardinal Newman and John Stuart Mill. Does Father Sebastian 
argue that any observation of nature will demonstrate God’s love? 
Let him be answered out of the mouth of the poet in whose well- 
known lines all thought on this subject seems to have condensed 
itself into crystal— 

‘* Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine shrieks against the creed.” 

Does Father Sebastian quote Moleschott to show that the death 
of the individual is the life of the species? Let him forget if he 
will the complaint still lying against nature, that “so careful of 
the type, she seems so careless of the single life.’ Let him forget 
this if he will ; but there is another thing left for him to remember. 
She is not in the long run even careful of the types or the species— 

‘*So careful of the type? But no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing. All shall go.’” 

It is impossible by the mere light of natural reason, directed to 
the observation of the ways of nature, and the various destinies and 
conditions of men, to arrive at any other conclusion than that which 
is thus indicated. If an omnipotent God is not entirely good, he is 
not good at all: and the evidence of his badness is exactly of the 
same kind, so far as natural reason can see, as is the evidence for 
his goodness. 

If then natural reason cannot prove God’s goodness, this fact 
alone would be entirely fatal to Father Sebastian’s conception of 4 
natural religion: nor would the fact that man was demonstrably 
immortal at all alter the case. I will not therefore pause to discuss 
how far science has affected our ideas as to the possibility of the 
soul existing independently of the body, or indeed of its existing at 
all except as a function of the body: and I will pass on to two other 
questions of far greater importance, which may be taken together, 
and which are indeed fundamentally identical. I mean the questions 
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of man’s freedom of will, and of man’s responsibility to God. The 
second depends upon the first, and it is with the first alone that we 
need occupy ourselves. Is man’s will free? Is there any proof 
that itis free? Is it possible logically even to conceive of its free- 
dom as possible? This is a question which neither Father Sebas- 
tian nor Dr. Hettinger even touches upon: and yet they must be 
aware that, like “the cosmogony or creation of the world,” “it 
has puzzled the philosophers of all ages.” Does Father Sebas- 
tian think that from his point of view it possesses no difficulties ? 
If so, he is the loneliest philosopher that ever dealt with philo- 
sophy; and in trying to minister to the diseased mind of man, 
he shows himself certainly ignorant of one of the deepest elements 
of its disease. If ever there were beliefs which the natural 
reason negatived, of such beliefs the belief in man’s freedom 
is the chief. It may be said, no doubt, that the facts of consciousness 
attest it; but the facts of consciousness, till they are analysed, are 
very deceptive things ; and this, which, till it is analysed, seems 
indubitable, when it is analysed is presently seen to be unthinkable. 

But it is not merely subjective analysis which leads to this result. 
We can approach the problem objectively from many sides, and by 
whichever road we approach it the result is absolutely the same. 
Let us approach it from the theologian’s standpoint. Who has ever 
reconciled free-will with “ fore-knowledge absolute”? Let us ap- 
proach it as metaphysicians. How can we find place in any system 
for a cause which, without anything to change and determine it, is 
equally capable of producing effects which are incalculably different ? 
Let us approach the problem as physicists; and what do we see 
then? We see the theological and logical difficulties revealed to us 
in their exact material and mechanical equivalents. We see will 
inseparable from the molecular physics of the brain, and subjected 
thus to precisely the same laws that reign everywhere throughout 
the whole world of matter. 

And here let me return for a moment to a question we have 
already dealt with—the character of the God whom we assume 
reason to have revealed to us. What the physics of the brain show 
us with regard to the will of man, the physics of the universe show 
us with regard to the will of God. If God has a will at all, it is 
not a will that is free. It is a will that has no choice—any more 
than any fragment of matter has, as to whether it will or will not 
obey the omnipresent bidding of gravity.’ This is no argument of 
mine. Father Sebastian must be quite familiar with it; and its 

(1) Father Sebastian is displeased with me for talking about the ‘‘lamentable 
puerilities ’’ of Dr. Hettinger; but the phrase I think will be held to be fully justified 
when I mention that he quotes with approval a statement that the freedom of God is 
proved by the existence of comets, as if these were material phenomena subject to no 
physical laws. 
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force has been felt by every thinker who has endeavoured, in the face 
of modern scientific discoveries, to vindicate the utility of prayer. 

But whatever we may consider true with regard to the freedom 

of God, it is enough here to observe that it is absolutely impos- 
sible by natural reason alone to arrive at, to defend, or even to 
think, the freedom of man. Attempt after attempt has been made 
to do this, but every attempt has failed; and whenever any philo- 
sopher has thought he has seen the solution, he has only thought 80 
because he has lost sight of the difficulty. What does Father Sebas- 
tian say to this? Does the doctrine of man’s freedom, in his eyes, 
involve no difficulty at all? Does he fail to see that even if one 
logical road leads him up to the doctrine, another road equally clear 
leads him to the denial of it? If he does not see this, he is totally 
unable to say a single word of help to those who do see it; and 
whether he sees it or not, neither he nor Dr. Hettinger has said a 
single word to show they do, still less to indicate by what logical 
process natural reason can reconcile the eternal contradiction. Dr. 
Hettinger hints that our main cause of doubt as to religion is the 
desire of sinful man that religion should not be true; and he quotes 
the well-known saying that if any moral teaching had depended on 
them, men would long ago have been found to deny the propositions 
of Euclid. It would be equally true to say that if no moral teach- 
ing had depended on it, no one would be found to defend the propo- 
sition that the will is free. It may be defended. I am not denying 
that. If it cannot be defended, there is nothing worth defending ; 
but it cannot be defended or proved by the use of natural reason. 

What then have we seen thus far? We have seen that whether 
there be a God or no, there is no evidence in nature to show us that 
he is a good God; or that man has anything to fear or hope from 
him. If we can show no more than this, viz., that natural reason 
fails to establish merely these two doctrines, the case for a natural 
religion based upon reason, fails also. 

There still, however, remain to be considered two other points in 
Father Sebastian’s argument, which cannot indeed be treated as 
matters of rigid logic or strict scientific evidence; but which, as 
treated by Father Sebastian and Dr. Hettinger, throw a curious light 
on the entirely unscientific attitude of the whole school represented 
by them. 

One of these points is the assumption that man is the most impor- 
tant fact in the universe, together with certain arguments based on 
this assumption. I pointed out that whatever such arguments might 
have seemed to be worth once, modern science has taken that worth 
away, and reduced them to a set of almost burlesque absurdities, by 
extending our view of the universe in every conceivable way, and 
by exhibiting the earth, which was once thought the centre of things, 
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as an insignificant star in an insignificant system. Father Sebastian’s 
replies to this are highly curious. One of his arguments which I 
specially criticised was as follows :—That if God did not make the 
universe, then man must have made it, because, supposing there to be 
no God, man in that case is the highest being in existence. Father 
Sebastian justifies this by saying that “man ‘s the highest being 
which, so far as we know, the universe contains.”” Now what does 
this astonishing piece of reasoning mean? It means that because 
we have never seen anything bigger than man, therefore nothing 
bigger than man exists anywhere. Which simply amounts to laying 
it down as a principle that nothing can exist in the whole sum of 
things, bigger than the biggest specimen of it that human beings 
have discovered. If this be so, many curious conclusions might be 
arrived at. A whale being the largest animal with which human 
beings are acquainted, we might prove that none larger is possible 
in any star of the universe. We might prove similarly that the 
highest possible mountains are the mountains that human beings 
have measured, or that the Eiffel tower is the highest possible 
building. Equally infelicitous with the argument itself is an allu- 
sion to Michelet, with which Father Sebastian fortifies it. The 
objection, he says, that if God did not make the world, man must 
have made it, is so far from being ridiculous, that ‘‘ Michelet demon- 
strated from it the eternity of the human race.” With every wish 
to be respectful to Father Sebastian, I must be allowed to say in 
reply to this, that if the fact proves anything, it proves not that the 
objection is sound, but that Michelet was extremely foolish. 

Here again is a further answer to my contention that the whole 
position and importance of man had been dwarfed, in the eye of 
reason, by the entirely modern discoveries of the magnitude of the 
universe. The effect, says Father Sebastian, is ‘‘ the exact contrary ” 
to what I describe. Man, he argues, can only appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the universe “ because his mind is, in a sense, illimitable. 
[Thus] the infinity which staggers him is his, not theirs” [i.e. that of 
the universe]: and he is only appalled at the sight, “ because by a 
fallacy he has transferred his own infinity to it.” Now let us 
remember, in considering this argument, that one of the first articles 
of Father Sebastian’s philosophic creed is the objective reality of the 
universe. Does he then seriously mean that the only wonder con- 
nected with it is not the fact of its being what it is, but the fact that 
a puddle can reflect it? Father Sebastian answers me in one place 
with the aid of a nursery rhyme. I will venture to answer him 
with another. According to his idea, man is a kind of Jack Horner, 
Whose constant exclamation is “‘ What a good boy am I!” Nothing 
is admirable but his own capacity for admiring it. His deepest 
emotions in the presence of a great picture are a tribute, not to the 
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painter’s genius, but to the profundity of his own appreciation ; and 
if the astronomer, in studying the heavens, feels any sense of awe, 
though he fancies that this is due to the stars and space, what 
really awes him is the power of his own telescope. Father Sebastian 
fails to see that we need only push this reasoning to its logical end, 
and we can establish that when man contemplates God, what really 
impresses him is not God’s infinity, but his own. 

It is, however, no doubt true, that the character of the human mind 
is illustrated in a most striking way by its power of penetrating, as it 
has done, into the depths of space and time; but to recognise this is 
no answer to the difficulty presented by the discovery that man and 
man’s surroundings hold in the sum of things a place so} wholly 
different from what they once were thought to do. The earth once 
seemed to be the centre of everything. All creation seemed to stand 
or fall with it. Now we know that it is merely one star amongst a 
million—a little star in a little infinitesimal system, whilst the 
depths of space are sown with inaccessible universes—with worlds 
that are shining, with worlds that are just forming, and with worlds 
that for millions of years have come to an end in darkness. I do 
not say that this discovery is logically fatal to the kind of religion we 
are considering ; but it is fatal to all those arguments in support of 
that religion which are based on the assumption of man’s obvious 
preéminence. Can any statement, for instance, be more prepos- 
terous than this of Dr. Hettinger’s, that ‘“ Nature exists only asa 
means by which man attains to God, and will endure only as long 
as that purpose remains”? The fact is that the whole of these argu- 
ments connected with man’s position belong to the days of the 
geocentric theory, when the firmament was supposed to enclose the 
earth like a ball, when the stars glittered in the firmament for the 
earth’s special benefit, and when above the firmament was heaven 
and the throne of God. This is oddly exemplified throughout the 
whole of Dr. Hettinger’s work, by the way in which he constantly 
speaks of the world, as if it were synonymous with the entire 
universe. It would be hardly possible to imagine a more striking 
illustration of how completely thus far modern knowledge has failed 
to enter into the minds of apologists of such a type. 

Closely connected with the above point is another; and that is 
the argument for God’s existence, which Dr. Hettinger claims from 
the alleged universal consent of man. I may first mention, in pass- 
ing, that the universality of this consent is far more open to doubt 
than Dr. Hettinger supposes, and open to doubt on grounds which 
he does not even notice. He lays extreme stress on the point that 
even savages, with few exceptions, have some religion; but he 
admits that this religion is constantly merely a fear of evil spirits. It 
may well be urged that it is a somewhat precarious road which will 
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lead a philosopher to a belief in the goodness of God, from the fact that 
masses of ignorant men are afraid of little devils. Still more serious is 
the objection to be raised in connection with Buddhism and the reli- 
gion of Confucius. The subject is too large to be touched upon here; 
but it is surely a fact deserving to be met and dealt with, that the 
religion which counts more adherents than any other in the world, 
contradicts rather than affirms the doctrines of natural religion, as 
understood by Father Sebastian. This, however, I only observe by 
the way. The real points that I wish to make clear are these :— 
first, that the universal consent of mankind can by no means be 
assumed as a guarantee for the truth of a belief: for were this the 
case we should have been certainly tied for ever to the belief that 
| the sun revolved round the earth: and, secondly, that even sup- 
|} posing the universal consent of mankind to have the value that Dr. 
Hettinger attributes to it, this would not show that natural reason 
led to a belief in God, but that man had some faculty for discerning 
him other than natural reason. 

What this faculty is, if it exists at all, I propose to inquire in 
another article. In this I shall discuss Father Sebastian’s statement 
that we can have only two sources of knowledge—reason and senti- 
ment ; and also the account given by him of the nature of certainty, 
of the causes of scepticism and unbelief, and of the obstacles which 
alone, according to him, stand in the way of our believing that the 
universe is the work of a Personality outside and independent of it, 
and that it has been designed by this Personality solely for man’s 


benefit. 
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ROBERT DAVENPORT.’ 


Tue posthumous fortune of Robert Davenport is unique in the record 
of English poets. A moderate amount of modest recognition would 
seem to have fallen to his lot in life ; and then, after a century and 
a half of all but absolute oblivion, he was discovered and held up to 
honour by a critic from America. For once it is not to Charles 
Lamb that we owe the resurrection of a true and fine dramatic poet 
whose work belongs to the age of Shakespeare—to the half-century 
which closed on the outbreak of the civil war. Lamb did not dis. 
cover Davenport till 1827—nineteen years after the memorable issue 
of his first Specimens. Washington Irving had long before intro- 
duced him to the readers of Bracebridge Halil with a most cordial 
and generous commendation of a poet who had chosen for his heroine 
a martyr or confessor to the religion of matrimony. This was 
hardly so new or so exceptional a choice as the kindly critic seems 
to have thought it—forgetting apparently that the creator of Juliet 
was also the creator of Imogen; and that Imogen, Hermione, and 
Desdemona are somewhat more typical and memorable examples of 
Shakespeare’s women than Juliet, Ophelia, or Anne Page. But we 
should not consider too curiously—we should not be over-exquisite 
to cast the fashion of uncertain criticism, when it is animated by 
genuine goodwill and instinct with a cordial sincerity. It is s0 
much to his honour that Washington Irving should have been the 
first to introduce Davenport to his countrymen, that we may well 
overlook any seeming inaccuracy or impropriety in the terms of 
introduction. He is by no means exceptional among his fellows 
as an admiring student and a fervent painter of virtue and devotion 
on the part of an injured and long-suffering wife ; nor yet, on the other 
hand, as an admiring preacher and a fervent advocate of that abject 
and grovelling servility which was exacted from the ideal wife in ages 
whose ideal was the prone and preposterous patience of Griselda. Nor 
is he, it must in fairness be added, exceptional among the followers of 
Shakespeare or of Fletcher as a lover and honourer of a far nobler type 
of womanhood. The heroine of his first extant play is a figure 
not unworthy to be set beside Ordella and Juliana: nay, a partial 
though not a disingenuous advocate might be permitted to plead 
that she is a more real and credible angel, less excessive and ‘exag- 
gerative’ in her devotion, than is either of these. Nor can I agree 
with Mr. Collier’s verdict that ‘ Davenport’s production is inferior 
in most respects to the earlier work of Chettle and Munday’ on the 
same subject. No doubt it ‘goes precisely over the same ground, 
and’ (we must admit) ‘with many decided marks of imitation, espe- 


(1) Old English Plays. New Series, vol. iii. The Works of Robert Davenport, edited | 
by A. H. Bullen. | 
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cially in the conduct of the story’; but what is best and most 
characteristic in Davenport’s work is not only not derived from 
Chettle’s, but is apparently inspired by a wish to do better and a 
resolution to do otherwise than his predecessor. The two plays, 
valuable in themselves to all lovers and students of dramatic poetry, 
are invaluable as types of the sunrise and the sunset of the Shake- 
spearean half-century. The earlier playwright’s touch is lighter and 
swifter, but his method is thinner and shallower: Davenport has 
followed very closely on his track—as closely as Shakespeare on 
the track left open by the author of The Taming of a Shrew: but, 
like Shakespeare, he has deepened the lines and heightened the 
colours of the original poem. Chettle’s Fitzwater is an admirable 
sketch, admirably completed by Davenport: Davenport’s King John 
is perhaps less real and credible—he is certainly more effusive and 
poetic in his penitence— than Chettle’s. 

It is amusing to find in Mr. Bullen’s reprint of the first edition 
that among the actors of King John and Matilda the representa- 
tive of the venerable hero Fitzwater was one ‘ whose action gave 
grace to the play,’ and that the murderer Brand was represented by 
an actor ‘who performed excellently well.’ These two were evi- 
dently recognized by the audience as the most effective and important 
figures in the composition of the play; though the eponymous per- 
sons are presented in a careful and workmanlike manner. There is 
true and keen pathos in the horrible scenes which represent the 
agony of a mother and her child slowly starved to death under the 
eye of their jeering gaoler: but few if any readers will differ from 
Mr. Bullen’s objection that even tragedy has no right to deal with 
such harrowing elaborations of physical horror. Nevertheless it 
must be allowed that the picture of a noble child’s affectionate 
courage and devotion is as beautiful as the situation is hideous; and 
that Davenport has at least spared us one dreadful detail on which 
his predecessor had expatiated—the fruitless attempt of the mother 
to feed her dying child with her own flesh and blood. Still on the 
whole he is the crueller of the two in his expansion and prolongation 
of the intolerable scene: though we may admit that he has nowhere 
else shown anything like such intensity of tragic and pathetic power. 
It is little less than bewildering to compare the remorseless and 
fearful realism of these revoltingly admirable scenes with the vile 
fantastic jargon of John’s parting address to Matilda in the first 
scene of the play. Davenport has here successfully emulated the 
demerit of the worst passage in Chettle’s tragedy—that in which 
young Bruce gives vent to what he too truly calls his ‘ execrable 
execrations.’ Lamb has done no more than justice to the ‘ passion 
and poetry’ of the last scene: quaint and exuberant as the rhetoric 
may seem to a modern reader, it is singularly beautiful and musical 
as a close to so dark a tragedy. 
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The excess of stale second-hand euphuism in the poetical or sen- 
timental parts of The City Nightcap is evidently due, as Mr. Bullen 
has shown, to the servile and belated fidelity with which the author 
has followed an already obsolete model in the artificial and over- 
loaded style of Robert Greene. In the very first scene there are no 
less than six direct plagiarisms from the text of the romance by that 
poet on which the play is mainly founded: and there is not one of 
these passages which would not be better away. Was it modesty, 
sheer laziness, or inveterate admiration for an early favourite, which 
so wofully misguided a poet who could write when it pleased him 
with such masculine purity and simplicity? The barren and cum- 
bersome profusion of these faded artificial flowers, colourless now 
and scentless always, is not the only fault of a play in which there is 
so much of interest, pathos, passionate and poetic beauty. The 
virtuous hero is a most vile rascal—a bloody and cowardly cur ; while 
the irrational brutality and the infernal rascality of a Leontes who 
is also an Iago—of a jealous husband whose jealousy induces him to 
hire false witnesses against the honour of his wife—are too plainly 
the qualities of an incurably criminal lunatic to make it possible or 
leave it credible that such a demoniac should be capable of repentance 
and reform. This fault is common to Greene’s story and Davenport’s 
play ; but one of the finest passages in the latter is very closely 
modelled upon the fervent and eloquent prose of the older poet. Noble 
as are the parting speeches with which the innocent victims of per- 
jury take leave of their betrayer in the trial scene of the play, it is 
to Robert Greene, and not to Robert Davenport, that the main 
honour is due for their piercing and pathetic eloquence. Indeed, the 
protest of Philomela is much finer, more dignified, and more proper, 
than the more piteous appeal of Abstemia. 

But the admirable if audacious broad comedy of the underplot is 
unsuggested by anything in Greene’s novelette. Davenport is 
always more original and usually more powerful as a comic than 
as a tragic writer. A curious if also an undesirable or indeed 
regrettable result of the poverty in stage properties which other- 
wise so happily distinguished the Shakespearean theatre was the 
possibility of such a bedroom scene as that which opens the second 
act being represented by any actors and tolerated by any spectators. 
The nakedness of the stage must have served, as it were, as a screen OF 
a veil for the nakedness of the situation : which would otherwise have 
defied even the impudence of a Wycherley to venture on it, and might 
have made the chaste muse of Aphra Behn (first inventress though 
not sole patentee of the heroic negro) blush like a black dog—of the 
fairer sex. 

In 1639 two little poems by Davenport, as well as his dramatic 
masterpiece, were given to the press. A Crown for a Conqueror is 
suggestive rather of a fool’s cap for the poet: I am confident that 
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Quarles has left behind him no worse trash. The ‘ Dialogue sup- 
posed between a Lover and the Day’ is a very different piece of 
work : it is even exquisitely pretty here and there, and written, as 
the author says in his dedication, ‘rather with a native familiarity 
than an impertinent elegancy’: which latter phrase would be only 
too appropriate a designation, too accurate a description, of his 
own too frequent style. A Survey of the Sciences, now first printed, 
is equally quaint, ingenious, and humorous—sometimes intentionally 
but oftener unintentionally provocative of a smile. 

By far the best of Davenport’s three surviving plays is that one 
which has never till now been reissued. .A New Trick to Cheat the 
Devil is a masterpiece in its way, though it may be but ‘ a stumbling- 
block’ to readers who cannot imagine themselves more credulous or 
otherwise credulous than they are, and ‘foolishness’ to such as will 
not understand that the superstitions of their forefathers were no whit 
more irrational and idiotic, unmanly and unworthy, than those which 
lead fools by the nose—by the nose of a palpably insensitive intelli- 
gence—on the track of the male and female Sludges who reap so rich 
a harvest from the typical idiocies and the representative lunacies of 
our own sagacious and contemptuous age. The construction of this 
externally eccentric play is so ingenious that the final solution, 
though admirably sufficient when we come to it, hangs far beyond 
conjecture, swings high out of apprehension, till the very close and 
consummation of it all; the supernatural machinery is so deftly 
handled, and so naturally adapted to the situations of the subjects on 
whom it is set to work, that on a first reading it may probably and 
plausibly seem as real. and serious as in other plays of the same age 
—A Mad World, my Masters, or Grim, the Collier of Croydon ; and 
yet, when the unexpected explanation is sprung upon us, and the 
terror is resolved into laughter, and divine admonition relaxes into 
human reprobation, the upshot is as satisfactory, and if the date of the 
play be considered is even as plausible, as that of any more famous 
and elaborate comedy applauded by the admirers of Congreve or of 
Sheridan. The style is far better and purer than that of Daven- 
port’s other two plays: the flowery verbosity which decorates and 
disfigures them is happily absent here. Nor do even the quasi- 
miraculous incidents of the story tax our faith or outrage our patience 
80 severely as those of Fletcher’s Niyht- Walker—by no means one of 
its illustrious author’s worst plays. The more serious parts of Daven- 
port’s tragicomedy may well sustain a comparison with Beaumont’s 
work as well as Fletcher’s: for the vigorous and masterly metre, infi- 
nitely superior to that of his two other plays, is but the natural and 
fitting raiment for the fresh and virile humour of dialogue and situation. 

The exposition of the play is bright, brief, and straightforward : 
though the rhapsody in which Slightall plights his faith to Anne 
Changeable is about the worst piece of sheer nonsense to be found in 
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the whole blatant record of euphuism. It does not prevent her 
father from giving his consent and blessing: but Mrs. Changeable 
opposes the match on behalf of the young Lord Skales, who has sent 
a proxy to propose in his name for her daughter’s hand. Anne, 
forgetful of the fascinating and seductive eloquence which has just 
paid homage to ‘those intrammelled rays, those starry eyes Endy- 
mion blushes on’ (whatever that may mean), ‘ those ruby lips, where 
a red sea of kisses is divided by rocks of pearl,’ is easily persuaded 
to accept the nobleman and forsake the commoner; who there- 
upon, like any modern French hero, abjures ‘ affection and all loyal 
love,’ and resolves to seek comfort in the career of a professional 
seducer and rioter. An usurer is found ready to make his profit of 
this rational resolution, on the assurance of the secrivener with whom 
he deals that the youngster is ‘ well possessed,’ having ‘ three fair 
lordships, besides sheep-walks, parks, and other large demesnes,’ and 
that under the influence of a man of his who soothes him up in all 
his riots, and leads him to gamble and guzzle in places of bad fame, 
he may be led to sell his landed property on terms convenient to 
the conspirators. His honest and loyal servant Roger is unable to 
counteract the influence of this pimp and swindler Geoffrey : : but the 
eloquent simplicity of his remonstrance may remind us of that admir- 
able song on which Leigh Hunt wrote so admirable a commentary, 
The Old and Young Courtier. 

The opening of the second act is as vivid and animated as was the 
opening of the first. Changeable begins by maintaining a better 
fight than Major Ponto or poor Frank Berry could have attempted 
against an imperious wife and an ambitious daughter : but Thackeray 
himself could hardly have bettered the sardonically comic effect of 
the scene when the noble suitor arrives, and disgusts the young 
woman who but a moment before was revelling in the reflection that 
his lordship was coming to see her ladyship. Mrs. Changeable’s 
prostrate exultation could hardly have been bettered by any dramatic 
satirist—hardly even by Congreve or Moliére. ‘I feel state come 
upon me,’ says her daughter ; 

Speak, good mother, 
How shall I bear myself ? 
The worthy Mistress Changeable is at no loss for an answer. 
Why, such at first 

As you must be hereafter; like a lady, 

Proud, but not too perverse; coy, not disdainful ; 

Strange, but yet not too strait; like one that would, 

Were she well wooed, but yet not to be won 

Without some formal courtship: had it been 

My case, my wench, when I was young like thee, 

I could have borne it bravely. See, he’s come: 

Husband, your duty; girl, your modest blush, 

Mizxt with a kind of strange but loving welcome. 
This last touch seems to me worthy of Shakespeare rather than of 
Jonson. Anne, however, is even more disgusted than disappointed 
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at sight of his luckless lordship ; and the satire aimed at the super- 
stition or tradition of titular nobility is as remarkable as Chapman’s 
attack on the institution of monarchy in a play which had been 
printed thirty-six years earlier. The spirit, humour, and vigour of 
the dialogue, till it rises to the culmination of contempt in Anne’s 
inquiry whether her new suitor could not lend his lordship to a 
friend whom, had he but that slight addition, she gladly would embrace, 
may bear comparison with the work of any comic poet but Shakespeare. 
The squabble between the usurer and scrivener over the leavings of 
their victim is excellent: there is hardly in all Ben Jonson’s work 
a better or neater little bit of satiric realism: but the next scene has 
merit of a higher kind. Slightall, now thoroughly ruined, takes 
leave of his good and his evil counsellor like a generous and good- 
humoured gentleman: the honest Roger begs his master to keep 
the money bestowed on him at parting, and refuses to take it except 
as ‘a steward to your use, and always ready to furnish your least 
wants’; but the unlucky fellow is now so case-hardened against all 
coming troubles or comforts that even the appearance of Anne, in a 
penitent and pathetic state of mind, cannot move him to give over 
his fancy of applying to the devil for redemption from present 
wretchedness. Mad with misery and indignation, he rejects her 
offers and repels her apologies; breaks from her, and leaves her in a 
rage of repentance, for the treason of which she will not hold 
herself guilty—the true culprits being ‘her mother and that lord.’ 

The third act, by way of relief, changes both scene and tone, 
style and subject, after a fashion somewhat astonishing to modern 
readers ; but the episode contained in it is a consummate and a blame- 
less example at once of the broadest and the highest comedy. Old 
Friar Bernard and young Friar John, belated after nightfall on their 
return from visiting the sick, take shelter under the roof of a hostess 
who in her husband’s absence has only a cock-loft at her disposal ; 
in which she has no sooner locked up her reverend casuals than 
her lover the constable knocks at the door, bringing a couple of 
manchets and a bottle of wine. She lets him in, and produces for 
his entertainment a roast chicken piping hot, warning him not to 
speak loud enough to wake the two abbey lubbers whom she has 
locked up fast, being unable to get rid of them, with neither light 
nor bed nor any other comfort. Friar John, however, finding these 
conditions not over conducive to a good night’s rest, peeps down 
from the cock-loft, and is watching with hungry envy the festive 
preparations below, when they are cut short by a fresh knock at the 
door and a call from the hostess’s husband outside for admittance. 
The constable is in an agony. 

Dost thou not think he’ll spare an officer, 
But fall on the king’s image ? 

He creeps under the bed: the supper is whisked into a cupboard, 

the fire put out, and the host at length admitted. He has travelled 
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hard, and is very hungry; be the time of night what it may, some- 
thing he must and will have : his wife is obliged to rekindle the fire. 
The worthy host, now in high spirits, expresses a wish for company ; 
‘I had not such an appetite to be merry for an hour this seven year; 
that I could tell where to call up some good fellow that I knew! we 
would not part these two hours.’ The vigilant Friar John takes this 
as his cue, and forthwith makes such a noise in the garret that the 
hostess is compelled to confess what guests she has locked up in the 
straw-loft. He beshrews her for giving no better welcome to the 
very men he would have wished to meet with, and sends her up to 
release and bring them down. Unluckily, there is nothing for supper ; 
‘not so much asa cantle of cheese or crust of bread that can this 
night be come by,’ protests the inwardly furious hostess. But Friar 
John, to the horror and amazement of his superior, offers to procure 
supper by art magic, and conjures the demon Asteroth to provide a 
couple of loaves baked in Madrid, the best wheat being in Spain; 
bids mine host put but his hand into the corner, pull them forth, 
and place them behind the salt. Next, he calls for ‘a cup of divine 
claret ; no, a bottle of some two quarts’; and the host finds it in the 
place indicated. Asteroth must be but once more employed as pur- 
veyor, and provide a pullet piping hot : he, John, smells it smoking, 
and sauce to it. Ay, but where? 
John. Somewhere about this room: who hath the key 
Of that same cupboard ? 
Host. Marry, Nan, my wife. 
John. Call for it, good mine host. 
You see I come near nothing, use fair play, 
Saw neither fire nor candle to provide this, 
Touched neither lock nor key within your house, 
But was asleep i’ the straw ; unlock, mine host, 
See what the cupboard yields. 

The men fall to and sup heartily. ‘Good Dame,’ says the attentive 
John, ‘methinks you do not eat.’ ‘I could eat thee,’ mutters the 
hostess to herself. The host now naturally wishes for a sight of so 
obliging a devil as Asteroth; but John assures him that it must be 
under some other likeness than his own, or the sight of him in his 
terrors would drive the spectator mad. 

Have you no neighbour whom you best affect, 
Whose shape he might assume to appear less terrible ? 
Host. Yes, twenty I could name. 
John. Soft, let me pause ; 
It must be some that still wake at these hours, 
We have no power o’er sleepers: say I bring him 
In person of some watchman ? 
Host. No shape better. 
John. Or in the habit of your constable ? 


Host, Why, he’s my honest gossip. 
John. Why, then, his. 
* * 


* * 
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But, mine host, resolve me one thing: should great 
Asteroth appear to you in your gossip’s shape, 
How would you deal with him ? 


Host. Why, as my friend, 
My neighbour and my gossip. 
John. No such thing: 


You must imagine him what he appears, 

An evil spirit, to kick him and defy him 

As you would do the devil: otherwise, 

When you are late abroad, and we gone hence, 
He’ll haunt your house hereafter. 


Is it necessary to add that after a thunder-peal of resonant 
invocations Asteroth appears as required ‘from underneath the bed, 
in shape of Master Constable, to be forthwith kicked out of the 
room? and that the hostess follows to let him out of doors, ‘lest he 
should bear down part of the house’ ? 


John. We'll take our leaves; make much of our good dame, 
And think no worse of your good officer, 
Your gossip and your neighbour, in whose form 
Asteroth so late appeared. 


* *% * * * 


Only commend us to my dame, your wife, 
And thank her for our lodging. 


The jest, of course, is old enough ; but I cannot imagine that it 
can ever have been presented with such fullness of comic effect, such 
ripe and rich humour, or such excellent spontaneity and simplicity 
of natural and artistic style. 

The next scene brings us back into an atmosphere of more serious 
emotion. The faithful Roger refuses the proffered patronage of 
Lord Skales, and tells him he has driven a better man than himself 
to ruin—one whom his old servant will follow ‘to his grave, or to 
his better fortunes.’ Anne denounces his lordship to his face as a 
noble thief who has stolen a contracted wife from her husband; her 
father as a gentle fool, her mother as a scold, and the subordinates 
according to their respective deserts. Her noble suitor, however, is 
rather attracted than repelled by the ingenuous expression of her 
high spirit. 

To modern unbelievers in demonology the incidents of the two 
remaining acts, though excellently constructed and arranged, may 
probably appear too extravagant to evoke any more serious interest 
than that of perplexed curiosity. But the solution is so ingenious, 
and the stage effect of it so striking, that the play cannot fairly be 
said to fall off in merit towards the close; and enough has now been 
shown of it to justify the claim of its author to honourable remem- 
brance, and to enhance thie claim of his editor to our deepest and 
most cordial gratitude. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








MY LIFE IN RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


Havina passed some seven years of my life in solitary confinement 
in various Russian prisons, and eleven other years as an exile in 
Siberia, 1 may be assumed to know something of this subject on 
which the Editor of Zhe Fortnightly Review requests me to write. 
The Editor has asked me, moreover, to say what I think of an article on 
“ Russian Prisons,” * by a Mr. Lanin, which has recently appeared in 
The Fortnightly, and which, I understand, has excited much contro- 
versy. Many persons, I am told, believe that Mr. Lanin’s state- 
ment of the case is exaggerated, notwithstanding the fact that his 
account is mainly derived from Russian official sources. I must say 
at once that it seems to me that no serious objection can be taken to 
Mr. Lanin’s paper. Certain statements, however, that he makes do 
not fall within my personal experience. My knowledge of Russian 
prisons dates from the year 1868, and in 1878, when I was sent as 
an exile to Siberia, political prisoners were not regarded as common 
convicts, and were not forwarded on foot with common prisoners by 
the étape system. It is true, however, thet they are so regarded 
and treated to-day. 

The treatment of political prisoners in Russia has grown more and 
more severe during the last twenty years, and it will be seen from 
this cursory record of my own experience that nothing that Mr. 
Lanin has said can strike me as overdrawn. Moreover, although I, 
twenty years ago, as a political prisoner was not put with the 
common convicts, still I met and saw those convicts, and of my own 
knowledge am assured that the most damning statements in Mr. 
Lanin’s indictment of the present state of things are true. For 
instance, it is a fact recognised universally by Russian writers that 
the most resolute and desperate of the common convicts establish an 
oligarchical hierarchy wherever they may be, and rule the other 
prisoners according to their own views. In Moscow, in one of the 
police headquarters, where I happened to be incarcerated, there was 
a large chamber wherein the ordinary convicts were confined. On 
my way to and from exercise I passed this chamber, and could often 
look into it or even exchange a few words with some of the convicts. 
So I came to understand how they lived and the sort of order which 
they kept. Often and often in my solitary cell I was startled by the 
awful screams and agonizing shrieks that came from this chamber. On 
inquiry I have learned that a new-comer had entered the chamber, 


(1) I must not be taken as agreeing with the conclusions reached by Mr. Lanin in 
his other papers on Russian characteristics. 
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that he had been asked to spend his money to uy food, or liquor, or 
tobacco, “ for the company,” which practically meant for the more 
prominent ruffians who get the lion’s share, and having been ill- 
advised enough to refuse, had been beaten for his contumacy. Of 
course neither cards, liquor, nor tobacco are allowed by law to be 
bought in the prisons, but, as a matter of fact, they are never lack- 
ing. A Maydanshchick, a sort of retail dealer, usurer and professional 
gambler, inevitably figures among both the prisoners of every 
jail and the convicts marching on the étape system, and from him 
the prisoners buy whatever they can afford. This is perfectly well 
known to the police who are in charge of the band, but they wink 
at the irregularity. When I remonstrated with the police for not 
keeping order and preventing violence in the convicts’ chamber, they 
told me that the felons were locked up, that they (the police) had to 
prevent them from escaping and nothing more. Murder is no 
infrequent occurrence under these conditions. 

A friend of mine, who will, I hope, soon give a fuller account of 
the story, told me of a personal experience which bears out this 
statement. Although a political prisoner, he had journeyed more 
than once with convicts, and on one occasion, on awaking, he 
found himself lying in a pool of blood. The throat of the con- 
vict next to him had been cut in the night. It was said that 
the murdered man, some months before, had denounced some pri- 
soners. Fearing their revenge, he asked for solitary confinement, 
and his request was granted. But when the men whom he had 
denounced had left the jail, he desired to be permitted once more to 
join the ordinary convicts, because any society seemed better than none. 
And so he met his fate. For the spirit of brotherhood among these 
convicts is extraordinarily developed. The departing prisoners had, 
no doubt, told the new-comers who the traitor was, and as soon as he 
appeared vengeance was wreaked on him. Innumerable instances of 
this kind could be given from the pages of well-known Russian 
writers. No one in Russia doubts these facts. And so I can speak 
also in support of Mr. Lanin’s account of the cruel outrages perpe- 
trated upon women in these convict gangs. I know that women 
convicts are looked upon and treated, even by the police and many 
of the escorting soldiers, as common property, and how, under such 
conditions, these poor creatures could protect themselves from the 
male convicts, when they come into contact with them at some étape, 
Tam at a loss to imagine. In fact, they do not attempt the impos- 
sible. Nothing that Mr. Lanin has said on this subject could possibly 
exceed the truth. Of course, now and then a woman, by cunningly 
exciting jealousies among the soldiers, may escape for a time, or 
even, it is possible, altogether. Mr. Lanin says, and it is a fact 
generally known in Russia, that all sorts of innocent women are 
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sometimes forwarded on the étape system with convict gangs; and 
he paints a terrible picture of the outrages they sometimes undergo, 

Soldiers’ wives, he says, who wish to join their husbands, are some- 
times forwarded in this way as well as other women and girls, who for 
any reason have to be sent to their parents or husbands from one part 
of the country to the other. There is no reason to suppose that these 
innocent creatures are treated better than their abandoned sisters; 
indeed reason points to a still more diabolical conclusion. As in 
Russia everywhere, the system is mainly to be blamed, the indivi- 
duals charged to maintain it ought not to be held responsible. What 
scenes would you expect to witness in an English prison under 
similar conditions ? When the worst of criminals, the most desperate 
at least, are allowed to rule unchecked, you must expect real life to 
show horrors which the ordinary imagination cannot picture. There 
can be, I repeat, no doubt that the most desperate characters do in 
Russian prisons establish a despotism against which there is no 
appeal; they do subject the weaker ones to all sorts of indignities 
and brutalities; they force them to sell their clothes to buy cards, 
tobacco, and drink, which they are often not allowed to share, and 
they do treat the women with whom they travel as common property. 

No Russian, however, can like to speak or write of such things as 
these, save with the hope that the human sympathy which he may 
chance to excite, may at length do something to coerce the powers 
that be in Russia into reformation. With this hope I shall now set 
down in outline my own experience of Russian prisons and prison 
discipline, and shall show how, under the more favourable conditions 
of twenty years ago, the Russian police changed, by unjust punish- 
ments, a youth with ordinary Liberal sympathies into a secret con- 
spirator and revolutionary. 

My story accuses the system of manufacturing enemies to the 
Russian Government. In the year 1868 I was twenty-two years 
of age, and was still living in Moscow with my widowed mother. 
I was then a student at the University. In the course of my 
studies I had naturally and inevitably read books on economics 
and history, which opened my eyes to the fact that many 
institutions in Russia cried out for amendment. A great friend 
of mine, L , a student at Petersburg, shared the same opinions, 
and when we came together, we talked ourselves into the resolution 
to do something to educate the ordinary Russian. Neither of us 
at that time had any formal Socialistic ideas, or any wish forcibly to 
overthrow the existing order. As young men will, we dreamed of a 
propaganda which should humanise the masses; and we resolved to 
collect subscriptions among our friends in order to buy cheap editions 
of some well-known works on history and economy, and to distribute 
them among the lower classes. I think we had got together some ten 
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roubles, certainly not more, when I was taught by experience how 
the Russian Government regards youths who wish to impart to others 
some of the light of truth which illumines their own souls. One 
night, my mother and I had long retired to bed, when a knocking 
was heard at our door. My mother, a lighter sleeper than I, rose and 
opened it to a colonel of gendarmerie, who was accompanied by a 
subaltern officer and half-a-dozen attendants. He asked for me, and 
when he learned that I was in bed, demanded that my mother should 
lead him tomy room. As I opened my eyes they fell on the blue 
uniform. I was asked by the colonel to get up as I was and 
show him all my papers, my correspondence, MSS., &c. Naturally 
enough I did as I was told. The examination of my letters, books, 
&c., lasted the whole night, but during the whole time, in spite 
of my protestations, I was not allowed to dress. I suppose the 
colonel thought I might while dressing conceal some important 
documents. The search, however, yielded nothing of any import- 
ance. I had always been careful to burn my friend’s letters as soon 
as I had read them. From the sequel I have no doubt that my 
friend was even at this time without his knowledge under secret 
surveillance. As I learned since, some of his letters to me were opened 
by the “‘ secret police,” and thus they were set on my track. When the 
search was finished, I was told to dress, and after dressing was taken 
through the streets in the early morning to the secret section of 
police in Moscow. In the course of the day I was sent under escort of 
two gensdarmes by railroad to St. Petersburg, where I was lodged 
in the prison connected with the third Section of H. I. Majesty’s 
Chancery. Here, in solitary confinement, I passed seven months. 
I was never put upon my trial; indeed, during the whole of this 
time, I could only guess at the nature of the offence laid to my charge. 

The routine of my life was as follows:—I got up between 7 and 
8 o'clock; then a Russian “ tea”? was served to me: this means a 
cup or two of ordinary tea with sugar and milk, or lemon, if I 
preferred, and some white bread. Between 1 and 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon the dinner was served and at about 7 o’clock I got another 
“tea.” The dinner was fairly good. 

The food was not bad, and if it were insufficient in quantity 
I could ask to have it augmented. The bad side of the thing was, 
that every trifle I wanted—a lemon, an alteration or augmentatiow 
in food, a book—could not be granted to me save by a special per- 
mission, given by the associate chief of the III. Section. The 
gendarme officer on duty served as intermediary between the 
latter and myself. But as the chief of the Section at that 
time, General Mézentsev, handled his officers somewhat roughly 
when he was in a bad humour, no officer on duty, except two, would 
run the risk of being insulted for troubling him with a report of a 
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prisoner’s wants. Therefore they mostly did not report the latter at 
all, but chose simply to tell the prisoner that the chief of the 
Section had not granted his or her request. As only some two or 
three persons happened then to be inmates of the gaol we were 
allowed from one to two hours’ exercise each day—that is, I was 
allowed to walk by myself in the inner court of the Third Section for 
something over an hour. The sentinel, with his sabre drawn, of 
course, stayed at the gate all the time. The gaoler seemed afraid to 
speak to me much, and often, for days together, I did not exchange 
a word with a living soul except in quite a formal way. My cell 
was not small; it was well lighted and clean; the bed sufficiently 
good. I was not allowed to write; as for books, I hardly could get 
any, although there was a library in the Section. As I said before, 
the officers would not apply for the permission to the chief. But 
the three or four books I was allowed to read kept me alive, or at 
least preserved my reason. 

Several times during the seven months my mother obtained per- 
mission to see and talk with me, in presence of an officer. This 
permission, however, depended on the humour of the assistant 
Chief of the State Secret Police, and she was so often treated 
harshly by him that her visits were rather a source of pain than of 
pleasure tome. I will not dwell here on the miseries of solitary 
confinement: in fact they did not press so heavily upon me in this 
my first experience of them as they did later. I was young and 
strong ; and the indescribable tedium of loneliness, the long hours 
of enforced idleness and weary solitude undermined my health, it is 
true, but did not suffice to ruin my nervous system as it did after- 
wards, leaving me a prey to horrible imaginings and paroxysms of 
mental irritation. But no one can form an idea of what solitary 
confinement in Russia means if he have no knowledge of the effica- 
cious instrument of torture invented by the police in the system of 
inquiry. 

Every fortnight or so, and sometimes every week, during these 
seven months, I was brought before a committee of generals 
intrusted with the conduct of my case. The inquiry was conducted 
in their presence by the secretary, and after he had finished, I was 
asked to write down my answers. The general character of the 
committee’s behaviour to me was such as to impress me with the idea 
that I was a desperate culprit, that they knew all about my doings, 
and that my only chance of obtaining a mitigated punishment lay in 
frank confession. If I asked by way of reply, “ With what I was 
charged?” the secretary only told me that I knew as well as he did, 
and then proceeded with his inquiries. Did I know L—-—? When 
had I first met him, and when did I last see him? With whom 
did he consort? Who were my friends? And so on. In a few 
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days I had again to face a similar ordeal, with this difference, that 
now my answers to the previous inquiries had been examined and 
sifted and stood in witness against me, and I well knew that any 
slightest admissions I might have made would be used against me. 
And so each examination was more terrible and terrifying than the 
previous one. Were I to confess that I know any one by name, 
immediately that person became suspected, and so from the beginning 
I had to be on my guard and say as little as possible. In this my 
first imprisonment these examinations were not such torture as they 
afterwards became. I knew but few people, and there was really 
nothing whatever to conceal. But even then in those tedious months 
of 1868 I soon came to dread the summons to a new examination as 
a positive torture. For days after such an inquiry I used to spend 
my time thinking over the questions, and striving to recall the exact 
words of my answers, fearing all the while that some chance word 
might be used to the undoing of some innocent person. The man who 
invented such a species of inquiry should take high rank as a tor- 
turer. The rack of the Inquisition was more brutal, but certainly 
not so subtly cruel. At the end of seven months I was transferred 
to the famous or infamous fortress of SS. Peter and Paul. There I 
passed a little over a month, and was then brought again before the 
Commission of Inquiry. The presiding official then told me that I 
was a great culprit, but that his Imperial Majesty was renowned for 
his exceeding clemency, and that as I was my mother’s only son, he 
had extended his mercy even to me, and so I might go—without 
punishment! When I asked the secretary to tell me what offence I 
had committed, it was suggested seriously that I should not put 
idle questions, but be glad that I was permitted to go at all. I re- 
member also how he pointed to my Ukrainian dress, which at that 
time I had always worn, and advised me not to put it on again. It 
is evident from this that in Russia any peculiarity even of dress is 
apt to excite suspicion as showing some independence of spirit. I 
have already explained the cause of my arrest, the intercepted letter; 
but as further investigations showed the fact that I was not impli- 
cated in any political affair properly so called, I was set free. 

On my release I returned to Moscow, intending to obtain my 
degree. But for me, as a political suspect, this was now out of the 
question. It is easy enough to understand that the treatment to 
which I had been subjected had not weakened my Liberal ideas, or 
converted me to the pious belief that everything was ordered for the 
best in holy Russia. These ideas, however, did not absolve me from 
the necessity of earning my bread. I began to look for work. 
After a few months of enforced idleness, I obtained a post as private 
librarian, in Moscow, to M. Cherkessoff. 
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A few months passed happily enough, and then, without any 
reason, I was again arrested. No charge was preferred against 
me, but I learned afterwards the cause of my arrest. It seems that 
Nechaieff, a prominent revolutionist, was trying to form a con- 
spiracy, and, as a marked man, I was arrested on the bare suspicion 
that I might have had something to do with him, or some know- 
ledge of his plans. This is the usual mode of police procedure in 
Russia. As soon as the police think, or have reason to believe, 
that anything is going on, they proceed at once to arrest all whom 
they can suspect of complicity, and then they leave the official 
charged with the conduct of the inquiry to elicit the facts. So per- 
sons are arrested and thrown into prison against whom the police 
themselves are quite unable to formulate any charge. As a matter 
of fact, I knew nothing of Nechaieff ; indeed, I had only seen him 
once, and knew nothing of his conspiracy. One feature in the pla 
of his conspiracy, however, was an agitation among the University 
students on the pretext of demanding the restoration of some of 
their old privileges. Believing this pretext to be the real and sole aim 
of the agitation, I went to Petersburg, and in a secret meeting of 
students spoke emphatically against the scheme, which I thought, for 
various reasons, untimely, and likely to do more harm than good. 
But my opinions or actions had nothing to do with the matter. As 
I say, I was arrested on suspicion, and was immediately confined in 
one of the prisons attached to the headquarters of the police in 
Moscow. There I was kept for three months, and was then transferred 
to St. Petersburg and was incarcerated again in the fortress of SS. 
Peter and Paul, where I remained for a year, and then was transferred 
to another prison, where I was confined for another year or so. On 
reaching Petersburg I was subjected to an examination by Senator 
Chemadourov. 

The conditions of life in this fortress had certainly not improved. 
My cell was so badly lighted that I could only read for a few hours 
each day. The food, too, was insufficieat for a vigorous man ; indeed, 
unless one ate the whole of the rye bread one was compelled to suffer 
hunger, and if one consumed the whole of it, indigestion was the 
certain consequence. For coarse and badly made rye bread is 
impossible to digest, unless one has a great deal of bodily exercise. 
This prison bread was frequently made of flour mixed with sand. 
At first I complained of this ; sometimes my complaints were effectual 
and an improvement followed, more often they were not attended to. 
No doubt the bad food was not to be attributed to any desire on the 
part of the authorities to torture the prisoners. The avarice of the 
provider was the efficient cause of our sufferings. But insufficient 
exercise, air, and food form but a part of the sufferings of a pris- 
oner in solitary confinement. The worst of solitary confinement is, 
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that you cannot exercise your faculties of mind or sense. What 
extremity of torture such a bare statement as this conceals, the 
reader will learn in full when he comes to read of my third impris- 
onment. Here I shall only say that the mode of living, the 
loneliness and the torturing examinations gradually undermined 
my health. As the silent days came and went I grew weaker and 
weaker. My spirits gradually broke down, and often for days 
together I was plunged in a melancholy brooding. My state more 
resembled death than life. 

At last, in 1872, I was indicted with eighty-two others, under the 
Court Statutes of Alexander II., on the charge of conspiring with 
Nechaieff to overthrow the Government. The trial was a fair one; 
and it was at once evident that I could not be convicted. The public 
prosecutor could not deny that Nechaieff’s conspiracy was first 
formed in October, 1869, i.e., several months after I was arrested. 
So he attacked me on the ground that I was one of those who 
had planned the conspiracy, because I happened just before my 
arresi to have become engaged to a young lady who, as a witness in 
the case, was proved to have had in her possession months after- 
wards a programme of the conspiracy. This was true enough, but I 
had never seen the programme, and no effort was made to connect 
me more directly with the conspiracy. Accordingly I was acquitted 
and set at liberty. The trial, as I have said, had been a fair one, 
and the whole procedure was vehemently impugned by the well- 
known Moscow journalist, M. Katkoff, who did not scruple to attack 
the President of the Tribunal as a rebel and revolutionary, because 
of his impartiality and courtesy to the prisoners. That trial at the 
Sudebnaia Palata was the last fair trial which political suspects in 
Russia enjoyed. A law was passed soon afterwards transferring 
trials of a special character to an exceptional tribunal composed of 
senators appointed by the Tzar. 

But for the time being I was once more a free man, and that 
meant much to me, in spite of the state of my health. During the 
trial I was utterly exhausted, and now on entering life again I had 
to learn what an innocent man in Russia may have to suffer. I had 
been so steeped in silence and solitude for three years and a half 
that the noises of life almost drove me mad. I cannot describe the 
state of uncontrollable excitement into which the ordinary events of 
life threw me. For weeks and weeks I fought in vain for self-control. 
My nervous system was so weakened that it was long before my 
health improved. As soon as I had grown a little stronger I mar- 
ried, and went with my wife to Stavropol, in the Caucasus. There I 
spent a summer which did much to restore me to comparative health. 

At the beginning of this summer I could not work for more than 
half an hour a day, but towards the end of it could, with some diffi- 
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culty, work three or four hours daily. Although my health was still 
weak, I determined to go to Odessa with my wife to seek for 
employment. I was no longer the man I had been in physical 
health or strength, but my opinions and resolutions had grown 
stronger rather than weaker. My experience had taught me 
clearly that no educated man of independent spirit could live in 
Russia, save as a revolutionist ; even if such a one did not wish to 
conspire, he would be treated as a conspirator. I made up my mind 
then that I would act as I thought right, careless of consequence, as 
I was well assured that punished I should be, whether I deserved 
it or not. But, first of all, I had to get employment. A relation of 
mine, a general officer of position and influence, gave me a letter of 
introduction to the Mayor of Odessa, which resulted in my being 
appointed one of the five chief clerks of the Town Council. The 
appointment was a good one, and the pay was more than sufficient to 
meet the wants of my family. As soon as I was settled in Odessa, I 
began the propaganda of my ideas in a circle which continually 
grew in numbers, both of educated persons and of workmen. The 
propaganda was not what an Englishman would understand as revo- 
lutionary. It was theoretical and critical. I tried to point out the 
faults in the existing state of things in Russia; I attacked arbitrary 
government, and I tried to put before the workmen a social and 
political ideal of a democratic régime. My friends and I carried 
on this movement with great secresy, but we had to smuggle books 
in from London and from Zurich, and we were compelled to hold 
our meetings with great precautions. Still, in some way or other, 
police suspicion was at last directed upon us. Needless to say, 
in this educative propaganda, there was never any thought of 
attacking the Czar personally. It was the system we attacked, 
and not the individuals who maintained it. Yet in 1874, the police 
having discovered the movement, I was arrested for the third 
time, and sent at once to Moscow under guard, where I was incar- 
cerated in the prison attached to the headquarters of police. My 
health was still so bad, that it at once became a question with 
me, whether or not I could outlive the imprisonment to which I 
knew I should be subjected. My wife, of course, knew of my state 
of health and dreaded the future more even thanI did. She followed 
me to Moscow and contrived to obtain an interview with me, which 
took place in the presence of a gendarme-officer. In spite of the closest 
surveillance, she managed at this interview to slip a note into my 
hand, in which she asked me to try to escape, and pointed out to me 
the means whereby I should try to attain that object. Unfortunately, 
my wife at the time was suffering terribly from rheumatism in the 
wrists and arms, and so her movements were somewhat clumsy. At 
any rate, the officer saw something which roused his suspicions and 
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without knowing it I was placed under surveillance. Nevertheless 
I managed through the sentinels to establish communication with 
my friends outside the prison. Among these I must give the first 
place to the justly-renowned Stepniak, whose acquaintance I had 
first made in Odessa some months before. Even when I knew him 
in Odessa, Stepniak was an outlaw, whom the police would have 
given much to have been able to arrest. But his skilful disguises 
and his incredible boldness bore him free, where almost any other 
man would have been captured. He too, I learned, had followed 
me to Moscow, in order to help me to escape. The plan could not 
have been better laid than it was, and could have been entrusted to 
no better hands to carry out than those of Stepniak. The scheme 
was an extremely simple one. I had simply to say that I intended to 
tell all that I knew frankly and freely, and I was certain to be at once 
sent before the official charged with the inquiry into our conspiracy, 
under the charge of some gendarme. It was proposed that, on my 
way to this official, Stepniak should wait for me in a sledge drawn 
by a swift horse. When I saw him, I was to leap out of my sledge 
and to get into his, when the escape would be consummated. In 
Stepniak’s hands, I knew I should be disguised so that my best friends 
would not recognise me, and passed out of Moscow. At any rate the 
scheme offered a chance of freedom, and the state of my health was such 
that I resolved to embrace the opportunity. Unfortunately, when our 
plans had all been laid and thoroughly matured, and the moment had 
come to act, Stepniak was called away to St. Petersburg on an 
important mission for a few days. I was informed, however, that 
the plan of escape was perfected, and that my wife would take 
Stepniak’s place in the sledge in case he did not return in time. He 
came back in two days. But it was just one day too late. When, 
on leaving the express from St. Petersburg, he drove straight to 
the street where the proposed rescue had to take place, all was over. 
On the morning of that very day I was to appear before the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, and there was nothing to do but to put the plan into 
execution. Everything happened according to our programme. I 
was seated in a sledge, with a gendarme by my side, and I saw my 
wife in her sledge a few yards ahead. Quickly I drew from my 
pocket a handful of snuff, and at the favourable moment dashed it 
into the face of the gendarme, and, throwing myself out of the sledge, 
ran for the one in which my wife was seated. Scarcely had I 
leaped to the ground, before I felt rather than saw that I had not 
succeeded in blinding my guardian even for a moment. He was at 
my heels, and it was impossible for me to get into my wife’s sledge. 
So I jumped on the runners behind it, but the horse did not start 
at once. That moment’s delay lost me the game. My wife had not 
expected me to jump up behind, and so she did not cry to the 
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izvoshchik, as had been arranged. Just as the /zvoshchil: laid his 
whip on the horse, the gendarme laid his hand on my collar, and, as 
the sledge started, I was torn from my hold. In another moment 
my wife and her driver had disappeared down the street, and I was 
conducted by my captor to his sledge, and driven back to the prison. 

I was imprisoned in the central jail at Moscow, and was con- 
fined in one of the worst cells in the tower of Pougachoff, so called 
after a rebel who lived in the time of Catherine II. The tower 
of Pougachoff is a round one, two stories high, flanking one of the 
four corners of the central jail. In its centre is a winding stuir- 
case, and from this run brick partitions to the outer wall, which 
divide the tower into six cells, whereof one is reserved for the 
guards. I was put in a cell on the second floor, a better position 
certainly than that of the first floor, but still very far from habit- 
able. My cell was lit by one small window, about two feet square, 
and more than seven feet from the ground. The window itself 
seemed never to have been washed, and it was protected in the 
following fashion. On the inside were put large wooden bars; 
then came thick iron bars and cros:bars, while outside the window 
was a thick wire screen. It can be imagined that, under these 
conditions, very little light struggled into my cell. Even in summer 
I could not read for more than three hours a day; and even with 
the aid of the bad petroleum lamp with which I was provided, I 
could only employ my intellect for some six hours out of the twenty- 
four. For more than eighteen hours each day, then, I was in total 
darkness. But scant time was given to me here for exercise. The 
exercise consisted of walking about in the courtyard for, perhaps, 
half an hour daily, and this courtyard covered about twenty-five 
feet long by twenty feet broad. After some months I was trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg, and once more incarcerated in the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul. Here I found everything altered for the worse. 
A high wall ran outside, a wall higher than the one window of my 
cell. On some days I could only get light enough to read by putting 
my solitary chair upon the table, and then sitting upon the chair. 
Here, with bad food and very insufficient exercise, I was destined to 
pass a whole year in solitary confinement, and such solitude I had 
never even imagined. The gaolers now seemed afraid to speak one 
word more than was necessary, and in a short time I was cut off 
from that sort of communication with my fellow prisoners which had 
formerly done much to mitigate the terrors of silent loneliness. It 
may be of interest to readers of The Fortnightly, how we prisoners in 
Russian cells contrive to communicate with each other. First of 
all we form a diagram divided into squares like a chess-board, and 
each one of the squares represent a letter in the Russian alphabet. 
The number of knocks indicate first the horizontal line of squares, 
then its vertical line, thus fixing the letter wanted. The letters 
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formed words, then sentences. The system was simple in the extreme. 
It is fairly well known to all prisoners, and is universally adopted ; 
and even if one did not know it a little common-sense makes it easy 
to learn; for the first question asked is always, “‘ Who are you ?” 
This can be divined; and once these letters are understood, the 
system explains itself. By this means, in my previous confinement, I 
had, as long as my health lasted, carried on long and interesting 
conversations with my fellow-sufferers. A little patience was, 
indeed, needed for this; but patience is not a quality which 
prisoners in Russia usually lack. But now this privilege was 
to be denied to me by my state of health. As I have said, my 
health was very bad indeed when I was arrested in Odessa; it 
became, of course, worse during my stay in the tower of Pougachoff, 
and here, in the fortress of St. Petersburg, it completely broke 
down. I gradually became deaf; thus communication by knocking 
was not possible for me. Sometimes, too, in the past, the gaoler, out of 
pity, spoke with me, of course in a low tone of voice, but this solace 
too was denied to me by my increasing deafness. I then drained to 
the dregs the bitterness of solitary confinement—such solitude as 
mine was, thank God, very few have experienced. Between me and 
life my gaolers had at last managed to draw an impenetrable shroud, 
and there in my cell I lay for hours together, wondering only 
when the end would come. I had almost unlearned the power of 
speech. I remember that when, about this time, my mother once 
visited me I could not say to her what I wanted to say. I had for- 
gotten the most ordinary words in my Russian vocabulary, nor could 
I make the effort that might have enabled me at length to remember 
them. I was on the verge of losing my mind. At last one of 
the prosecuting officials found this out and made an order for 
me to be transferred to the House of Preliminary Detention. The 
change was only just made in time. In my new prison the cells 
were small and the food at least as bad as that of the fortress; 
but the awful discipline was not maintained. I was no longer 
cut off completely from all intercourse with the living and with 
life. Now and then I was spoken to by a gaoler; continually I 
heard muffled sounds of life around my cell. I no longer felt as 
if I had been buried alive in a vault, and left in darkness to meet 
death as I could. To be sure, for weeks I suffered terribly through 
the change, but the sufferings were such as those feel who 
have been almost frozen to death and are being restored to life 
by warmth and friction. The intense tingling agony is but 
transitory. And so I suffered from fits of nervous irritation, during 
which I felt I could commit murder. About this time I learnt from 
one of my relations that my youngest child had died, and that my 
wife’s rheumatism having grown upon her, she had gone to Italy, 
| where she also had soon found the rest of the grave. 
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Gradually as I came back to life the dread began to haunt me 
that I could never recover my mental faculties. When I tried to 
read I got so tired that after the first ten minutes I could see 
the words indeed but could not understand the sense. My mind 
refused to make any effort, and I seemed to have lost the power 
to force it to act. About this time in some lucid moments | 
determined to find out whether my recovery was indeed hopeless, 
and resolved, in case it was, to put an end to my miserable existence. 
So I asked for a physician and would not be satisfied until I had 
seen him and put the question to him. He told me that with care 
and patience I should recover. From that time forward I resolved 
to live and tried to mend my constitution shattered by a total of 
seven years’ solitary confinement, of which the last three years, 
being consecutive, had been particularly trying. Tliose who know 
what such solitary confinement is can only wonder how some 
persons, one of my friends among them, could outlive five years 
of it. With a hundred and ninety-eight other suspects, I was 
tried in 1877 by the special court of five senators whom the Tzar 
appointed. I cannot tell you better what solitary confinement in 
the fortress meant than by citing the fact that five of the accused 
were so weakened by it that they died during the trial. This time 
I was convicted of being “a member of a secret society formed to 
overthrow the existing social order in Russia in some distant future, 
and of having participated in a revolutionary propaganda.” If this 
clause, “in some distant future,” had not been added, I should accord- 
ing to law have been sentenced to death. As it was I was condemned 
to lose some of my civil rights, and was exiled for life to Siberia. 
It must not be thought that this deprivation of civil rights means 
nothing to an exile for life. On the contrary, it is an intense 
aggravation of the misery of such an exile. I was an educated man, 
and of course wished in Siberia to earn my living by teaching, or 
by clerk’s work, or by writing. The deprivation of civil rights 
reduced me to the necessity of earning my bread as a labourer. 

A month after my sentence, I began my journey to Siberia. As 
I have already said, even in 1878 the Government did not treat 
political prisoners as they now do, like convicts. We had not to 
make the journey on foot by the étape system. In these early days 
of the terror, the Government tried to transport political prisoners to 
Siberia as quickly as possible, and the exiles were conveyed by train 
to Nijni Novgorod, and thence by barge to Perm, accomplishing 
the remainder of the journey on relay horses. Being of noble birth 
I was not fettered—nobles being exempt by law from this degrada- 
tion till they enter the mines—although many are put in chains by 
special order of the Emperor. After a journey lasting several weeks, 
I reached Tukualinsk, a village in the Province of Tobolsk. 


Ferix VoikHovsky. 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
Cuarter VII. 
SKEPSEY IN MOTION, 


Tue bearer of his master’s midday letters from London shot beyond Nataly 
as soon as seen, with an apparent snap of his body in passing. He steamed 
tothe end of the terrace and delivered the packet, returning at the same rate 
of speed, to do proper homage to the lady he so much respected. He had left 
the railway-station on foot instead of taking a fly, because of a calculation 
that he would save three minutes ; which he had not lost for having to come 
through the rain-cloud. ‘Perhaps the contrary,” Skepsey said: it might 
be judged to have accelerated his course: and his hat dripped, and his coat 
shone, and he soaped his hands, cheerful as an ouzel-cock when the sun is 
out again. 

“Many cracked crowns lately, in the Manly Art?” Colney inquired of 
him. And Skepsey answered with precision of statement: ‘‘ Crowns, no, 
sir; the nose, it may happen; but it cannot be said to be the rule.” 

“You are of opinion, that the practise of Scientific Pugilism offers us 
compensation for the broken bridge of a nose ? ” 

“In an increase of manly self-esteem: I do, sir, yes.” 

Skepsey was shy of this gentleman’s bite; and he fancied his defence had 
been correct. Perceiving a crumple of the lips of Mr. Durance, he took 
the attitude of a watchful dubiety. 

“But, my goodness, you are wet through!” cried Nataly, reproaching 
herself for the tardy compassion ; and Nesta ran up to them and heaped a 
thousand pities on her “ poor dear Skip,’’ and drove him in beneath the 
glass dome to the fragments of pic-nic, and poured champagne for him, 
“lest his wife should have to doctor him for a cold,” and poured afresh, 
when he had obeyed her: “for the toasting of Lakelands, dear Skepsey!”’ 
impossible to resist: so he drank, and blinked; and was then told, that 
before using his knife and fork he must betake himself to some fire of 
shavings and chips, where coffee was being made, for the purpose of drying 
his clothes. But this he would not hear of: he was pledged to business, to 
convey his master’s letters, and he might have to catch a train by the last 
quarter minute, unless it was behind the time-tables ; he must hold himself 
ready to start. Entreated, adjured, commanded, Skepsey commiseratingly 
observed to Colney Durance, ‘‘ The ladies do not understand, sir!” For 
Turk of Constantinople had never a more haremed opinion of the unfitness 
of women in the brave world of action. The persistence of these ladies 
endeavouring to retard him in the course of his duty, must have succeeded 
save that for one word of theirs he had two, and twice the promptitude of 
motion. He explained to them, as to good children, that the loss of five 
minutes might be the loss of a post, the loss of thousands of pounds, the 
loss of the character of a firm; and he was away to the terrace. Nesta 
headed him and waved him back, She and her mother rebuked him ; they 
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called him unreasonable ; wherein they resembled the chief example of the 
sex to him, in a wife he had at home, who levelled that charge against her 
husband when most she needed discipline :—the woman laid hand on the 
very word legitimately his own for the justification of his process with her, 

** But, Skips! if you are ill and we have to nurse you! ”’ said Nesta. 

She forgot the hospital, he told her cordially, and laughed at the notion 
of a ducking producing a cold or a cold a fever, or anything consumption, 
with him. So the ladies had to keep down their anxious minds and allow 
him to stand in wet clothing to eat his cold pie and salad. 

Miss Priscilla Graves entering to them, became a witness that they were 
seductresses for inducing him to drink wine—and a sparkling wine. 

“It is to warm him,” they pleaded ; and she said: “He must be warm 
from his walk ;” and they said: ‘ But he is wet; and said she, without a 
show of feeling: ‘‘ Warm water, then ;"’ and Skepsey writhed, as if in the 
grasp of anatomists, at being the subject of female contention or humane 
consideration. Miss Graves caught signs of the possible proselyte in him; 
she remarked encouragingly : “I am sure he does not like it ; he still has 
a natural taste.” 

She distressed his native politeness, for the glass was in his hand, and he 
was fully aware of her high-principled aversion ; and he profoundly bowed 
to principles, believing his England to be pillared on them; and the lady 
looked like one who bore the standard of a principle; and if we slap and 
pinch and starve our appetites, the idea of a principle seems entering us to 
support. Subscribing to a principle, our energies are refreshed ; we havea 
faith in the country that was not with us before the act; and of a real 
well-founded faith come the glowing thoughts which we have at times: 
thoughts of England heading the nations ; when the smell of an English lane 
under showers challenges Eden, and the threading of a London crowd tunes 
discords to the swell of a cathedral organ. It may be, that by the renuncia- 
tion of any description of alcohol, a man will stand clearer-headed to serve 
his country. He may expect to have a clearer memory, for certain : he 
will not be asking himself, unable to decide, whether his master named a 
Mr, Journeyman or a Mr. Jarniman, as the person he declined to receive. 
Either of the two is repulsed upon his application, owing to the guilty 
similarity of sounds: but what we are to think of is, our own sad state of 
inefficiency in failing to remember; which accuses our physical condition, 
therefore our habits.—Thus the little man debated, scarcely requiring more 
than to hear the right word, to be a convert and make him a garland of the 
proselyte’s fetters. 

Destructively for the cause she advocated, Miss Priscilla gestured the 
putting forth of an abjuring hand, with the recommendation to him, so to 
put aside temptation that instant; and she signified in a very ugly jerk 
of her features, the vilely filthy stuff Morality thought it, however pleasing 
it might be to a palate corrupted by indulgence of the sensual appetites. 

But the glass had been handed to him by the lady he respected, who 
looked angelical in offering it, divinely other than ugly ; and to her he could 
not be discourteous ; not even to pay his homage to the representative of 
a@ principle. He bowed to Miss Graves, and drank, and rushed forth 
hearing shouts behind him. 
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His master had a packet of papers ready, easy for the pocket. 

‘* By the way, Skepsey,” he said, ‘‘ ifa man named Jarniman should call 
at the office, I will see him.”’ 

Skepsey’s grey eyes came out. 

—Or was it Journeyman, that his master would not see; and Jarniman 
that he would ? 

His habit of obedience, pride of apprehension, and the time to catch the 
train, forbade inquiry. Besides he knew of himself of old, that his puzzles 
were best unriddled running. 

The quick of pace are soon in the quick of thoughts. 

Jarniman, then, was a man whom his master, not wanting to see, one 
day, and wanting to see, on another day, might wish to conciliate: a case 
of policy. Let Jarniman go. Journeyman, on the other hand, was nobody 
at all, a ghost of the fancy. Yet this Journeyman was as important an 
individual, he was a dread reality ; more important to Skepsey in the light 
of patriot : and only in that light was he permitted of a scrupulous con- 
science and modest mind to think upon himself when the immediate 
subject was his master’s interests. For this Journeyman had not an excuse 
for existence in Mr. Radnor’s pronunciation : he was born of the buzz of a 
troubled ear, coming of a disordered brain, consequent necessarily upon a 
disorderly stomach, that might protest a degree of comparative innocence, 
but would be shamed utterly under inspection of the eye of a lady of 
principle. 

What, then, was the value to his country of a servant who could not 
accurately recollect his master’s words! Miss Graves within him asked the 
rapid little man, whether indeed his ideas were his own after draughts of 
champagne. 

The ideas, excited to an urgent animation by his racing trot, were a 
quiverful in flight over an England terrible to the foe and dancing on the 
green. Right so: but would we keep-up the dance, we must be red iron to 
touch: and the fighter for conquering is the one who can last and has the 
open brain ;—and there you have a point against alcohol. Yes, and Miss 
Graves, if she would press it, with her natural face, could be pleasant and 
persuasive : and she ought to be told she ought to marry, for the good of 
the country. Women taking liquor:—Skepsey had a vision of his wife 
with rheumy peepers oblique and miauly mouth, as he had once beheld the 
creature :—Oh! they need discipline ; not such would we have for the 
mothers of our English young. Decidedly the women of principle are 
bound to enter wedlock ; they should be bound by law. Whereas, in the 
opposing case—the binding of the unprincipled to a celibate state—such a 
law would have saved Skepsey from the necessitated commission of deeds 
of discipline with one of the female sex, and have rescued his progeny from 
a likeness to the corn-stalk reverting to weed. 

There are grounds for supposing, that the example before women of a sex 
exercising self-control in freedom, would induce them to pledge themselves 
toa similar abnegation, until they gain some sense of touch upon the im- 
palpable duty to the generations coming after us :—thanks to the voluntary 
example we set them. 

The stupendous task, which had hitherto baffled Skepsey in the course of 
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conversational remonstrances with his wife ;—that of getting the Idea of 
Posterity into the understanding of its principal agent, might then be 
mastered. 

Therefore clearly men have to begin the salutary movement: it mani- 
festly devolves upon them. Let them at once take to rigorous physical 
training. Women under compulsion, as vessels: men in their magnanimity, 
patriotically, voluntarily. : 

Skepsey’s head dropped lower, he went asaram. The sayings of Mr, 
Durance about his dear England:—that ‘‘ her remainder of life is in the 
activity of her diseases ’:—that ‘‘she has so fed upon Pap of Compromise 
as to be unable any longer to conceive a muscular resolution '’:—that “she 
is animated only as the carcase to the blow-fly ’’; and so forth:—charged on 
him during his wrestle with his problem. And the gentleman had said, had 
permitted himself to say, that our England’s recent history was a provincial 
apothecary’s exhibition of the battle of bane and antidote. Mr. Durance 
could hardly mean it. He said, that Old England has taken to the arm- 
chair for good, and thinks it her whole business to pronounce opinions and 
listen to herself; and that, in the face of an armed Europe, this great nation 
is living on sufferance. Oh! 

Skepsey had uttered the repudiating exclamation. 

‘‘ Feel quite up to it?” he was asked by his neighbour. 

The mover of armed hosts for the defence of the country sat in a third- 
class carriage of the train, approaching the first of the stations on the way 
to town. He was instantly up to the level of an external world, and fell 
into give and take with a burly broad communicative man; located in 
London, but born in the North, in view of Durham cathedral, as he thanked 
his Lord ; who was of the order of pork-butcher ; which succulent calling 
had carried him down to near upon the borders of Surrey and Sussex, some 
miles beyond the new big house of a Mister whose name he had forgotten, 
though he had heard it mentioned by an acquaintance interested in the 
gentleman’s doings. 

Skepsey’s main thought was upon war: the man discoursed of pigs. 

He informed the man of his having heard from a scholar, that pigs had been 
the cause of more bloody battles than any other animal. 

How so ? the pork-butcher asked, and said he was not much of a scholar, 
and pigs might be provoking, but he had not heard they were a cause of 
strife between man and man. For possession of them, Skepsey explained. 
Oh! possession! Why, we've heard of bloody battles for the possession of 
women! Men will fight for almost anything they care to get or call their 
own, the pork-butcher said ; and he praised Old England for avoiding war. 
Skepsey nodded. How if war is forced on us ?—Then we fight.—Suppose 
we are not prepared ?—We soon get that up.—Skepsey requested him to 
state the degree of resistance he might think he could bring against a pair of 
skilful fists, in a place out of hearing of the police. 

“Say, you!” said the pork-butcher, and sharply grinned, for he was a 
man of size. 

“IT would give you two minutes,” rejoined Skepsey, eyeing him intently 
and kindly: insomuch that it could be seen he was not in the conundrum 
vein, 
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‘‘Rather short allowance, eh, master?’’ said the bigger man. “ Feel 
here;” he straightened out his arm and doubled it, raising a proud bridge of 
muscle. 

Skepsey performed the national homage to muscle. ‘ Twice that, would 
not help without the science,” he remarked, and let his arm be gripped in 
turn. 

The pork-butcher’s throat sounded, as it were, commas and colons, 
punctuations in his reflections, while he tightened fingers along the iron 
lump. ‘‘Stringy. You're a wiry one, no mistake.’’ It was encomium. 
With the ingrained contempt of size for a smallness that has not yet taught 
it the prostrating lesson, he said: ‘“‘ Weight tells.” 

“In a wrestle,” Skepsey admitted. ‘‘ Allow me to say, you would not 
touch me.” 

‘And how do you know I’m not a trifle handy with the maulers 
myself?” 

“ You will pardon me for saying, it would be worse for you if you were.” 

The pork-butcher was flung backward. ‘‘ Are you a Professor, may I 
inquire ?”’ 

Skepsey rejected the title. ‘‘I can engage to teach young men, upon a 
proper observance of first principles.” 

“They be hanged!” cried the ruffled pork-butcher. ‘‘ Our best men 
never got it out of books. Now, you tell me—you've got a spiflicating 
style of talk about you :—no brag, you tell me—course, the best man wins, 
if you mean that :—now, if I was one of ’em, and I fetches you a bit of a 
flick, how then ? Would you be ready to step out with a real Professor ?”’ 

“T should claim a fair field,’’ was the answer, made in modesty. 

** And you'd expect to whop me with they there principles of yours ?”’ 

“T should expect to. 

‘* Bang me!’’ was roared. After a stare at the mild little figure with the 
fitfully dead-levelled large grey eyes in front of him, the pork-butcher 
resumed: ‘‘ Take you for the man you say you be, you’re just the man for 
my friend Jarn and me. He dearly loves to see a set-to, self the same. 
What prettier? And if you would be so obliging some day as to favour us 
with a display, we'd head a cap conformably, whether you'd the best of it, 
according to your expectations, or t’other way :—For there never was shame 
in a jolly good licking! as the song says: that is, if you take it and make 
it appear jolly yood._-And find you an opponent meet and fit, never doubt. 
Ever had the worst of an encounter, sir?” 

“ Often, sir.” 

“‘ Well, that’s good. And it didn’t destroy your confidence ?’ 

* Added to it, I hope.”’ 

At this point, it became a crying necessity for Skepsey to escape from an 
area of boastfulness, into which he had fallen inadvertently ; and he hastened 
to apologize ‘‘for his personal reference,’ that was intended for an illus- 
tration of our country caught unawares by a highly trained picked soldiery, 
inferior in numbers to the patriotic levies, but sharp at the edge and knowing 
how to strike. Measure the axe, measure the tree; and which goes down 
irst ?”” 

‘Invasion, is it?—and you mean, we're not to hit back?” the pork- 
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butcher bellowed, and presently secured a murmured approbation from an 
audience of three, that had begun to comprehend the dialogue, and strength- 
ened him in a manner to teach Skepsey the foolishness of ever urgeing 
analogies of too extended a circle to close sharply on the mark. He had no 
longer a chance, he was overborne, identified with the fated invader, rolled 
away into the chops of the Channel, to be swallowed up entire, and not a 
rag left of him, but John Bull tucking up his shirt-sleeves on the shingle- 
beach, ready for a second or a third; crying to them to come on. 

Warmed by his Bullish victory, and friendly to the vanquished, the pork- 
butcher told Skepsey he should like to see more of him, and introduced 
himself on a card: Benjamin Shaplow, not far from the Bank. 

They parted at the Terminus, where three shrieks of an engine, sounding 
like merry messages of the damned to their congeners in the anticipatory 
stench of the cab-droppings above, disconnected sane hearing; perverted it, 
no doubt. Or else it was the stamp of a particular name on his mind, 
which impressed Skepsey, as he bored down the street and across the 
bridge, to fancy in recollection, that Mr. Shaplow, when reiterating the 
wish for self and friend to witness a display of his cunning with the fists, 
had spoken the name of Jarniman. An unusual name: yet more than one 
Jarniman might well exist. And unlikely that a friend of the pork-butcher 
would be the person whom Mr. Radnor first prohibited and then desired to 
receive. It hardly mattered :—considering that the Dutch Navy did really, 
incredible as it seems now, come sailing a good way up the River Thames, 
into the very main artery of Old England. And what thought the Tower of 
it? Skepsey looked at the Tower in sympathy, wondering whether the 
Tower had seen those impudent Dutch: a nice people at home, he had 
heard. Mr. Shaplow’s Jarniman might actually be Mr. Radnor’s, he inclined 
to think. At any rate, he was now sure of the name. 


Cuapter VIII. 


WHEREIN WE BEHOLD THE COUPLE JUSTIFIED OF LOVE HAVING SIGHT OF 
THEIR SCOURGE, 


FENELLAN, in a musing exclamation, that was quite spontaneous, had put a 
picture on the departing Skepsey, as observed from an end of the Lakelands 
upper terrace-walk: ‘* Queer little water-wagtail it is!’’ And Lady Grace 
Halley and Miss Graves and Mrs, Cormyn, snugly silken dry ones, were so 
taken with the pretty likeness after hearing Victor call the tripping dripping 
creature the happiest man in England, that they nursed it in their minds 
for a Bewick tailpiece to the chapter of a pleasant rural day. It imbedded 
the day in an idea that it had been rural. 

We are indebted almost for construction to those who will define us 
briefly : we are but scattered leaves to the general comprehension of us 
until such a work of binding and labelling is done. And should the defini- 
tion be not so correct as brevity pretends to make it at one stroke, we are 
at least rendered portable ; thus we pass into the conceptions of our fellows, 
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into the records, down to posterity. Anecdotes of England's happiest man 
were related, outlines of his personal history requested. His nomination in 
chief among the traditionally very merry Islanders was hardly borne out by 
the tale of his enchainment with a drunken yokefellow—unless upon the 
Durance version of the felicity of his countrymen; still, the water-wagtail 
carried it, Skepsey trotted into memories. Heroes conducted up Fame’s 
temple-steps by ceremonious historians, who are studious, when the plat- 
form is reached, of the art of setting them beneath the flambeau of a final 
image, before thrusting them inside to be rivetted on their pedestals, have 
an excellent chance of doing the same, let but the provident narrators direct 
that image to paint the thing a moth-like humanity desires, in the thing it 
shrinks from. Miss Priscilla Graves now fastened her meditations upon 
Skepsey ; and it was important to him. 

Tobacco withdrew the haunting shadow of the Rev. Septimus Barmby 
from Nesta. She strolled beside Louise de Seilles, to breathe sweet-sweet 
in the deur friend’s ear and tell her she loved her. The presence of the 
German had, without rousing animosity, damped the young Frenchwoman, 
even to a revulsion when her feelings had been touched by hearing praise of 
her France, and wounded by the subjects of the praise. She bore the na- 
tional sear, which is barely skin-clothing of a gash that will not heal since her 
country was overthrown and dismembered. Colney Durance could excuse 
the unreasonableness in her, for it had a dignity, and she controlled it, and 
quietly suffered, trusting to the steady, tireless, concentrated aim of her 
France. In the Gallic mind of our time, France appears as a prematurely 
buried Glory, that heaves the mound oppressing breath and cannot cease ; 
and calls hourly, at times keenly, to be remembered, rescued from the pain 
and the mould-spots of that foul sepulture. Mademoiselle and Colney were 
friends, partly divided by her speaking once of revanche; whereupon he 
assumed the chair of the Moralist, with its right to lecture, and went over 
to the enemy; his talk savoured ofa German. Our holding of the balance, 
taking two sides, is incomprehensible to a people quivering with the double 
wound to body and soul. She was of Breton blood. Cymric enough was 
in Nesta to catch any thrill from her and join to her mood, if it hung 
out a colour sad or gay, and was noble, as any mood of this dear Louise 
would surely be. 

Nataly was not so sympathetic. Only the Welsh and pure Irish are quick 
at the feelings of the Celtic French. Nataly came of a Yorkshire stock ; 
she had the bravery, humaneness and generous temper of our civilized North, 
and a taste for Mademoiselle’s fine breeding, with a distaste for the singular 
air of superiority in composure which it was granted to Mademoiselle to 
wear with an unassailable reserve when the roughness of the commercial 
boor was obtrusive. She said of her to Colney, as they watched the couple 
strolling by the lake below: ‘Nesta brings her out of her frosts. I 
suppose it’s the presence of Dr. Schlesien. I have known it the same after 
an evening of Wagner’s music.” 

“ Richard Wagner Germanized ridicule of the French when they were 
down,” said Colney. ‘‘ She comes of a blood that never forgives.” 

“** Never forgives’ is horrible to think of! I fancied you liked your 
Kelts,’ as you call them.” 
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Colney seized on a topic that shelved a less agreeable one that he saw 


coming. “You English won’t descend to understand what does not 
resemble you. The French are in a state of feverish patriotism. You 
refuse to treat them for a case of fever. They are lopped of a limb: you 
tell them to be at rest!” 

‘You know I am fond of them.” 

** And the Kelts, as they are called, can’t and won't forgive injuries ; look 
at Ireland, look at Wales, and the Keltic Scot. Have you heard them talk? 
It happened in the year 1400: it’s alive to them as if it were yesterday. 
Old History is as dead to the English as their first father. They beg for 
the privilege of pulling the forelock to the bearers of the titles of the men 
who took their lands from them and turn them to the uses of cattle. The 
Saxon English had, no doubt, a heavier thrashing than any people allowed 
to subsist ever received: yousee it to this day ; the crick ofthe neck at the 
name of a lord is now concealed and denied, but they have it and betray the 
effects ; and it’s patent in their journals, all over their literature. Where 
it’s not seen, another blood’s at work. The Kelt won’t accept that form of 
slavery. Let him be servile, supple, cunning, treacherous, and to appear- 
ance time-serving, he will always remember his day of manly independence 
and who robbed him: he is the poetic animal of the races of modern men.” 

“* You give him Pagan colours.” 

‘* Natural colours. He does not offer the other cheek or turn his back 
to be kicked after a knock to the ground. Instead of asking him to forgive, 
which he cannot do, you must teach him to admire. A mercantile com- 
munity guided by Political Economy from the ledger to the banquet 
presided over by its Dagon-Capital, finds that difficult. However, there's 
the secret of him; that I respect in him. His admiration of an enemy or 
oppressor doing great deeds, wins him entirely. He is an active spirit, not 
your negative passive letter-of-Scripture Insensible. And his faults, short 
of ferocity, are amusing.”’ 

‘“‘ But the fits of ferocity!” 

‘‘They are inconscient, real fits. They come of a hot nerve. He is 
manageable, sober too when his mind is charged. As to the French people, 
they are the most mixed of any European nation; so they are packed with 
contrasts: they are full of sentiment, they are sharply logical ; free-thinkers, 
devotees ; affectionate, ferocious ; frivolous, tenacious; the passion of the 
season operating like sun or moon on these qualities ; and they can reach 
to ideality out of sensualism. Below your level, they’re above it:—a 
paradox is at home with them! ”’ 

“* My friend, you speak seriously—an unusual compliment,” Nataly said, 
and ungratefully continued: ‘‘ You know what is occupying me. I want 
your opinion. I guess it. I want to hear—a mean thirst perhaps, and 
you would pay me any number of compliments to avoid the subject ; but 
let me hear :—this house !” 

Colney shrugged in resignation. ‘‘ Victor works himself out,’ he 
replied. 

‘‘ We are to go through it all again?” 

‘“‘ Tf you have not the force to contain him,”’ 

‘“« How contain him?” 
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Up went Colney’s shoulders. 

‘‘ You may see it all before you,” he said, ‘‘ straight as the Seine chaussée 
from the hill of La Roche Guyon.” 

He looked for her recollection of the scene. 

“Ah, the happy ramble that year!” she cried. ‘‘ And my Nesta just 
seven. We had been six months at Craye. Every day of our life together 
looks happy to me, looking back, though I know that every day had the 
same troubles. I don’t think I’m deficient in courage; I think I could 
meet, . . . But the false position so cruelly weakens me. I am no woman’s 
equal when I have to receive or visit. It seems easier to meet the worst in 
life—danger, death, anything. Pardon me for talking so. Perhaps we 
need not have left Craye or Creckholt . . .?” she hinted an interrogation. 
“ Though I am not sorry; it is not good to be where one tastes poison. 
Here it may be as deadly, worse. Dear friend, I am so glad you remember 
La Roche Guyon. He was popular with the dear French people.” 

“Tn spite of his accent.” 

“Tt is not so bad?” 

“ And that you'll defend!” 

“Consider: these neighbours we come among; they may have 
a 

** Act on the assumption.” 

“You forget the principal character. Victor promises; he may have 
learnt a lesson at Creckholt. But look at this house he has built. How 
can I—any woman—contain him! He must have society.” 

“ Paraitre!” 

‘“‘ He must be in the front. He has talked of Parliament.” 

Colney’s liver took the thrust of a skewer through it. He spoke as in 
meditative encomium. ‘His entry into Parliament would promote himself 
and family to a station of eminence naked on the Clock Tower of the 
House.” 

She moaned. “At the vilest, I cannot regret my conduct—bear what I 
may. I can bear real pain: what kills me is, the suspicion. And I feel 
it like a guilty wretch! And Ido not feel the guilt! I should do the same 
again, on reflection. Ido believe it saved him. I do; oh! Ido,Ido. I can 
not expect my family to see with my eyes. You know them—my brother 
and sisters think I have disgraced them ; they put no value on my saving 
him. It sounds childish; it is true. He had fallen into a terrible black 
mood.” 

‘“‘He had an hour of gloom.” 

** An hour !”’ 

“But an hour, with him! It means a good deal.”’ 

“Ah, friend, I take your words. He sinks terribly when he sinks at all.— 
Spare us a little while-—We have to judge of what is good in the circum- 
stances :—I hear your reply! But the principal for me to study is Victor. 
You have accused me of being the voice of the enamoured woman, I follow 
him, I know; I try to advise; I find it is wisdom to submit. My people 
regard my behaviour as a wickedness or a madness. I did save him. I 

joined my fate with his. Iam his mate, to help, and I cannot oppose him, 
to distract him, I do my utmost for privacy. He must entertain. Believe 
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me, I feel for them—sisters and brother. And now that my sisters are 
married. . . . My brother has a man’s hardness.” 

‘“‘ Colonel Dreighton did not speak harshly at our last meeting.” 

** He spoke of me ? ” 

‘** He spoke in the tone of a brother.” 

‘* Victor promises—I won't repeat it. Yes, I see the house! There appears 
to be a prospect, a hope—I cannot allude to it. Craye and Creckholt may 
have been some lesson to him.—Selwyn spoke of me kindly ? Ah, yes, it 
is the way with my people to pretend that Victor has been the ruin of me, 
that they may come round to family sentiments. In the same way, his 
relatives, the Duvidney ladies, have their picture of the woman misleading 
him. Imagine me the naughty adventuress ! '’—Nataly falsified the thought 
insurgent at her heart, in adding: “I do not say I am blameless.”’ It was 
a concession to the circumambient enemy, of whom even a good friend was 
a part, and not better than a respectful emissary. The dearest of her friends 
belonged to that hostile world. Only Victor, no other, stood with her 
against the world. Her child, yes; the love of her child she had: but the 
child’s destiny was an alien phantom, looking at her with harder eyes than 
she had vision of in her family. She did not say she was blameless, did not 
affect the thought. She would have wished to say, for small encouragement 
she would have said, that her case could be pleaded. 

Colney’s features were not inviting, though the expression was not repel- 
lent. She sighed deeply ; and to count on something helpful by mentioning 
it, reverted to the ‘ prospect ' which there appeared to be. ‘‘ Victor speaks 
of the certainty of his release.” 

His release! Her language pricked a satirist’s gall-bladder. Colney 
refrained from speaking to wound, and enjoyed a silence that did it. 

‘*Do you see any possibility ?—you knew her,” she said coldly. 

‘** Counting the number of times he has been expecting the release, he is 
bound to believe it near at hand.” 

“You don’t ?”’ she asked ; her bosom was up in a crisis of expectation 
for the answer: and on a pause of half-a-minute, she could have uttered the 
answer herself. 

He perceived the insane eagerness through her mask, and despised it, 
pitying the woman. “And you don’t,” he said. ‘You catch at the 
delusions, to excuse the steps you consent to take. Or you want me to wear 
the blinkers, the better to hoodwink your own eyes. You see it as well 
as I:—if you enter that house, you have to go through the same as at Creck- 
holt :—and he'll be the first to take fright.” 

“No.” 

‘‘ He finds you in tears: he is immensely devoted; he flings up all to 
protect ‘ his Nataly.’ ”’ 

‘No: you are unjust to him. He would fling up all:—” 

“But his Nataly prefers to be dragged through fire? As you please!” 

She bowed to her chastisement. One motive for her consultation with him 
came of the knowledge of his capacity to inflict it and his honesty in the 
act, and a thirst she had to hear the truth loud-tongued from him; together 
with a feeling that he was excessive and satiric, not to be read by the letter 
of his words: and in consequence, she could bear the lash from him, and 
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tell her soul that he overdid it,and have an unjustly treated self to cherish.— 
But in very truth she was a woman who loved to hear thetruth; she wasformed 
to love the truth her position reduced her to violate; she esteemed the hear- 
ing it as medical to her ; she selected for counsellor him who would apply 
it: so far she went on the straight way; and the desire for a sustaining 
deception from the mouth of a trustworthy man set her hanging on his utter- 
ances, with an anxious hope of the reverse of what was to come and what she 
herself apprehended, such as checked her pulses and iced her feet and fingers. 
The reason being, not that she was craven or absurd or paradoxical, but that, 
living at an intenser strain upon her nature than she or any around her knew, 
her strength snapped, sbe broke down by chance there where Colney was 
rendered spiteful in beholding the display of her inconsequent if not puling 
sex. 

She might have sought his counsel on another subject, if a paralyzing 
chill of her frame in the foreview of it had allowed her to speak: she felt 
grave alarms in one direction, where Nesta stood in the eye of her father ; 
besides an unformed dread that the simplicity in generosity of Victor's nature 
was doomed to show signs of dross ultimately, under the necessity he 
imposed upon himself to run out his forecasts, and scheme, and defensively 
compel the world to serve his ends, for the protection of those dear to 
him. 

At night he was particularly urgent with her for the harmonious duet in 
praise of Lakelands; and plied her with questions all round and about it, 
to bring out the dulcet accord. He dwelt on his choice of costly marbles, 
his fireplace and mantelpiece designs, the great hall, and suggestions for 
imposing and beautiful furniture ; concordantly enough, for the large, the 
lofty and rich of colour won her enthusiasm; but overwhelmingly to any 
mood of resistance ; and strangely in a man who had of late been adopting, 
as if his own, a modern tone, or the social and literary hints of it, relating 
to the right uses of wealth, and the duty as well as the delight of living 
simply. 

‘“‘ Fredi was pleased.” 

“Yes, she was, dear.” 

“She is our girl, my love. ‘I could live and die here!’ Live, she 
may. ‘There’s room enough.” 

Nataly saw the door of a covert communication pointed at in that remark. 
She gathered herself for an effort to do battle. 

“ She’s quite a child, Victor.”’ 

“The time begins to run. We have to look forward now :—I declare, 
it’s I who seem the provident mother for Fredi! ” 

“Let our girl wait; don’t hurry her mind to. . . . She is happy with 
her father and mother. She is in the happiest time of her life, before those 
feelings distract.” 

‘If we see good fortune for her, we can’t let it pass her.” 

A pang of the resolution now to debate the case with Victor, which 
would be of necessity to do the avoided thing and roll up the forbidden 
curtain opening on the whole history past and prospective, was met in 
Nataly’s bosom by the more bitter immediate confession that she was not 
his match. To speak would be to succumb; and shamefully after the 
effort; and hopelessly after being overborne by him. There was not the 
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anticipation of a set contest to animate the woman's naturally valiant 
heart ; he was too strong: and his vividness in urgency overcame her in 
advance, fascinated her sensibility through recollection ; he fanned an ineli- 
nation, lighted it to make it a passion, a frenzied resolve—she remembered 
how and when. She had quivering cause to remember the fateful day of 
her step, in a letter received that morning from a married sister, containing 
no word of endearment or proposal for a meeting. An unregretted day, if 
Victor would think of the dues to others; that is, would take station with 
the world to see his reflected position, instead of seeing it through their 
self-justifying knowledge of the honourable truth of their love, and press- 
ing to claim and snatch at whatsoever the world bestows on its orderly 
subjects. 

They had done evil to no one as yet. Nataly thought that; notwith- 
standing the outcry of the ancient and withered woman who bore Victor 
Radnor’s name: for whom, in consequence of the rod the woman had used, 
this tenderest of hearts could summon no emotion. If she had it, the 
thing was not to be hauled up to consciousness. Her feeling was, that she 
forgave the wrinkled Malignity : pity and contrition dissolving in the effort 
to produce the placable forgiveness. She was frigid because she knew 
rightly of herself, that she in the place of power would never have struck 
so meanly. But the mainspring of the feeling in an almost remorseless 
bosom drew from certain chance expressions of retrospective physical dis- 
taste on Victor’s part ;—hard to keep from a short utterance between the 
nuptial two, of whom the unshamed exuberant male has found the sweet 
reverse in his mate, a haven of heavenliness, to delight in :—these conjoined 
with a woman's unspoken pleading ideas of her own, on her own behalf, 
had armed her jealously in vindication of Nature. 

Now, as long as they did no palpable wrong about them, Nataly could 
argue her case in her conscience—deep down and out of hearing, where 
women under scourge of the Laws they have not helped decree may and do 
deliver their minds. She stood in that subterranean recess for Nature 
against the Institutions of Man: a woman little adapted for the post of 
rebel ; but to this, by the agency of circumstances, it had come ; she who 
was designed by nature to be an ornament of those Institutions opposed 
them: and when thinking of the rights and the conduct of the decrepit 
Legitimate—virulent in a heathen vindictiveness declaring itself holy—she 
had Nature's logic, Nature’s voice, for self-defence. It was eloquent with 
her, to the deafening of other voices in herself, even to the convincing of 
herself, when she was wrought by the fires within to feel elementally. ‘The 
other voices within her issued of the acknowledged dues to her family and 
te the world—the civilization protecting women: sentences thereanent in 
modern books and journals. But the remembrance of moods of fiery exal- 
tation, when the Nature she called by name of Love raised the chorus 
within to stop all outer buzzing, was, in a perpetual struggle with a whirl- 
pool, a constant support while she and Victor were one at heart. The sense 
of her standing alone made her sway; and a thought of differences with 
him caused frightful apprehensions of the abyss. 

Luxuriously she applied to his public life for witness that he had governed 
wisely as well as affectionately so long; and he might therefore, with the 
chorussing of the world of public men, expect a woman blindfold to follow 
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his lead. But no; we may be rebels against our time and its Laws: if we 
are really for Nature, we are not lawless. Nataly’s untutored scruples, 
which came side by side with her ability to plead for her acts, restrained 
her from complicity in the ensnaring of a young man of social rank to espouse 
the daughter of a couple socially insurgent—stained, to common thinking, 
should denunciation come. The Nature upholding her fled at a vision of a 
stranger entangled. Pitiable to reflect, that he was not one of the adven- 
turer-lords of prey who hunt and run down shadowed heiresses and are 
congratulated on their luck in a tolerating country! And such a family, if 
consenting with knowledge, would consent only for the love of money. It 
was angling with as vile a bait as the rascal lord’s. Humiliation hung on the 
scheme ; it struck to scorching in the contemplation of it. And it darkened 
her reading of Victor’s character. 

She did not ask for the specification of a “‘ good fortune that might pass”; 
wishing to save him from his wonted twists of elusiveness, and herself with 
him from the dread discussion it involved upon one point. 

The common burden on their hearts—the simple discussion to come of 
the task of communicating dire actualities to their innocent Nesta—was laid 
aside. 


Cuaprer IX, 


TREATS OF NATURE AND CIRCUMSTANCE AND THE DISSENSION BETWEEN THEM 
AND OF A SATIRIST’S MALICE IN THE DIRECTION OF HIS COUNTRY. 


TuerRe is at times in the hearts of all men of active life a vivid wild 
moment or two of dramatic dialogue between the veteran antagonists, Nature 
and Circumstance, when they, whose business it should be to be joyfully 
one, furiously split ; and the Dame is up with her shrillest querulousness to 
inquire of her offspring, for the distinct original motive of his conduct. Why 
did he bring her to such a pass! And what is the gain? If he be not 
an alienated issue of the great Mother, he will strongly incline to her view, 
that he put himself into harness to join with a machine going the dead con- 
trary way of her welfare ; and thereby wrote himself donkey, for his present 
reading. Soldiers, heroes, even the braided, even the wearers of the gay 
cock’s feathers, who get the honours and the pocket-pieces, know that mo- 
ment of her electrical eloquence. They have no answer for her, save an 
index at the machine pushing them on yet farther under the enemy’s line of 
fire, where they pluck the golden wreath or the livid, and in either case 
listen no more. They glorify her topping wisdom while on the march to 
confound it. She is wise in her way. But it is asked by the disputant, If 
we had followed her exclusively, how far should we have travelled from our 
starting-point ? We ofthe world and its prizes and duties must do her an 
injury to make her tongue musical to us, and her argument worthy of at- 
tention. Soitseems. How to keep the proper balance between those two 
testy old wranglers, that rarely pull the right way together, is as much the 
task for men in the grip of the world, as for the wanton youthful fry under 
dominion of their instincts ; and probably, when it is done, man will have 
attained the golden age of his retirement from service. 
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Why be scheming ? Victor asked. Unlike the gallant soldicry, is ques- 
tion was raised in the blush ofa success, from an examination of the quality 
of the thing won ; although it had not changed since it was first coveted ; it 
was demonstrably the same: and an astonishing dry stick he held, as a 
reward for perpetual agitations and perversions of his natural tastes. Here 
was a Dudley Sowerby, the direct issue of the conception of Lakelands ; if 
indeed they were not conceived together in one ; and the young gentleman 
had moral character, good citizen substance, and station, rank, prospect of 
a title; and the grasp of him was firm. Yet so far was it from hearty, that 
when hearing a professed satirist like Colney Durance remark on the 
decorous manner of Dudley’s transparent courtship of the girl, under his 
look of an awakened approval of himself, that he appeared to be asking 
everybody :—Do you not think I bid fair for an excellent father of Philis- 
tines ?—Victor had a nip of spite at the thought of Dudley's dragging him 
bodily to be the grandfather. Poor Fredi, too!—necessarily the mother : 
condemned by her hard fate to feel proud of Philistine babies! Though 
women soon get reconciled to it! Ordothey? They did once. What 
if his Fredi turned out one of the modern young women, who have drunk 
of ideas? He caught himself speculating on that, as on a danger. The 
alliance with Dudley really seemed to set him facing backward. 

Colney might not have been under prompting of Nataly when he derided 
Dudley ; but Victor was at war with the picture of her, in her compression 
of a cruel laugh, while her eyelids were hard shut, as if to exclude the 
young patriarch of Philistines’ ridiculous image. 

He hearkened to the Nature interrogating him, why had he stepped on x 
path to put division between himself and his beloved ?—the smallest of 
gaps; and still the very smallest between nuptial lovers is a division—and 
that may become a mortal wound to their one life. Why had he roused « 
slumbering world? Glimpses of the world’s nurse-like, old-fashioned, 
mother-nightcap benevolence to its kicking favourites; its long-suffering 
tolerance for the heroic breakers of its rough cast laws, while the decent 
curtain continues dropped, or lifted only ankle-high; together with many 
scenes, lively suggestions, of the choice of ways he liked best, told of 
things, which were better things, incomprehensibly forfeited. So that the 
plain sense of value insisted on more than one weighing of the gain in hand : 
a dubious measure. 

He was as little disposed to reject it as to stop his course at a goal of his 
aim. Nevertheless, a gain thus poorly estimated, could not command him 
to do a deed of humiliation on account of it. The speaking to this dry 
young Dudley was not imperative at present. A word would do in the day 
to come. 

Nataly was busy with her purchases of furniture, and the practise for the 
great August Concert. He dealt her liberal encouragements, up to the 
verge of the great Dr. Themison’s latest hummed words touching his 
patient, Mrs. Burman, from which he jumped in alarm lest he should para- 
lyze her again: the dear soul’s dreaded aspect of an earthy pallor was a 
spectre behind her cheeks, ready to rush forth. 

Victor had to keep silent and discourse of general prosperity. His 
happy vivaciousness assisted him to feel it by day. Nataly heard him at 
night, on a moan: ‘‘Poor soul!” and loudly once while performing an 
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abrupt demi-vault from back to side: ‘ Perhaps now!”’ in a voice through 
doors. She schooled herself to breathe equably. 

Not being allowed to impart the distressing dose of comfort he was 
charged with, he swallowed it himself; and these were the consequences. 
And an uneasy sleep was traditionally a matter for grave debate in the 
Radnor family. The Duvidney ladies, Dorothea and Virginia, would have 
cited ancestral names, showing it to be the worst of intimations. At night, 
lying on his back beneath a weight of darkness, one heavily craped figure, 
distinguishable through the gloom, as a blot on a black pad, accused the 
answering darkness within him, until his mind was dragged to go through 
the whole case by morning light; and the compassionate man appealed to 
common sense, to stamp and pass his delectable sophistries ; as, that it was 
his intense humaneness, which exposed him to an accusation of inhumanity ; 
his prayer for the truly best to happen, which anticipated Mrs. Burman’s 
expiry. They were simple sophistries, fabricated to suit his needs, readily 
taking and bearing the imprimatur of common sense. They refreshed him, 
as a chemical scent a crowded room. 

Young Dudley had a funny inquisitiveness about Dartrey Fenelian ; 
owing to Fredi’s reproduction or imitation of her mother’s romantic senti- 
ment for Dartrey, doubtless: a bit of jealousy, indicating that the dry 
fellow had his feelings. 

They were in the Park of the dwindling press of carriages, and here was 
this young Dudley saying, quite commendably: ‘It’s a pity we seem to 
have no means of keeping our parks select.” 

Victor flung Simeon Fenellan at him in thought. He remembered a 
fable of Fenellan’s, about a Society of the Blest, and the salt it was to them 
to discover an intruder from below, and the consequent accelerated measure 
in their hymning. 

“Have you seen anything offensive to you?” he asked. 

“One sees notorious persons.” 

Dudley spoke aloof from them—* out of his cold attics,” Fenellan would 
have said. 

Victor approved: with the deadened feeling common to us when first in 
sad earnest we consent to take life as it is. He perceived, too, the comi- 
cality of his having to resign himself to the fatherly embrace of goodness. 

Lakelands had him fast, and this young Dudley was the kernel of Lake- 
lands. If he had only been intellectually a little flexible in his morality ! 
But no; he wore it cap 4 pie, like a medieval knight his armour. One 
had to approve. And there was no getting away from him. He was good 
enough to stay in town for the practise of the opening overture of the 
amateurs, and the flute-duet, when his family were looking for him at 
Tunbridge Wells ; and almost every day Victor was waylaid by him at a 
corner of the Strand. m 

Occasionally, Victor appeared at the point of interception armed with 
Colney Durance, for whom he had called in the Temple, bent on self- 
defence, although Colney was often as bitter to his taste as to Dudley's 
Latterly the bitter had become a tonic. We rejoice in the presence of good- 
ness, let us hope; and still an impersonation of conventional goodness 
perpetually about us depresses. Dudley drove him to Colney for relief. 
Besides it pleased Nataly, that he should be bringing Colney home; it 
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looked to her as if he were subjecting Dudley to critical inspection before 
he decided a certain question much, and foolishly, dreaded by the dear 
soul, That quieted her. And another thing, she liked him to be with 
Colney, for a clog on him; as it were, a tuning-fork for the wild airs he 
started. A little pessimism, also, she seemed to like; probably as an 
appeasement after hearing, and having to share, high flights. And she 
was, in her queer woman’s way, always reassured by his endurance of 
Colney’s company :—she read it to mean, that he could bear Colney’s 
perusal of him, and satiric stings. Victor had seen these petty matters 
among the various which were made to serve his double and treble pw 
poses; now, thanks to the operation of young Dudley within him, he 
felt them. Preferring Fenellan’s easy humour to Colney’s acid, he was 
nevertheless braced by the latter’s antidote to Dudley, while reserving his 
entire opposition in the abstract. 

Victor overcame the Pessimist in his own royal cranium-Court. He enter- 
tained a pronounced dissension with bachelors pretending to independence, 
It could not be argued publicly, and the more the pity:—for a slight 
encouragement, he would have done it; his outlook over the waves of 
bachelors and (by present conditions mostly constrained) spinsters—and 
another outlook, midnight upon Phlegethon to the thoughts of men, made him 
deem it urgent. And it helped the plea in its own excuse, as Colney pointed 
out to the son of Nature. That, he had to admit, was true. He charged it 
upon Mrs. Burman, for twisting the most unselfish and noblest of his 
thoughts ; and he promised himself it was to cease on the instant when the 
circumstances, which Nature was remiss in not bringing about to-day or to- 
morrow, had come to pass. He could see his Nataly’s pained endurance 
beneath her habitual submission. Her effort was a poor one, to conceal her 
dread of the day of the gathering at Lakelands. 

On the Sunday previous to the day, Dr. Themison accompanied the ama- 
teurs by rail to Wrensham, to hear “ trial of the acoustics’ of the Concert- 
hall. They were a goodly company; and there was fun in the railway 
carriage over Colney’s description of Fashionable London’s vast octopus 
Malady-monster, who was letting the doctor fly to the tether of its longest 
filament for an hour, plying suckers on him the while. He had the look, to 
general perception, of a man but half escaped, and as when the notes of 
things taken by the vision in front are being set down upon tablets in the 
head behind. Victor observed his look at Nataly. The look was like a 
door aswing, revealing in concealing. She was not or did not appear struck 
by it: perhaps, if observant, she took it for a busy professional gentleman's 
holiday reckoning of the hours before the return train to his harness, and his 
arrangements for catching it. She was, asshe could be on a day of trial, 
her enchanting majestic self again—defying suspicions. She was his true 
mate for breasting a world honoured in uplifting her. 

Her singing of a duet with Nesta, called forth Dr. Themison’s very warm 
applause. He named the greatest of contraltos. Colney did better service 
than Fenellan at the luncheon-table: he diverted Nataly and captured Dr. 
Themison’s ear with the narrative of the famous expedition of European 
Emissaries, to plead the cause of their several languages at the Court of 
Japan : a Satiric Serial tale, that hit incidentally the follies of the countries of 
Europe, and intentionally, one had to think, those of Old England. Nesta 
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set him going. Just when he was about to begin, she made her father laugh 
by crying out in rapture, ‘Oh! Delphica!” For she was naughtily aware 
of Dudley Sowerby’s distaste for the story and disgust with the damsel 
Delphica. 

Nesta gave Dr. Themison the preliminary sketch of the grand object of 
the expedition : indeed, one of the famous ones of the world ; matter for an 
epic; though it is to be feared, that our part in it will not encourage a Cis- 
Atlantic bard. To America the honours from beginning to end belong. 

So, then, Japan has decided to renounce its Language, for the adoption of 
the Language it may choose among the foremost famous European tongues. 
Japan becomes the word for miraculous transformations of a whole people 
at the stroke of a wand ; and let our English enrol it as the most precious 
of the powerful verbs. An Envoy visits the principal seats of learning in 
Europe. He is of a gravity to match that of his unexampled and all but 
stupefying mission. A fluent linguist, yet an Englishman, the slight 
American accent contracted during a lengthened residence in the United 
States is no bar to the patriotism urging him to pay his visit of exposition 
and invitation from the Japanese Court to the distinguished Doctor of 
Divinity, Dr. Bouthoin. The renown of Dr. Bouthoin among the learned of 
Japan has caused the special invitation to him; a scholar endowed by an 
ample knowledge and persuasive eloquence to cite and instance as well as 
illustrate the superior advantages to Japan and civilization in the filial 
embrace of mother English. ‘‘ For to this it must come predestinated,”’ 
says the astonishing applicant. ‘‘ We seem to see a fitness in it,” says 
the cogitative Rev. Doctor. ‘And an Island England in those waters will 
do wonders for Commerce,’ adds the former. ‘‘ We think of things more 
pregnant,”’ concludes the latter, with a dry gleam of ecclesiastical knowing- 
ness. And let the editor of the Review upon his recent pamphlet, and let 
the prelate reprimanding him, and let the newspapers criticizing his pure 
Saxon, have acare! Funds, universally the most convincing of credentials, 
are placed at Dr. Bouthoin’s disposal; only it is requested that for the present 
the expedition be secret. ‘‘ Better so,” says pure Saxon’s champion. On 
a day patented for secrecy, and swearing-in the whole American Continent 
through the cables to keep the secret by declaring the patent, the Rev. Dr. 
Bouthoin, accompanied by his curate, the Rev. Mancate Semhians, stumbling 
across portmanteaux crammed with lexicons and dictionaries and other tubes 
of the voice of Hermes, takes possession of berths in the ship Polypheme, 
bound, as they mutually conceive, for the biggest adventure ever embarked on 
bya far-thoughted, high-thoughted, patriotic pair speaking pure Saxon or other. 

Colney, with apologies to his hearers, avoided the custom of our period 
(called the Realistic) to create, when casual opportunity offers, a belief in 
the narrative by promoting nausea in the audience. He passed under veil 
the Rev. Doctor’s acknowledgement of Neptune’s power, and the temporary 
collapse of Mr. Semhians. Proceeding at once to the comments of these 
high-class missionaries on the really curious inquisitiveness of certain of the 
foreign passengers on. board, he introduced to them the indisputably 
learned, the very argumentative, crashing, arrogant, pedantic, dogmatic, 
philological German gentleman, Dr. Gannius, reeking of the Teutonic Pro- 
fessor, as a library volume of its leather. With him is his fair-haired artless 
daughter Delphica. An interesting couple for the beguilement of a voyage 
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she so beautifully moderates his irascible incisiveness! Yet there isa 
strange tone thatthey have. What, then, of the polite, the anecdotic Gallic 
M. Falarique, who studiously engages the young lady in colloquy when Mr. 
Semhians is agitating outside them to say a word? What of that out- 
pouring, explosive, equally voluble, uncontrolled M. Bobinikine, a Mongol 
Russian, shaped, featured, hued like the pot-boiled, round and tight young 
dumpling of our primitive boyhood, which smokes on the dish from the pot ? 
And what of another, hitherto unnoticed, whose nose is of the hooked 
vulturine, whose name transpires as Pisistratus Mytharete ? He hears Dr. 
3outhoin declaim some lines of Homer, and beseeches him for the designa- 
tion of that language. Greek, is it ? Greek of the Asiatic ancient days of 
the beginning of the poetic chants? Dr. Gannius crashes cachinnation. 
Dr. Bouthoin caps himself with the offended Don, Mr. Semhians opens half 
an eyeand a whole mouth. There must be a mystery, these two exclaim 
to one another in privacy. Delphica draws Mr. Semhians aside. Blushing 
over his white necktie, like the coast of Labrador at the transient wink of 
its Jack-in-the-box Apollo, Mr. Semhians faintly tells of a conversation he 
has had with the ingenuous fair one; and she as ardent as he for the 
throning of our incomparable Saxon English in the mouths of the races of 
mankind. Strange !—she partly suspects the Frenchman, the Russian, the 
attentive silent Greek, to be all of them bound for the Court of Japan. 
Concurrents? Can it be ? We are absolutely to enter on a contention with 
rivals? Dr. Bouthoin speaks to Dr. Gannius. He is astonished, he says ; 
he could not have imagined it! ‘Have you ever imagined anything ?” 
Dr. Gannius asks him. Entomologist, botanist, paleontologist, philologist, 
and at sound of horn a ready regimental corporal, Dr. Gannius wears good 
manners as a pair of bath-slippers, to rally and kick his old infant of an 
Englishman ; who, in awe of his later renown and manifest might, makes it 
a point of discretion to be ultra-amiable ; for he certainly is not in training, 
he has no alliances, and he must diplomatize ; and the German is a strong 
one; arelative too; he is the Saxon’s cousin, to say the least. This 
German has the habit of pushing past politeness to carry his argumentative 
war into the enemy's country : and he presents on all sides a solid rampart 
of recent great deeds done, and mailed readiness for the doing of more, if 
we think of assailing him in that way. We are really like the poor beasts 
which have cast their shells or cases, helpless flesh to his beak. So we are 
cousinly. 

Whether more amused than amazed, we know not, Dr. Gannius hears 
from ‘‘ our simpleton of the pastures,’ as he calls the Rev. Doctor to his 
daughter, that he and Mr. Semhians have absolutely pushed forth upon this 
most mighty of enterprises naked of any backing from their Government! 
Babes in the Wood that they are! a la grace de dieu at every turn that cries 
for astutia, they show no sign nor symbol of English arms behind them, to 
support—and with the grandest of national prizes in view !—the pleading 
oration before the Court of the elect, erudites, we will call them, of an in- 
telligent, yet half barbarous, people; hesitating, these, between eloquence 
and rival eloquence, cunning and rival cunning. Why, in such a case, the 
shadow-nimbus of Force is needed to decide the sinking of the scales. But 
have these English never read their Shakespeare, that they show so barren 
an acquaintance with human, to say nothing of sem‘-barbaric, nature? But 
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t is here that we Germans prove our claim to being the sons of his Mind.— 
Dr. Gannius, in contempt, throws off the mask: he also is a concurrent. 
And not only is he the chosen by election of the chief Universities of his 
land, he has behind him, as Athene dilating Achilles, the clenched fist of the 
Prince of thunder and lightning of his time. German, Japan shall be! he 
publicly swears before them all. M. Falarique damascenes his sharpest 
smile ; M. Bobinikine double-dimples his puddingest ; M. Mytharete rolls a 
forefinger over his beak; Dr. Bouthoin enlarges his eye on a sunny mote. 
And such is the masterful effect of a frank diplomacy, that when one party 
shows his hand, the others find the reverse of concealment in hiding their 
own. Dr. Bouthoin and Mr. Semhians are compelled to suspect themselves 
to be encompassed with rivals, presumptively supported by their Govern- 
ments. The worthy gentlemen had hoped to tumble into good fortune, as 
in the blessed old English manner. ‘‘ It has even been thus with us: un- 
helped we do it!” exclaims the Rev. Doctor. He is roused from dejection 
by hearing Mr. Semhians shyly (he has published verse) tell of the fair- 
tressed Delphica’s phosphorial enthusiasm for our galaxy of British Poets. 
Assisted by Mr. Semhians, he begins to imagine, that he has, in the person 
of this artless devotee an ally, who will, through her worship of our Poets 
(by treachery to her sire—a small matter) sacrifice her guttural tongue, by 
enabling him (through the exercise of her arts, charms, intrigues—also a 
small matter) to obtain the first audience of the Japanese erudites.— 
Delphica, with each of the rivals in turn, is very pretty Comedy. She is 
aware that M. Falarique is her most redoubtable adversary, by the time that 
the vast fleet of steam-boats (containing newspaper reporters) is beheld from 
the decks of the Polypheme puffing past Sandy Hook. 

There Colney left them, for the next instalment of the Serial. 

Nesta glanced at Dudley Sowerby. She liked him for his pained frown 
at the part his countrymen were made to play, but did wish that he would 
keep from expressing it in a countenance that suggested a worried knot ; 
and mischievously she said: ‘“ Do you take to Delphica ?” 

He replied, with an evident sincerity, “ I cannot say I do.” 

Had Mr. Semhians been modelled on him ? 

“One bets on the German, of course—with Colney Durance,” Victor 
said to Dr. Themison, leading him over the grounds of Lakelands. 

“In any case, the author teaches us to feel an interest in the rivals. 
I want to know what comes of it,”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘There’s a good opportunity, one sees. But, mark me, it will all end 
in satire upon poor Old England. According to Colney, we excel in 
nothing.” 

“Ido not think there is a country that could offer the entertainment 
for which I am indebted to you to-day.” 

“ Ah, my friend, and you like their voices ? The contralto?” 

“ Exquisite.”’ 

Dr. Themison had not spoken the name of Radnor. 

‘* Shall we see you at our next concert-evening in town ?” said Victor ; and 
hearing “the privilege” mentioned, his sharp bright gaze cleared to limpid, 
“You have seen how it stands with us here!”’ At once he related what 
indeed Dr. Themison had begun speculatively to think might be the case. 

Mrs. Burman Radnor had dropped words touching a husband, and of her 
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desire to communicate with him, in the event of her being given over to the 
surgeons: she had said, that her husband was a greatly gifted man ; setting 
her head in a compassionate swing. This revelation of the husband soon 
after, was filling. And this Mr. Radnor’s comrade’s manner of it, was 
winning: a not too self-justifying tone; not void of feeling for the elder 
woman; with a manly eulogy of the younger, who had flung away the 
world for him and borne him their one dear child. Victor took the blame 
wholly upon himself. ‘It is right that you should know,” he said to the 
doctor’s thoughtful posture ; and he stressed the blame; and a flame shot 
across his eyeballs. He brought home to his hearer the hurricane of a man 
he was in the passion: indicating the subjection of such a temperament as 
this Victor Radnor’s to trials of the moral restraints beyond his human 
power. 

Dr. Themison said: ‘“ Would you—we postpone that as long as we can: 
but supposing the poor lady . . . ?” 

Victor broke in: ‘I see her wish: I will.” 

The clash of his answer rang beside Dr. Themison’s faltering query. 

We are grateful when spared the conclusion of a sentence born to 
stammer. If for that only, the doctor pressed Victor’s hand warmly. 

“IT may, then, convey some form of assurance, that a request of the kind 
will be granted ?”’ he said. 

‘« She has but to call me to her,’’ said Victor, stiffening his back. 


CuarTeR X. 
DARTREY FENELLAN. 
Ir was the great day of Lakelands, with the Concert going forward in the 
hall, and rustics at their games all over the park. 

Had Nataly and Nesta known who was outside helping Skepsey to play 
ball with the boys, they would not have worked through their share of thé 
performance with so graceful a composure. Even Simeon Fenellan was 
unaware that his half-brother Dartrey had landed in England. Dartrey 
went first to Victor's office, where he found Skepsey packing the day's 
letters and circulars into the bag for the delivery of them at Lakelands. 
They sprang a chatter, and they missed the last of the express trains: 
which did not greatly signify, Skepsey said, ‘as it was a Concert.” ‘To 
hear his hero talk, was the music for him; and he richly enjoyed the pacing 
along the railway platform. 

Arrived on the grounds, they took opposite sides in a game of rounders, 
at that moment tossing heads or tails for innings. These boys were slovenly 
players, and were made unhappy by Skepsey’s fussy instructions to them 
in smartness. They had a stupid way of feeding the stick, and they ran 
sprawling ; it concerned Great Britain for them to learn how to use their 
legs. It was pitiful for the country to see how lumpish her younger children 
were, Dartrey knew his little man and laughed, after warning him that his 


English would want many lessons before they stomached the mixture of 


discipline and pleasure, So it appeared: the pride of the boys in them- 
selves, their confidence, enjoyment of the game, were all gone; and all 
were speedily out but Skepsey ; who ran for the rounder, with his coat off, 
sharp as a porpoise, and would have got it, he had it in his grasp, when, at 
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the jump, just over the line of the goal, a clever fling, if ever was, caught 
him a crack on that part of the human frame where sound is best achieved. 
Then were these young lumps transformed to limber, lither, merry fellows. 
They rejoiced Skepsey’s heart; they did everything better, ran and dodged 
and threw in a style to win the nod from the future official inspector of 
Games and Amusements of the common people; a deputy of the Govern- 
ment, proposed by Skepsey to his hero with a deferential eagerness. 
Dartrey clapped him on the shoulder, softly laughing. 

“ System—Mr. Durance is right—they must have system, if they are to 
appreciate a holiday,” Skepsey said; and he sent a wretched gaze around, 
at the justification of some of the lurid views of Mr. Durance, in signs of 
the holiday wasted ;—impoverishing the country’s manhood: in a small 
degree, it may be argued, but we ask, can the country afford it, while 
foreign nations are drilling their youth, teaching them to be ready to move 
in squads or masses, like the fist of a pugilist. Skepsey left it to his look 
to speak his thought. He saw an enemy in tobacco. The drowsiness of 
beer had stretched various hulks under trees. Ponderous cricket lumbered 
half-alive. Flabby fun knocked-up a yell. And it was rather vexatious to 
see girls dancing in good time to the band-music. One had a male-partner, 
who hopped his loutish burlesque of the thing he could not do. 

Apparently, too certainly, none but the girls had a notion of orderly 
muscular exercise. Of what use are girls! Girls have their one mission 
on earth ; and let them be healthy by all means, for the sake of it; only, 
they should not seem to prove that Old England is better represented on the 
female side. Skepsey heard, with a nip of spite at his bosom, a small body 
of them singing in chorus as they walked in step, arm in arm, actually 
marched: and to the rearward, none of these girls heeding, there were the 
louts at their burlesque of jigs and fisticuffs! ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ was the song. 

“It’s delightful to hear them! ”’ said Dartrey. 

Skepsey muttered jealously of their having been trained. 

The song, which drew Dartrey Fenellan to the quick of an English home, 
planted him at the same time in Africa to hear it. Dewy on a parched 
forehead it fell, England the shedding heaven. 

He fetched a deep breath, as of gratitude for vital refreshment. He had 
his thoughts upon the training of our English to be something besides the 
machinery of capitalists, and upon the country as a blessed mother instead 
of the most capricious of maudlin stepdames. 

He flicked his leg with the stick he carried, said: ‘‘ Your master’s the man 
to make a change among them, old friend!’ and strolled along to a group 
surrounding two fellows who shammed a bout at single-stick. Vacuity in 
the attack on either side, contributed to the joint success of the defense. 
They paused under inspection ; and Dartrey said: ‘‘ You're burning to give 
them a lesson, Skepsey.”’ 

Skepsey had no objection to his hero’s doing so, though at his personal 
cost. 

The sticks were handed to them; the crowd increased; their rounders 
boys had spied them, and came trooping to the scene. Skepsey was directed 
to hit inearnest. His defensive attitude flashed, and he was at head and 
right and left leg, and giving point, recovering, thrusting madly, and again 
at shoulder and thigh, with bravos for reward of a man meaning business ; 
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until a topper on his hat, a cut over the right thigh, and the stick in his 
middle-rib, told the spectators of a scientific adversary ; and loudly now the 
gentleman was cheered. An undercurrent of warm feeling ran for the 
plucky little one at it hot again in spite of the strokes, and when he fetched 
his master a handsome thud across the shoulder, and the gentleman gaye 
up and complimented him, Skepsey had applause. He then begged his 
hero to put the previous couple in position, through a few of the opening 
movements. ‘They were horribly sheepish at first. Meantime two boys 
had got hold of sticks, and both had gone to work in Skepsey’s gallant 
style; and soon one was howling. He excused himself, because of the 
funny-bone, situated, in his case, higher than usual up the arm. And now 
the pair of men were giving and taking cuts to make a rhinoceros caper. 

** Very well; begin that way ; try what you can bear,” said Dartrey. 

Skepsey watched them, in felicity for love of the fray, pained by the dis. 
regard of science. 

Comments on the pretty play, indicating a reminiscent acquaintance with 
it, and the capacity for critical observations, were started. 

Great English names of young days, before the wintry shadow of the law 
had blighted them, received their withered laurels. Emulous boys were in 
the heroic posture. Good! sparring does not hurt: Skepsey seized a likely 
lad, Dartrey another. Nature created the Ring for them. Now then, arms 
and head well up, chest hearty, shoulders down, out with the right fist, just 
below the level of the chin ; out with the left fist farther, right out, except 
for that bit of curve; so, and draw it slightly back for wary—pussy at the 
spring. Firm you stand, feeling the muscles of both legs, left half a pace 
ahead, right planted, both stringy. None of your milk-pail looks ; show us 
jaw, you bull-dogs! Now then, left from the shoulder, straight at right of 
head.—Good, and alacrity called on vigour in Skepsey’s pupil; Dartrey’s 
had the fist on his mouth before he could parry right arm up. “ Foul 
blow!” Dartrey cried. Skepsey vowed to the contrary. Dartrey reiterated 
his charge. Skepsey was a figure of the negative, gesticulating and pro- 
testing. Dartrey appealed tempestuously to the Ring; Skepsey likewise, 
in a tone of injury. He addressed a remonstrance to Captain Dartrey, 
‘‘ Hang your captaii, sir! I call you a coward ; come on,” said the resolute 
gentleman, already in ripe form for the attack. His blue eyes were like the 
springing sunrise over ridges of the seas; and Skepsey jumped to his 
meaning. 

Boys and men were spectators of a real scientific set-to, a lovely show. 
They were half puzzled, it seemed so deadly. And the little one got in his 
blows at the gentleman, who had to be hopping. Only, the worse the gentle- 
man caught it, the friendlier his countenance became. That was the won- 
der, and that gave them the key. But it was deliciously near to the real 
thing. 

Dartrey and Skepsey shook hands. 

“And now, you fellows, you're to know, that this is one of the cham- 
pions ; and you take your lesson from him,’ Dartrey said, as he turned on 
his heel to strike and greet the flow from the house. 





GeorGE MEREDITH. 
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